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Next month UNESCO meets 
in general conference in .Sofia 
to finalize a new two-year 
programme. David Dickson 
reports from Paris on the 
agreement that could 
safeguard Britain's 
contribution to the 
organization (page 10) 


Painter of paradise: the work 


ramteroi paradise: in 
of CECIL COLLINS 
remains still little known in 
England, yet he is perhaps 
the most important mystic 
artist since Blake (page 12) 


Entrepreneurial education : 
Adria na Caudrey looks at 
Cranfield’s SMALL 
BUSINESS idea competition 
(page 12) . . . whiie Hilary 
Macartney descri bes the 
achievement of the DESIGN 
DEVELOPMENT unit at 
Middlesex Polytechnic (page 
16) 


After strange gods: on the 
centenary of his birth, how 
does D. H. LAWRENCE'S 
reputation stand up? Ronald 
Draper examines the search 
for wholeness and the 
novelist's "tentative success" 
(page 13) 


Student loans seem to have 
slipped from the political 
agenda but the wider 
question of STUDENT 
SUPPORT remains central. 
Now is the time, Rupert 
Bristow argues, for a 
complete overhaul of the 
system (page 15) 



AblewasIerelsawElba. . . 
Mark Kishlansky reviews 
Geoffrey Elton’s study of the 
legal historian F. W. 
MAITLAND, first in a series 
of palindromic" books 
"Historians on Historians” 
which matches ancients and 
moderns (page 17) 
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Pre-election paralysis 


According to Ihc weathermen the 
summer may never have begun but it is 
well over according to the politicians’ 
calendar. After almost two months of 
grateful silence the new political sea- 
son got under way this week. On 
Monday Mrs Thatcher announced her 
long anticipated reshuffle. The Trades 
Union Congress has been meeting all 
week in Blackpool. Soon it will be time 
once more far the party conferences. 
The Social Democrats gather tomor- 
row in Torquay; the Liberal Parly 
assembly is held the following week in 
Dundee; then Labour meets in 
Bournemouth, (he process culminat- 
ing (if that is the right word) with the 
Conservative Party conference back in 
Blackpool in October. Then as the 
summer- that-never-was finally sinks 
into the greying seas of Britain's 
political resorts, ministers and would- 
dc ministers, oppositions and rival 
oppositions will flock back to West- 
minster, and the television Bnd radio 
studios, for a hard winter's politicking. 

Or rather two winter's of politick- 
ing, or even three if the Government’s 
ratings in the opinion polls do not 
improve because Mis Thatcher does 
not need to call a general election 
before the middle of 1988. We are 
entering, or rather we entered on the 
day after the Brecon by-election at the 
beginning of this awful summer, an . 
extended pre-election period. 

Much of the intensive speculation 
with winch we will be assaulted by 
politicians and the media over the 
coming months will focus on what will 
happen at the nextgeneral election in 
the autumn of 1987 or the raring of 
1988. As the chances of Mrs Thatcher 
winning a third term of office dribble 
away, British politics will be gripped 
by a fascinating uncertainty. 1b 
Labour’s recovery sufficiently solid to 
propel Mr Kinnock into 10 Downing - 
Street, so restoring that comfortable 
pattern of oscillation between Govern- 
ment and Opposition? Or will the 
Alliance find itself a real power broker 
at last? 

But among all this speculation little 
attention will be paid to a much more 
important question, what happens be- 
tween now and the general election? 
After all it could be almost three years. 
Yet the political initiatives that will fill 
that lengthy period, the speeches by 
ministers, the White Papers and other 
announcements, will be assessed 
almost exclusively In this one-dimen- 
sional perspective; what will their 
impact be on the relative prospects for 
the parties bi the coming election. 

Of course party politics are at the 
heart of democracy. They provide the 
context in which governments arc held 
to account, alternative programmes of 
political action nre developed, and the 
choice of the people is exercised. So 
even the tidiest and most arrogant 
administrators should resist the natu- 
ral temptation to disparage their im- 
pact oh the machinery of government, 
especially at a time when thnt instinc- 


tual consensus of ihe good and the 
great has expired. Yet modern govern- 
ment is a complex business. The 
activity of the state, and so the influ- 
ence of politics, touch ail our institu- 
tions, hospitals, universities, railways. 

The complexity and the pervasive- 
ness of modem government mean that 
it cannot be put *on hold” while frothy 
pre-election battles are fought out. 
Although ultimately they may be the 
same, the greater threat posed by the 
present pre-election hiatus is not the 
political uncertainty about the Identity 
of the victors in a general election two 
or three years away, but the political 
uncertainty that will infect the work of 
departments of state during that 
period, the creeping administrative 
paralysis that will progressively over- 
come them all. 

In the particular case of higher 
education and the Department of 
Education and Science this uncertainty 
and this paralysis are already obviouB. 
The dilemma that has faced successive 
ministers at the DES 


in relation to universities and poly 
technics since 1979 can be simph 
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expressed. They have had to develop 
positive policies that face up to the 
consequences of the public expendi- 
ture restrictions that have been im- 
posed by the political \ force majeure of 
the Cabinet and the Treasury. Under 
the Cariisle-Boyson regime at the DES 
this dilemma was not even recognized. 
The events of 1981, particularly the 
university cuts announced in July, and 
the arrival of Sir Keith Joseph and Mr 
William Waldegrave led to a signifi- 
cant improvement. The universities' 
restructuring fund, the “new blood” 
programme, and the creation of the 
National Advisory Body showed that 
the DES now, recognize q its obligation, 
to develop positive policies. 

Sadly, and probably through no 
fault of ministers at the DEsT that 
improvement has not been sustained. 
The real tragedy of the Green Paper 
was not its rather abrasive language 
and its rhetorical priorities; it was tne 
evidence it uncovered of the incapacity 
to develop those positive policies that 
are now urgently required as the 
malignant consequences of sustained 
cuts in public expenditure remorseless- 
ly accumulate. The Green Paper simp- 
ly sets out an agenda of desirable 
priorities, or disreputable prejudices 
depending on one’s view, that take no 
soud account of the actual circumst- 
ances of higher education. The sim- 
plest example is that the DES con- 
tinues to encourage a switch from 
(cheaper) arts and social science places 
to (more expensive) places in sciences 
and technology. Yet it makes no real 
attempt, to relate this policy to the 

E attem of dwindling resources - 
eyond monotonously muttering “Jar- 
ratt” as a kind of voodoo spell. 

Despite the pre-election hiatus, the 
steafn roller of the Government’s pub- 
lic expenditure policy, which is a vital 


component of the macro-economic 
policy that is at the heart or the 
Conservative programme, continues 
its advance. The Treasury’s Chief 
Secretary may be changed but the 
PESC process grinds on. It is here 
more than ever that higher education 
policy is being made, in the Treasury 
with the DES almost a spectator. 

Indeed the bargaining position of 
the DES may even oe weakened by the 
gathering pre-election climate. Its civil 
servants have been trying for some 
lime to persuade their ministers, and 
through them the Treasury, to allow 
some forward expenditure plans to be 
expressed in volume rather than cash 
terms, to enable institutions to develop 
credible plans. But what appears at an 
administrative level a modest and 
overdue proposal is all too likely to 
appear at the political level a danger- 
ous precedent, a breach of the higher 
economic faith, a U-turn even. In the 
intensified politics of a pre-election 
period these will be decisively contra- 
dictory arguments. Nor is the DES 
likely to have any success in securing 
special ameliorative programmes that 
mitigate the worst effects of the gener- 
al-cuts, the main device on which it 
relied between 1981 and 1984. The 
DES has not even bothered to bid for 
more “new blood” this year. In future 
any special programmes will be run by 
Lord Young’s employment empire. 

Two further factors will make it even 
more difficult for the DES to develop 
considered policies to match the attri- 
tion of resources. First, there can be no 
guarantee that even the minimal assur- 
ance of a regular reduction in the grant 
the basis of which the University 


on 


Grants Committee is encouraging uni- 
versities to plan can be honoured. 
With growing competition from other 
claimants for public expenditure with 
more political clout higher education, 
and perhaps particularly (he universi- 
ties, may become the random victims 
of compensatory "adjustments”. 
Second, in apre-election period minis- 
ters instinctively recoil from policies 
that carry with them political liabili- 
ties, such as too definite forecasts of 
the demand for higher education that 
produce disappointed teenagers and 
angry parents or too detailed guidance 
on rationalization and closures thqt 
alarm back-bench MPs in marginal 
constituencies. 


So the political season that is just 

S aening may be one of great confu- 
on. On the one hand the anxiety of 
Conservative "wets" about cuts in 
higher education and elsewhere will be 
more forcefully articulated, while the 
promise of a last-minute rescue by Mr 
Kinnock or the two Davids will shim- 
mer seductively on the far political 
horizon. But on the other hand the 
remorseless attrition of the cuts will be 
compounded by the creeping paralysis 
of government. Higher education may 
have more to fear from the latter than 
to hope from the former. 


The reform of the UGC 


The Lindop. committee on validation 
in tho non-university sector of higher 
education having bitten off rather' 
more than ministers wished to thew. 
the Department of Education and 
Science is probably anxious to restrict 
the territory to be explored by the 
committee 1 of inquiry into the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Croham. Never- 
theless there are two sharply con- 
trasted approaches which the .Graham 
committee can take - or rather which 


first approach is to attempt a modest 
and maybe surreptitious NABldzation 
of the uGC. This would require the 
Croham committee to consider the 
case for a “representative" mem- 
bership and an entirely non-civil ser- 
vlce secretariat. Under either version 


Sir Keith Joseph can preordain for the 
committee in its terms of reference. 


The first Is a minimalist approach. It 
consists of accepting the UGC very 
much as it is and suppressing any rising 
doubts about the appropriateness or 
the political technology on which the 
UGC depends. The task of’ Croham! 
then would be to give a series of 
detailed recommendations about the 
working of the UGC. These would 
cover.tne selection of its members and 


jonhehalf of universities)^ 

The second is a root-and-branch 
approach. It consists of a return to first 
principles, an analysis of the real 
retationshlp between the universities, 
the UGC and the DES in 1985 not the 
dignified but dishonest relationship 
which so many people for different 
reasons pretend to recognize. On 1 the , 
...basis of such a clear-headed analysis 

i, J S® re , at tree( ? 1$ administrative 
animal. ■ • > ■ ■ . 
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has 
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Laurie Taylor 


It seems so much more sensible, and so 
much safer. A return to first principles 
might lead to awkward questions ab- 
out effective co-ordination between 
the university and local authority sec- 
ton and atrip, away some of the DBS’s 
alibis. But the Croham committee 
should resist terms of reference that 
are too restrictive. Undqp may have 
gone too far; the embryonic dan 
with Croham is that it will not bo 
enough. 6 

This hew committee must be able 
™ consider the chidal issue 
whether the UGC should now 

The P ro P er t ««ntory footii 

i r at the heart of 

relationship between universities 
me state, a relationship that has 
il wa8 established 
J ecert yoara ‘he of 
change has been so rapid that the old 
conventions ho longer hold. There Is 
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Students are 
working 
harder 


“I think we’ve come a long way 
away from the late 1960s, early 
1970s when a young revolution' 
ary said to me: 'This is a fan 
place, man’.” - Kcele University 
administrator quoted in Tht 
THES August 30, 1985. 


Scene. Somewhere near the admi- 
nistrative block. Keek Uni- 
versity. 


Hi, there! 

Hi! 

Hey man, you look really out of 
your head. 

Oh yeah. 

Really spaced out. 

Well it's this scene, man. You 
know what this place is? 

Tell me, man. 

This is a fun place, man. Thislsa 
fun place. 

Yeah? 

I just had this really beautiful 
trip. 

With some chick? 

Yeah man. She came back to ray 
pad, you know, and we really, 
like, you know, we really turned 
on. 

Wow! 

Yeah . . . 

That sounds really mind blowing} 
man. 

Too much . . . 

You two getting It together? 
No, man, it could get heavy. 
Know what 1 mean? Really 
heavy. 

Yeah . . . 

I gotta find myself some spare. 
Do my own thing. 

Oh, yeah. 

I don’t want any hang-ups, ma!1. 
No hassle. No bad vibes. 
Yeah, well, remember, tomor- 
row’s the first day of the rest of 
your life. 

Wow, that's beautiful. 
beautiful . . . 

And hey, man. 

Yeah? 

In case I don’t see you around the 
campus any more. 

Yeah? . 

Best of luck with your « 
retirement. 

Hey, yes. And you with you#. 
Let’s make some really g°°° 
karma with the old lump so* 0. 
Far oul - , 

(Exit left pursued byfulty-cto™ 
students.) 
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Union angered 
as v-cs break 
ranks on pay 


Ivan and the Terrible* sound off abreezy note at a jazz evening at the 
Standing Conference of University Information Officers conference 
at Reading University. AU information officers, the band from left is: 
Frank Albrighton from Birmingham on trumpet; Brian Rawlins from 
Keele, vocals; Sue Boswell from Goldsmiths’ College, London, 
clarinet; and Ivan Strahan from Queen’s, Belfast, flugelhom. Roland 
Hurst from Kent was unable to play piano after a DIY accident to his 
fingers. 

Graduate employment 
figures challenged 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Government views on the poor em- 
ployment prospects of nrt and social 
science graduates will be challenged at 
a conference in Dundee University 
later this month. 

Figures produced by the Standing 
Conference of Arts and Social Scien- 
ces in Universities reveal a substantial 
change in employment trends over the 
past five years. 

More than 25 per cent of arts and 
»rial science graduates last year went 
into commerce and industry. More 
than 6,000 found employment in bank- 
rag and insurance, compared to 
atound 3,500 science and engineering 
graduates. 

The proportion of arts and social 
sncnce graduates entering teacher 
training has almost halved over the 
past five years to just over 7 per cent, 
and there has also been a decline in the 
Wjportion entering research. 

. TJis bas been balanced by Increases 
in the proportion entering other areas 
~ for example, consultancy work, en- 
tertainment and self-employment - so 
mat the level of unemployment this 
y«r. 10.7 per cent, is only marginally 
higher than in 1980 when it was 10.4 
per cent. 

This compares with* an unemploy- 
ment rale of 13.7 per cent in biological 
wiences, and 9.1 per cent in physical 


The unemployment rates for women 
arts and social science graduates, 9. 1 
per cent, Is lower than those for men 
graduates in biological sciences (17 per 
cent) or physical sciences (9.8 per 
cent). 

Dr Jennifer Birkett of Dundee's 
department of modern languages and 
the conference organizer, said Ihe 
Secretary of Slate for Education and 
Science, Sir Keith Joseph, had told a 
SCASSU delegation earlier this sum- 
mer that too many arts and social 
science graduates went into teaching 
and the civil service. 

“The level of unemployment has not 
increased, because our graduates are 
prepared to be flexible and to inno- 
vate,’’ she said. 

Industry and commerce were show- 
ing considerable interest in the poten- 
tial of arts graduates as employees. But 
Government cuts were threatening 
developments such as flexible, modu- 
lar arts degrees which were most 
appropriate for the business world s 
needs by rbdpdng subject choice, said 
Dr Birkett. 

“This is despite obscurely phrased 
support for such degrees in the Gov- 
erwnent’s Green Paper on higher 
education.” 

The SCASSU conference has 
attracted sponsorship from British Pet- 
roleum and the accountants Touche- 
Ross, as well as support from the 
Confederation of British Industry. 


Complacency 
must stop 
-Rayner aide 

by Paul Flather 

One of the Prime Minister's advisers 
has given a stern warning to universi- 
ties to drop the complacency and 
inertia characteristic of their "closed 
community” and start a serious de- 
bate about methods to promote effi- 
ciency and change. 

Mr Ian Beesley, a member of Mrs 
Thatcher’s Office Efficiency Unit set 
up by Lord Rayner, expressed im- 
patience that some four months after 
the jBirntt Committee, on which he 
sat, had produced its report on 
university efficiency a proper debate 
on the findings had stlU not begun. 

He told the Standing Conference of 
University Information Officers at 
Reading University this week that 
universities could not stand still - 
they either went forward or back- 
wards. He reminded his audience of 
the Cooperative Society which used 
to be the best b the world but could 
not keep up with Sainsbury’s. 

He explained (he background to 
the work of Ihe efficiency unit and the 
way the Rayner men had scrutinized 
the universities, Including the need to 
set targets, forbid new committees, 
take nothing for granted, and ensure 
any report was finplementable. 

A key principle was always Jo 
Involve those In authority who would 
have the job of making changes and 
reforms. That was why the Jarratt 
committee had. been guided by six 
vice chancellors. 

He discussed the problems or per- 
formance evalutaion, noting with 
dismay the stock reply from so many: 
"Well, we did cope with the 1981 
cnls.” He Bald: “If that Is ihe kind of 


by David Jobbins r 

Vice chancellors have broken ranks J 
with union leaders to deliver their own 
warning to Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary 
of State for Education and Science, 
over the damaging effects of de- 
teriorating pay levels on universities. 

The Association of University 
Teachers has pressed for a joint 
approach to Sir Keith, but the em- ' 
ployers' side refused until this year’s 
salary negotiations were out of the 
way. 

Now Mr Maurice Shock, chairman 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, has written to Sir Keith 
this week outlining their fears. It was 
emphasized that the initiative did not 
come directly from the employers' side 
of the negotiating forum, but from the 
CVCP. 

Union leaders are angry because the 
letter outlines sweeping plans for a 
new performance appraisal system for 
university lecturers at a delicate stage 
In this year's negotiations. 

TTie proposals foreshadowed by Mr 
Shock include a longer probationary • 
period for academics and a new salary 
structure providing greater incentives 
for a high level of performance. They 
are to be finalized at the vice chancel- 
lors’ residential meeting in Leicester 
later this month and the AUT was 
expecting to be invited to discuss them 
shortly afterwards. 

Ms Diana Warwick, the AUT’s 

g eneral secretary, said this week: I 
Dpe they are not offering these to Sir 
Keith as tablets of stone -• they are 
matters for negotiation. We pressed 
the vice chancellors for some indica- 
tions a month ago even If they could 
not give us details. None of this 
emerged then - they refused to say 
anything at all about their structural 
proposals.” 

The initiative is unlikely to breach 
the deadlock in negotiations which has 
existed since the beginning of August 
when the employers refused to im- 
prove on a 4 per cent offer. 

But early indications of voting on a 
pay offer to college lecturers worth 7 
percent by the eud of the year show a 
high level of support despite attempts 
by some anion feadera to thwart tlie 
deal. 

First returns from branches of the 
National Association of Teachers m 
Ftuther and Higher Education, mainly 
i from further education colleges, 
t showed total support, with no votes 
1 recorded against. , 

t This was despite recommendations 
i from at least three of Natfhe’s 14 
regional executives to reject the deal. 

. which includes the long-sought auto- 
i matictransfer from the toppomtofthe 

lowest salary scale. 

■ In the north west , where the execu- 
t tive voted to recommend rejection, all 
, 14 branches meeting by the middle of 


man warned that rejection by Natfhe 
at its council meeting an September 30 
would be "an incredible gaffe of the 
most dangerous order". The em- 
ployers would probably fall back to a 4 
per cent offer and tne Lecturer 1/ 
Lecturer 2. proposal would be “off the 
table within an hour”. 

Mr Shock conceded no new money 
could be available for the current 
financial year, in which they have 
restricted their offers to all groups bar 
the manual workers to 4 per cent. 

But his letter makes dear the vice 
chancellors fear dire consequences if 
the pay factor for next year, rumoured 
to be a target 3 per cent, fails to make 
provision for a "substantial rise” for all 
groups and cover the cost of the 
alterations to the academics' salary 
structure. 

“The root problem is that academic 
staff have in recent years had such low 
salary settlements that the universities 
have fallen behind other callings re- 
cruiting from the same sources; they 
are now in danger of lagging still 
further.” 

The effects, he told Sir Keith, were 
likely to damage the efficiency and 
effectiveness or the universities, with 
an increasing loss of some of Britain's 
best scientists overseas. “We hove 
argued for several years thnt this would 
be the outcome of Government policy. 
Are we now to spend further years of 
vexation and disruption before the 
position is put right?" 

Mr Shock points out that a police- 
man after five years* service at 27 cams 
£9,825 a year, 10 per cent more than 
the £8,920 for a similarly aged universi- 
ty lecturer. 

The vice chancellors also call for 
talks with Sir Keith on the way pay is 
negotiated and funded to make it more 
“rational and equitable”. 

But the employers and union side 
share the view that the present nego- 
tiating machinery is crumbling at the 
edges. 
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FCS emerges unscathed 


A Conservative Party review of the 
constitution of its strife-torn student 
”*hg JS expected to leave Ihe organiza- 

teffiSS and fir,n,, in 

"arty leaders ordered a review of the 
SSStiwn ot the Federation of Con- 
Students after an interna! 
foui »d evidence of rowdy be- 
KKP a hdbutable to excessive fac- 
jOnaUsm at its annual conference in 
•MJughborougb earlier this year. 

-wirr ran ge of changes were 

haw .afready been 


Others are to be considered at a final 
meeting before the entire package 
goes to the national 1 executive of the 
National Union of CfcMcrvafrro mid 

Unionist Associations later this a 
^The review committee has already 

rtsssssw® 

given full voting th p2w |^d- 
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Be described how he had found 
universities relatively unaware of 
their costs, such as unused rooms or 
laboratory overheads. He holed dry- 
ly how one electronics team was 

charging lew P«r haur f ®T “ m * 
research than his local 


was wildly out of touch with its mem- 
bers. Other executives recommending 
rejection are Inner and Outer London. 


The memoirs 
of Horace 
Walpole, 15 


Brooke shuffled back into hot seat 


Sir Keith Joseph's brief period of 
personal scrutiny of the Open Uni- 
versity and the rest . of adult and 
continuing education ended this week 
in a reshuffle of ministerial responsibi- 
lities at the Department of Education 
and Science. 

The brief returns ' to Mr Peter 
Brooke, whose load was tightened in 
March after the death of his wife. Mr 
Brooke retains responsibility for high- 


er education and science, includ ing the 
research councils and student affairs. 

Mr Christopher Patten, the new 
minister ot state, includes further 
education, training and ihe 16 to 19 age 
group among his responsibilities, as 
well as keeping a watching brief on the 


reform of focal government finance, 
Mr Bob Dunn has education research,, 
special education and the youth and 
community services among his respon- 
sibilities, 
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Standards of private colleges 


A few days ago I saw a preview of a 
programme which will probably 
have been seen by my readers by the 
Umc this column appears. It was the 
first programme - followed by the 
ninth— In the series about to be shown 
on BBC2 and entitled The Triumph of 
the West. 

It will be the latest, and I suppose 
possibly the last* of the great BBC 
blockbusters that started with Chi- 
ilzniion and have since been some of 
the glories, os well as the occasional 
disasters, in the BBC’s history. I 
believe It may be the greatest of them 
nil. Judging by the spontaneous ap- 
plause that broke out even before the 
credits were seen ut the end, my view 
was shared by most of the Informed 
and critical audience at the preview. 

The programmes have been de- 
vised, written and presented by John 
Roberts, until recently vice chancel- 
lor of Southampton University, now 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford, 
and the author of u phenomenal 
History of the World that was laun- 
ched absurdly as Hutchinson's His- 
tory but now appears under his own 
name. 


Sir, - Jtilin Belcher's Idler ( THES , 
September 6) suggests ihui the current 
approach to accreditation by the Brit- 
ish Accreditation Council (fi AC) cen- 
tum-. a loophole which needs to he 
closed. Clurificntion of the role of the 
BAC may help to answer his concerns. 

The BAC exists to accredit institu- 
tions. It docs not exist to validate 
degrees. This approach whs the one 
adopted hy the DES in its scheme for 
the recognition of institutions in the 
private sector. The demise of this 
scheme in I9K2 constituted the major 
reason for the establishment of the 
BAC. 

The BAC, which is a registered 
charity, contains on its hoard 
nominees of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics and 
(he Council for National Academic 
Awards as well us other organizations 
closely involved in the maintenance of 
standards in British further and higher 


education and these bodies have an 
important influence on the policies and 
procedures of the BAC. 

Where private colleges prepare stu- 
dents for the degrees of overseas 
universities, the BAC seeks to be 
satisfied as to the quality of tuition 
offered and the acceptability of stu- 

i i n l 



as 


to 


institutional publicity accurately 
reflect this acceptability. 

The BAC is not in a. position to 
comment on the quality of overseas 
accrediting agencies, although it is 
interesting to note Mr Belcher's view 
(hat “it is not possible to depend on a 
rigorous system of accreditation of 

C Dsl-sceondaiy institutions in the 
ISA". If this view is accepted, it 
reinforces the current BAC position 
that its concern must be with the 


quality of tuition of private colleg 
judged by people familiar with Br 


jes as 
ritish 


higher education (us many BAC in- 
spectors are) and the acceptability of 
tnese awards as seen by British institu- 
tions. 

Mr Belcher’s own views about BAC 
accredited institutions should, there- 
fore, be set against this evidence and 
against the views of BAC inspectors 
upon whose advice the BAC depends 
in making its decisions. 

Potential students certainly need to 
be aware of the acceptability of the 
degrees that they are awarded in 
private colleges in the UK. The part 
that the BAC can play in this has 
already been described but it would be 
wrong to overestimate the role of the 
BAC in this regard. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID W. PARRY, 

Executive Secretary, 

British Accreditation Council, 

114 Chase Side, 

London N14 5PN. 


British history 

Sir, - The stimulating four essays on 
education by Peter Scott ( THES, Au- 
gust 2-30) cause me to comment on a 
number of points. 

In the first essay it is stated that 
Britain has become an ahistorical soci- 
ety. History, it is true, no longer has 
the hold it once exercised over the best 
minds as a key to present living. One of 
isons is that the links of the past 


Hb academic reputation b of 
course assured; what could not be 
known in advance is that he b a born 

P resenter, wonderfully articulate, 
ubbUng with ideas and cheerftilly 
hospitable to every encounter. I have 
mine experience of devising and 
presenting programmes and I bow to 
him. He trots around the world, 
never al a loss for telling phrases oorf 
^banging hb suit every few minutes 
for a new scene. There will he an 
exhibition of hb suits, shirts and ties 
In the University of Oxford when the 
series comes to an end. 

The theme b original and amply 
supported by the evidence. The 
Triumph q f the West b not Bib 
conquering of for countries that 
became part of the Empire; indeed 
the “triumph” has accompanied the 
decline In military power. By starting 
hb study not In the West but in 
Thailand and then moving (a little 
hurriedly) to China, Japan and In- 
dia, Roberts establishes that the West 
has captured the life of non-westem 
countries In a fundamental way, 
much more fundamental than If they 
were subject peoples. In terms of 
technology and finance and culture, 
the values and .the aspirations of 
those countries as well bs the lan- 
guage (English b the second language 
of the world) are what the West has 
decisively shaped. 


the reasons lllv - „ nM 

with the present have become relative- 
ly tenuous because of the stupendous 
advances of science and technology. A 
society, in studying its past, looks for 
and is stimulated by connections which 
give it some insights towards shaping 
the present and planning the future. 
The dramatic changes during the last 
few generations have weakened the 
degree of continuity between past and 
present and, with it, the desire to 
understand what has gone before. 

One significant pointer to an in- 
creasing interest in our heritage b the 
membership of the National Trust ; this 
lias risen to more than a million from 
under 50,000 a generation ago, 

The third essay emphasized the roles 
oF civic and vocational literacies. The 
largely liberal education of old was 
appropriate at n time when science and 
technology had not achieved the pre- 



eminence they occupy today. '"it* b 
generally accepted that the present age 
ealis for a school curriculum which 
should embrace the arts and science 
Secondary education in Continental 
Europe and the USA has achieved an 
acceptable combination of liberal and 
vocational studies. The “attempt to 
create two quite separate beings, eco- 
nomic man (and woman) and the 
cultivated citizen", to quote from the 
own C ^ikln * * s *hiailon largely of out 

The assertion, correct I am afraid, 


Self-evident 


Sir, - In bb reply to my review of hb 
book (THES, August 30) William 
Issel accuses me of, among other 
things, inaccuracy aud> misrepre- 
sentation. Much of the dispute be- 
tween Professor Issel and myselT can 
only be settled by readers themselves 
assessing Social Change In the United 
States 1945-1983. However, on two 
specific points, I must be allowed to 
comment. 

First, I am sure that Professor Issel 
does not deliberately 'Ignore or sup- 
press evidence”. However, it does 
seem odd that In a book ofthb sort no 
sodal survey evidence on the views of 
American blacks or any other group 
Is cited. Second, It seems most cu- 
rious that Professor bsel’s "mind b 
boggled” by my claim that the 1954 
Housing Act b possibly more impor- 
tant than the 1949 Act, when the 
former officially designated the pro- 


In case that sounds solemn, let me 
add . that the production b quite 
brilliant. Christopher Martin is n 
great producer and has an unfeUing 
eye for the revelatory detail as well as 
the grand scene. He exercises a 
caustic vbual wit. Typical of lliat - 
and beautifully timed - was the 

E lcturc of two Chinese opera ringers 
l on tome, singing Madam Butterfly. 
The presentation of the series b 
timely when the BBC seems to be in 
trouble. I do not believe most of us 
care much If the BBC makes the 
occasional political gaffe or talks 
sometimes to MIS (it would be odd If 
it didn’t). What matters to most of us 
b that the BBC should produce 
programmes of superb quality. And 
It may help to put some balance into 
the arguments about the Hccncc fee. 
The fact Is that few of us viewers 
actually want adverts. We want good 
programmes. The need for adverb b 
a problem forpolitidans. They might 
do well to v consult the views of 
viewers. 

Patrick Nuttgens 


, 4 HASS dUIUU, 

that many of our people at the top 
doubt the desirability of educating the 
academically less able pupibln liberal 
subjects disturbs me. Such an 
approach could also easily be adv- 
anced for studies in science. The 
proposition of putting a restriction on 
the study of arts subjects in secondary 
education on nccount of limited scho- 
lastic ability is something new, and 
should be resisted. Restriction on- the 
depth of study, especially in higher 
education, is an entirely different 

mattOT. 

The final essay contains the com- 
ment that scientists have rarely 
attempted to develop alternative 
cultural codes to those which they 
inherited. It is probably expecting too 
much of scientists to propound major 
innovations to our social fabric, in 
addition to making original advances 
in tbeir own fields. 

The key issue in our secondary 
education, still unresolved after unsuc- 
cessful attempts over tike last two 
decades, is the broadening of the 
curriculum. Wc need to attain 1 the 
breadth- of studies combining the arts 
and science as found in European and 
American schooling. And this will only 
come about when we make the 
appropriate specifications In our entry 
requirements for higher education. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. J. HERBST, 

Tecssidc Polytechnic. 


Decline and fall 

Sir, - 1 am grateful to N. J. Wilmott for 
suggesting that I might undergo a crash 
SSH* “ scientific methodology 

2Kt * ,CT ?’ August 23 >' Unforta- 
nntely his/her letter seems to be based 
on the rather odd hypothesis that mv 
tetter was intended to disprove the 
Freudian opus; it seems unlikely that 
any short letter would be adequate for 
such a purpose! Perhaps if he/she 

Klemific discipline, we could have a 

5?f^°ri^^° fthe8< ^ Ua - 

ma£ in her letter seems to 

■Bt odd assumption that because 
IKS ? n u lament by Sir Peter 

and his 

Art courses 

I fH ttoie of siege it good to see 

the serious attention paid tp art and 
architecture courses by your staff re- 

E2 5 "^Pondent (THES, Au- 
gust 23). However, there are errors 

which H nWQTranled generalizations 

wljich .deserve correction particularly 

w!l;Uon^ m 0 L CS,,,dm,10f , ,h ' 

Your readers .shouidi be feitanimri 
, ,all work , ar^ clearly articulated^and 


gramme “urban renewal” (then? was 
no reference to this term in the 1949 
Act). 

More important, the 1954 Act 
introduced other changes which in 
-the words of one established author- 
ity (Wolman, The Politics of Federal 
Housing , 1971, p40) “moved urbnii 
renewal from a programme whose 
primary purpose was to improve 
housing for poor people towards a 
programme whose purpose Is more to 
renew ihc central city tax base and to 
recall middle and high Income whites 
from the suburbs to the clly”. 

Finally, In his book William Issel 
refers to 1951 amendments to the 
1949 Act pll7). No such legislation 
exists. I am sure the author agrees 
that books designed as undergradu- 
ate texts should get the facts right. 
Yours sincerely, 

DAVID McKAY, 

Senior lecturer, Government, 
University of Essex. 


opinions as inviolate, including his 
views on the genetics of intelligence, a 
topic where it cannot be said that he 
possesses any proper academic back- 
ground. His criticisms have been 
offered to the public only in popular 
newspapers, never, as far as! am 

?m,™ui?F perIy ' cferecd scientific 
journals. If he would agree to submit 
to the usual scientific discipline of 
serious criticism, I would be happy to 
answer him; his popular writings hard- 
ly deserve sucb attention. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. J. EYSENCK. 

Institute of Psychiatry, 


De Cres 
Demnar 


my Park, 

II, London SE5 8AF. 


‘•iV; ■] 
‘•it-,.-; 


J-Mi 


tetters for publication should arrive b v 
Tucatay morning. They should K 

tKj? e LSwhw are that ,Ws “ a,so 

of chai^of'art abiut y 

the. Odm '^raomont In 

interview*^ Which commi ts us to 


Unifying poly 
admission 


■ mixea economy" college wlC „ 
enm through the newfy JSSj 
admissions system for rRt 
technics, PCAS norareliiM 
appendix in the PCAS ® 
Applicants which sets out all R 

Advisory Body included, that tail 
course there should exist a jfe 
admissions system for all publics 
full-time and sandwich courses. S 
are also those who wbuld consifej 
logical for PCAS to embrace K 
anced courses such as HNDs. It stag 
be remembered, however, IhatPCM 
was established to cope with theati 
to smooth the path for polyfcb 
applicants whether from the UK o 
abroad as well as to lift some of fe 
overwhelming pressure on institute 
(this year, for example, Bristol h 
some 34,000 applications for 23i 
places). 

The courses concerning Dr Mw, 
and doubtless also colleagues all om 
the country, arc mostly part-time 
grcc and degree equivalent course 
which, to a very great extent, retnj 
locally. To set up a clearing house to 
coordinate what does not need wont 
noting would mean the imposition rf 
unnecessary bureaucracy at unnece* 
saiy expense. 

The problem which Dr Milton 
lights is that there currently is co 
handy, easily nssimilated, acorn 
work of reference that lists all adv- 
anced courses in the public sector. Mj 
colleagues ut PCAS and I arc nut 
that our guide is already being csedli 
schools and elsewhere as a standard 
text on full-time and sandwich degm 
courses but to extend the guide to 
cover courses to which PCASdkwfR 
relate ;uul for which it is not funded 
would add unnecessarily to the torn- 
cinl burden imposed on polytechnics 
and applicants who, between thus, 
meet the costs of running PCAS. Nos. 
were someone la come up will idfc 
lional resources to enable PCAS to 
produce the requisite ilkabnekg 
document I lint might he a differed 
matter! 

I am grateful to Dr Milton far he 
concern. In the curly day* of PCAS 
constructive comments such as his® 
only serve to help us in our thoughts 
nhout how PCAS might develop. 
Yours faithfully, 

M. A. HIGGINS, 

Polytechnics Central Admissions 
System, 

PO Box 67, 

Cheltenham GL5Q 3AP. 

Validation 

Sir, - John Honey (THES, fatten, 
August 30) advocates that au a®** 
awarding institutions should 
the names and addresses of a® 
graduates. This would be agraw w^ 
to personal privacy. The adminisn* 
tion of my former university nwj 
policy of refusing to release name®] 
addresses of students. Why jjtow 
graduates be treated differently 
No, Mr Honey, the answer to ' 
mills is an independent body d 
checks the standing and 
institutions and courses (in all 
and then goes on to certro®* 
academic achievement. WecpuM® 
such a system "national validaUW ■ 
Yours faithfully, 

TIMOTHY BROWN, 

Former deputy president, 
Newcastle university Students Unfa* 1, 
244 Stanton Street, 

Newca stle upon Tyne. 

every so-called “failure" is 
extent our own as much as tne 

When any one of our 
talented" students - and we bej^ 
them all to be in one way or anow 
does not graduate in d,e l **L. ft 
hoped, it is a matter of real regre 
rightly stirs us to look ever ® 
assiduously at our responsible, w 
rent and attentive care. 

Yours sincerely, 

JILL JONES, 

BA Architecture Course, 
Polytechnic of Central London* - 
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Poly threatened by 
council bankruptcy 


by Adriana Caudrey 
liverpool Polytechnic funds could be 
dnhemed off and used to run emergen- 
352 basic local services if the city 
Sunk becomes bankrupt at the end 
Sf the year, as has been widely prc- 

^Tbfa grim warning, issued by Mr 
nSiic Brady, chairman of Liver- 
STcouncil's education committee, 
JSd mean the polytechnic facing a 
Seat of closure and staff having their 

TESady told tiw 7WES this week: 
•qf the worst came to the worst, the 
ooivtechnic would not be able to get its 
money. It would be impossible to look 
at the polytechnic in isolation. Money 
might have to be diverted to emergency 
juices and such things as urgent 
housing repairs." 

Both Mr Paul Luckock, chairman of 
the polytechnic governors, and a mem- 
ber of the education, and the finance 
and strategy committees, and Mr John 
McKenzie, rector of the polytechnic, 
have strenuously denied the council s 
right to divert tneir funds. 

The lion’s share of the funding - 
about £20 million — comes to the 
polytechnic from the Advanced Furth- 
er Education Pool, which is mostly 
made up of government money, but is 
channelled through the council. A 
further £3 million comes to the 
polytechnic through fees, and a “top- 
up^sumof about £2 million is provided 


by the council. 

According to Mr Luckock the pool 
money is “guaranteed" to the 
polytechnic. He said: “My position 
and the rector's is that the local 
authority Is purely the steward for the 
money received through the pool to 
run the poly. That money can’t be used 
to finance other services.” 

He said that no final decision could 
be voiced about the poly's financial 
fate until a special education commit- 
tee meeting had been held later this 
week to discuss the implications of the 
council's budget crisis. 

Mr McKenzie added: “The 

polytechnic is a different animal from 
any other part of the city, and the 
council is as aware of that as I am." 

He is adamant that the pool money 
which is specifically earmarked for the 
poly cannot be diverted: “I expect the 
city council to be a good steward and 
preserve the money for us." 

He says the poly will open as normal 
at the start ot the new term, and he 
does not foresee that academic stan- 
dards will suffer, or that he will be 
unable to pay his staff. 

However, a Department of Educa- 
tion and Science spokesman told the 
THES that the pool money would not 
necessarily be sacrosanct m the event 
of the city council’s financial collapse: 
“It appeare that the AFE Pool would 
not ne insulated should the council 
become insolvent." 



Some of the American students from Chicago getting to grips with life in central London 

First of new breed of colleges 


Britain's newest educational establish- 
ment opened its doors to students last 
week, beginning its first academic year 
at least tnree weeks before its more 
traditional competitors. 

Regent's College, London , de- 
scribes itself as an “educational and 
charitable foundation”. It is self-sup- 
porting, and alms to be an “interna- 
tional meeting place”, encouraging a 
broad and lively approach to studies. 

The college is unique in the way it 
has set itself up as a site for higher 
education, and may come to be seen as 
the first of a new breed of privatized 
higher education colleges. Anybody 
who wants to set up a course at the 
college Is welcome to do so all they 
have to do is set the curriculum and pay 
for academic and administrative start 


and the use of lecture and rcsidentnl 
halls. 

Salford University has already 
moved its diplomacy studies course to 
this central London site, and the 
University of Southern California will 
be running its masters courses in 
international relations there in the 
near future. 

At the moment there are only 30 
students, all from Rockford College, 
near Chicago. In the next few weeks 
other groups of American students will 
arrive, although the college is not 
expecting to reach its full potential 
until after Christmas. 

The students from Rockford are 
invited to spend either one or two 
15-week semesters following a com- 
prehensive survey and investigation 


into the cultural, economic and histor- 
ical life of Britian. The course is taught 
by a mixture of American and British 
tutors, and will take full advantage of 
the college's situation in London. 

Rockford College is “sponsoring" 
the new venture putting up much of the 

£3.5 million so far spent on renova- 
tions to the old Bedford College in 
Regent’s Park, with the British Govern- 
ment providing targe Improvement 

S ants. In return, Rockford hope that 
e opportunity of studying abroad will 
attract more students to its Illinois 
campus. 

It may seem ironic to those mourn- 
ing the disappearance of Bedford Col- 
lege that Rockford’s college colours 
are identical to those of the University 
of London: purple and white. 


Underestimating inflation 
will cost places, warns NAB 


by John O’Leary 
Some 2,500 places will be lost in 
polytechnics and colleges for every 
percentage point by which inflation 
exceeds Government estimates, a 
vorldng group of the National Advis- 
ory Body was warned this week. 

A report on next year's budget for 
public sector higher education pre- 
dicted that the position will be 'Mess 
favourable" since local authorities nrc 
likely to reduce their own contribu- 
tions to institutions ami the Govcm- 
ment has consistently underestimated 
the movement of pay and prices. 

Tie report, presented to n meeting 
of theNAB’s technical and data group, 
forecast a 7 per cent increase in salaries 
and at least 6 per cent in prices, 
compared with current Government 
estimates of 4 per cent overall. With 
the advisory body already committed 
to protecting funding levels, the result 
would be a cut of at least 5,000 places 
for 1986-7. 

Arejection of the N AB's request for 


more funding to pay for additional 
teacher training places would mean a 
further reduction in student numbers 
in the arts and other non-vocationa! 
areas. Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education nnd Science, is 
expected to respond to that request 
next month. 

In spite of this uncertain back- 
ground. the NAB is going nhead with 

f ilnns to hold back some £90 million 
rom next year’s advanced further 
education pool to fund research and 
reward advanced work. Tho working 
group recommended simplifying the 
process by which this would be 


achieved, allocating 20 per cent of the 



Lecturers step up action 



way townrds redressing the losses 
incurred by the polytechnics when 
their reserved share of the pool is 
abolished. The NAB committee has 
already ordered that all institutions 
should be funded on the same basis. 


‘Make your own chips’ move 


Polytechnic students will be able to 
owgn their own silicon chips if the 
Government agrees to fund a £15 
scheme supported by the 
National Advisory Body, 

The NAB committee agreed last 
WMk to press ahead with plans for a 
.■“July costing £150,000 in each 
polytechnic or college offering clectro- 



Polytechnic to make the chips as well. 

rtopoMis for design and fabrication 
®almes came orioinnltu 


“me originally from tbe 
polytechnic heads of electronic en- 


gineering and were largely supported at 
a meeting of civil servants industrialists 
and higher education planners. They 
stressed the urgency of producing “sili- 
con-qualified*" engineers, with direct 
experience of fabrication. 

Only four polytechnics currently 
have any facilities for designing inte- 
grated circuits and Middlesex alone 
has a fabrication facility. 

In addition to tho capital costs of 
setting up work stations, the scheme 
would require £50,000 per year to be 
spent in each institution on software, 
raising the cost in the first of the three 
years to £6,650,000. 


"HCW fi/lRfi SHfi AKUSGlff of 
djsciwmion? l rs m 

TYPICAL OF A WHW. 1 “ 


‘Equality as 
baa’ case 

Professor Angela Bowey of Strath- 
clyde University, a commissioner for 
the Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion, Is next week bringing a se* 
discrimination case against the EOC. 

Professor Bowey, who is professor 
of industrial relations in Stralhclyde 
badness school, and EOC commis- 
sioner for Scotland, ailed ges sex 
discrimination by the EOC In not 
Interviewing her for the post of chleT 

executive. .... , 

The Industrial tribunal case will 
begin in Glasgow on Monday. 


The Secretary of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, Mr James Scott, last 
week handed over a presentation cata- 
logue of 2,000 national certificate 
modules to Dr Peter Clarke , chairman 
of the Scottish Vocational Education 
Council. . 

The national certificate, awarded by 
Scotvec, will replace all iion-advanced 
further education courses in Scotland. 

FCS emerges 
unscathed 

continued from front page 

FCS. 

Under the existing arrangements, 
the urea chairmen are presentbut have 
no vote, while the 1 1 other members of 
tho national committee are elected 
from annual conference and generally 
tend to be on the right. How they will 
be elected in future Ts one of the issues 
still to be finally decided, although the 
inquiry report recommended postal 
ballot. 

The right failed in its aim to have a 
commitment to expand the Conserva- 
tive Influence In local and national 
student organizations, from the con- 
stitution, but was able to modify the 
wording so that they believe they are 
no longer obliged to work with the 
National Union of Students. 

The FCS half-yearly council has 
been postponed until December so that 
it can ratify the new constitution in 
time for its implementation for the 
annua] conference next spring. It will 


But further education lecturers, who 
for the past two years have been 
developing the action plan modular 
courses, are poised to disrupt the 
scheme’s progress by reducing max- 
imum class contact tune from 24 to 22 
hoius. 

Redundancy fears in Strathclyde, 
page 6. 


twiyiechnic heads ol electronic cn- years to £6,650, WU. , ^ 

SDP fears ‘emasculation’ of research effort 

Sf attitude towards - - ™- “ ° f “ « 

ten 11 nmfitl ropnne tkau haup 


need a two-thirds majority and will be 
voted on in its entirety, while rejec- 
tion is a possibility, FCS leaders be- 



«-£rc ,wc,iar » oi inis country, inc 
Democratic Party conference 
at its debate on high tcch- 

.Jisattitode was pan of a national 
of appreciation for the intangible 
research and development, 
— ■ nca y.°n and trainiilH. said Mts Mar- 



chiwiL£?F y docurac nt on high 
nnotogy. Focus on the Future: a strategy 

SLS vab e n - " The Government a 
‘he Power of creativity.” she 
wehoH ; ^ ave ®h° decimated what 

trains 1 • Way of 8 decent industrial 
service: th« irutnori^i 


for what the old lTBs had developed. 

The conference passed without dis- 
sent a motion condemning the oov- 
ernmenft for contributing to a severe 
skills shortage in crucial areas or 
industry, and for failing ^ provide 
adequate support to science, technolo- 
gy and innovation in industry. 

It supported ‘ L 

increase of £50 million in the curient 
research councils' budget an immedi- 
ate five year intensive programme in 
schools colleges and industry to end 
the skills crisis in engineering ami 
electronics and to i^ow “atom; 
tics, science and vocational skills m 

schools, ,Vw> rTPflrinn of 8 


forms of financial support for high 
technology investment, and a major 
extension of engineering scholarships 
and awards to increase and improve 
management and tho status of en- 
ffineers. ' 



Nooei prizes umu 

failure to produce well quail 

gers, and to Improve public apprecia- 
tion of technology and technologists 
along the way. 

Tho prospective pariiamentary 
candidate, for Wantage, Wuufred 
Tiunin, told the conference that her 
constituency included HajrwcJ! and foe 
Hi.tiu>rfnrd laboratories and was full 


licYc it to be remote. 

This will leave their way clear to 
carry on largely as before the inquiry, 
and they are greatly encouraged by Mr 
Gummer’s replacement by Mr Nor- 
man Tebbit, with whom they are 
politically more in sympathy. FCS 
chairman Mr Mark MacGregor has 
already met Mr Tebbit , who indicated 
a wish' to. see the organization “back in 
the family”. 


THES diary 

Once again. The THES has produced a 
pocket-sized academic year diary. In 
an easily read, week-lo-a-page format, 
the diary also contains 14 pages of 
information and addresses, including 
full university, polytechnic and Scot- 
tish central institution listings, 
together with research councils, trade 
unions, and government, local author- 
ity and employers’ organisations at 
home and abroad. Copies are avail- 
able, price £2 inclusive, direct from 
Linda Bartlett. The Times Supple- 
ments, Priory House, St John’s Lane, 
London EClM 4BX. Cheques should 
be made payable to “Times News- 


The Story of 
Architecture 

PATRICK 

NUTTGENS 

Written by a 
well-known, 
practising architect, 
this book is not a 
history of styles. It 
aims to make the 
intelligent, 
unspecialized reader 
understand 'why ; a 
building was built the 
way it was. The 
central theme is the 
evolution of building 
and the scope is 
world-wide, based 
upon years of 
research and a 
lifetime of personal 
experience. Essential 
background for every 
student of 
architecture and 
interested layman. 

245 x 175mm, 
388 pp, 

,252 illustrations, 
43 in colour 
0 7148 2304 X 
Paperback £10,95 
0 7148 2283 3 
Hardback £15.95 

PHAIDON 
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ff ' ^ disciplined vi'iii linin' liltr.iry < iinl.-iy I 

K 3 uni wiiifiiii: what Xcimplioii cnultl 

'fii yx f i "T" 1 A contribute (u tlassic.iJ civilisation A 

r J If l/\J .A \ Icvell is interrupted milv by lunch 

/■[ V/i. 1 I across ilic mad m Ncv.nh.ini. 

f'.t TXT 1 yj~T T 1 I lm vc signed up for the Fellows’ 

if. /If Z\ J-c y \ dinner on I-ritliiy. Gowns are gcncr- 

W 1/AZi JL V JL \ idly worn. Decide to get myself 
(/" 1 properly rigged out, and discover 

ffi . .. . . \ that by snipping off two ribbons. I 

fft~ ~ ' " — «*P convert a second-hand Cam- [ 

'£f-mg- •’ ’ bridge flA gown into j Bristol one. I 

tfi ffl - i Pleased with the l>arenin I have I 

) 1 ■ a; w. aic - . - .. rT=rg, struck. I stroll back to Ncwnham and I 
K “ “ the Oeconumica, blissfully aware I 

' (hat car-parking, late-night shopping | 

and even later-night marking arc not I 
______ . the preoccupations of a Schoolmis- I 

MONDAY tress Fellow Commoner. J 

FRIDAY I 

Arrive noisily at Ncwnham with a j 

chugging exhaust pipe. My cuuriuus | 

speed on the motorway means I am The sun is warm, and I regretfully I 
late, hut my key is wailing at the wonder why fine weather always J 

C urler's lodge along with a bulky comes during the week and never at I 
rown envelope, weekends when f nm free to go out | 

Follow a tortuous route to the flat linri enjoy it. Slow realization that | 
where I am to live, f install nty Friday no longer means teaching in a f 
belongings, and soon the piles of dreary room from 9 to 4 JO. A I 
Penguins, Lochs and Oxford Texts, ■Schoolmistress Fellow Commoner I 
with the ubiquitous GSCL Criteria has leisure to study what she wants, I 
(to he read tonight without fnil I) lend where she wants! J 

an nir of studious uctivfty to the * make for a sunny spot in the I 
place. Balance four postcards of fi af dcn with a book about women in I 
Caryntids on the mantelpiece to antiquity. I saw the title in a eata- I 
complete the effect . logue nt Filton months ago, but J 

The bulging brown envelope con- didn't have the time to pursue it (hen. I 
tains reassuring domestic infonna- This morning had breakfast with the I 
lion, tind f note (hut dinner is already author herself! T ry not to feel guilty I 
being served. Dine with n young don about having (he leisure for study I 
who (oiks in radical feminist vein on while colleagues at Filton, bleary- | 
the vital importance of Ncwnhnm’s eyed from last night’s marking, must 
remaining a single-sex college, and be well into their second teaching | 
maintaining its position as a liberal period, tenth telephone inquiry, and I 
and progressive institution with the 40fo memo of the day. | 

important role of providing opportu- Formal dinner on high table is I 
nilics for women undergraduates and fairly informal, except perhaps for I 
academics. There is nothing of the the Latin grace. Conversation | 

girls* public school atmosphere I had touches on people known to me only I 

reared. from the columns of The THES or I t 

TrrrcnAV fro ^ booklists '“ued by the ex- I J 

lULSUAl animation board. Seems I could I j 

bump into them any time in the [ t 

Breakfast a. Newnham, and as 1 sit in foS Prepar ' 1 

the sunny alcove looking out on the * I 

splendid gardens, I remember the SATURDAY I 

advertisement spied almost a year f 

ag° m 77ie TES: “The aim of the I 

Comnioncrship is to give the school- So far, I’ve hardly left the bounds of I 
5!S^ SS - C ‘ SU i e f *t 0 W and Newnham and the classics building r 

study. . . and for the Brat time in just across the road. I shall be I « 
JP”’ w rt® J he . leisure to read expected to be an authority on all the 1 
,b 2^8h l y the day s newspapers and Cambridge colleges after my stay 
reflect on Sir Keith s latest state- here and so start today a grand 
it . , reconnaissance expedition. First 

Mid-morning I am taken round the stage involves a leisurely walk 
JgjSjL f a ty buUdin g. The through King’s, Corpus, Clare, Jesus 
noticebonrds are crammed with and John’s, evaluates the 
announcements about meetings 1 architecture and horticulture 
mnrkin 0 n aU b ® *** tC> atlen ° ( no Return to Newnham and before 
Luncft provides me with the first WA'JM I 

ssgijrasus sSsasSS? 

SSStaBiiSttSSS *££ dev ' lopl " s a ,Mte for *i ! 

far too much of a mouthful) though I ’ 

nave to explain that I’m not actually SUNDAY ' 

tram a school, but an FE college. i 

“FE“ causes some blank' looks and I _ , i 

think of the advert "to help university M y. 1X10111 is comfortable, but the 
teaclicra understand more about a P? 1 R ue mahogany desk is barely I 
educational provision for 16-19 year ^ lslb,e imdep foe piles of newlv- 
otds." borrowed books and the contents of i 

Spend the afternoon in the classics tbe or °wn envelope (still frequently 
faculty library. I have prepared an ronsultedl. Decide to go downstairs 
outline programme of study on fifth- and workto thecollegelibrary. It’sso 
century Athens but every single book sacked , wonder if i’ll need to 

1 sec looks like essential reading. , f cav ® 1 Newnham at all for the next 
Feel like n competition winner who , w . da y, 8 - c h°ose quiet niche over- 
has 30 seconds to fill a trolley in lo oked °y portrait of ancient Ncw- 
Harrods* footihall, nha fM e ' and settle down fa undis- 


Promotion of science urged 


• .••■■mu iiiuiiuau, - — I dbiiib uuwil ia unais- 

Receiva first invitation to “sherry ‘“rpCd session with the plays, 
in my roams", Feel particularly self-satisfied at 

WEDNESDAY 

marking and preparation for Mon- 

da y- As a gesture to freedom -and 

Must do more than sit in the library if leisure, I put aside Aristophanes and 
I m to make the most of my lime in °P Q a my diary. Next week's 
Cambridge. Select two lecture academic programme is set out - 
courses on Athenian and Spartan aims, objectives, method - with true 
societies which 1 shall attend with the schoolmistress efficiency, but there 
undergraduates. First lecture hegins has . b , cen “ shift in the salient phrases 
at ten. As a language teacher, trained * b,ch g 0VQnl my existence, nnd 
to encourage the class to talk, I feel Quantity of marking" is rapidly 
iil-at-casc watching this one-man giving way to “quality of life". Smile 
show with strictly no audience parti- conspirotorially at the ancient New- 
cipalfon. However, soon sit back, nhnnute and smugly congratulate 
relax and enjoy the performance, myself on having been awarded a 
Decide that lectures can be more Schoolmistress Fellow Common- 
Informative and inspiring that I had crsh, p. 
thought. Mental note to include c xr . , 

formal lecture Input in my A level bally Knights 

classes at the tech. — ' 


Sally Knights 


THURSDAY • If 1 *. a,,tf,or to a lecturer at Filton 

Technical College , Bristol, who has 

I’m havini no trouble settling into SS^mfSdSdSSS!^- 
the Newnnom s routine. My now low Commoner. 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 

'Ihe Royal Society this week threw its 

weight behind a campaign to involve 

the whole scientific community in 

promoting the public understanding of 

science. 

The society’s council has endorsed a 
report from a working party under 
Professor Walter Bodmer, research 
director of the Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund, calling on all scientists to 
work harder to understand how the 
press and TV work, and to speak and 
write about science in lay language. 

The report, published earlier this 
week, argues that "scientific literacy is 
becoming an essential requirement for 
everyday life". While education and 
the mass media must tiy to give 
everyone a basic understanding of now 
science works, the group say their most 
urgent message is that it is a scientist’s 
duty to communicate with the public. 

in addition, they recommend the 
Royal Society itself should offer an 
annua! prize to a scientist or scientific 
organization for promoting public 
understanding of science, offer more 
briefings on scientific topics for jour- 
nalists, and advise other societies how 
to help, all these initiatives to.be 
overseen by a standing committee. 
Profcsor David Smith, the society’s 


vice president, says in a foreword it will 
shurtly respond positively to these 
suggestions. 

The report follows an earlier set of 
recommendations on scientific educa- 
tion, and many of these arc repeated. 
The group say better public under- 
standing of science would enhance 
national prosperity, improve the qual- 
ity of public and personal decision- 
making and enrich non-scientists' 
appreciation of our culture. 

However, they admit little is known 
in detail about public understanding of 
science, as distinct from surveys of 
attitudes to science and technology. 
And the report asks the Economic and 
Social Research Council to sponsor 
research into ways of measuring public 
understanding and assessing its effects. 

Meanwhile, they want to see 
changes at all levels of education, from 
renewed efforts to improve adult li- 
teracy and numeracy to more general 
studies courses in universities. The 
report's main educational focus is at 
primary and secondary level, repeat- 
ing earlier calls for more primary 
science and a broader secondary curri- 
culum in which ail pupils would study 
some arts and some science subjects 
throughout. The group say university 
teachers must be persuaded of the 
overall social value of a broader post- 
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The British 
doubles pairing 
in the World 
Student Games, 
Joy Tacon, of 
Houston 
University, and 
Liz Jone9, of 
Miami 
University, 
return home with 
^ their silver 

medals, the first 
- medals for 
almost 20 years 
, in tennis, Britain 
ended the games 
1 seventeenth in 
tJeJ the medals table. 


Demand for publicity 
to win more friends 


by Paul Flather 

A dear message that ail groups in 
higher education had to “start working 
together" to defend and promote the 
values of the universities was put this 
week to the conference of university 
^formation officers meeting at Read- 
wgUmversity. 

The warning that universities had to 
give themselves a higher profile was 
given by Ms Diana Warwick, general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers and Mr Phil Wooias 

S resident of the National Union of 
tudents. 

WaiwU* said all those in univer- 
sities had been forced to seek new 
mends in the last few years, while Mr 
Wooias said that the cuts and the 
philistine Ideology of the recent Green 
rarer had bred a "negative unity" 

STOWE'S' 

Spstf" e ye 10 eye for once. 

SiLvifi cba,le “8e now was to trans- 

■gaaeaassasa 


on campuses. He admited that clearly 
mere was a problem but he accused the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
and other right-wing elements of set- 
ting up bogus invitations to discredit 
universities and undermine unity. 

Ms Warwick said there was no doubt 
universities were a big success “I 
cannot understand why we have not 
put this across better. We need to see 
“ Entity of interest. We hare to 
3H“' € our information more 
widely and present our material bet- 
H- hc ^ l t he 60 members of the 
Standing Conference of Univeraitv 
Information Officers. ^ 

Her riiarpest words however were 
reserved for those she felt had been 
th ® slde down - She singled out 
chancellor of 
U«ds and former University Grants 
Jmmjan, for, criticism. 

Sir Edward wrote to The Times last 
week breaking his silence on the 1981 

A5?on C h?H^ eXpla5n ,hat Salford and 
Aston had been cut at least in oan m 


— : ■“■Malts," Ms Waroi A 

Ulster travel cost reauest 

b their own 


^‘^ ■^y opetMe. three mini- JourS! to M,g“ e S-. h ° ,h( =f daily 

gasses* sfeSS? 


aie^M^ U T^ nJOrdans,ownaild The ■ 
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Staff therefore often prefer tp j use 


II 16 educational system 
e In the media, the norm , 
Peacock committee, cuSR* 
»f ingthc BBC’s funding, to 
ac . cn,mt fhe 'mportanre^ of jffif 
I. science output, and the woul3 
■- sec more science in 
e 'dcs. They regret that ‘S & 

;■ o„,h=wh„,c, e „”S|^ 

i itTS®" 

1SSMBSS5B 

i port imp hes, directs them 
r active role. “If the public 

: about the scientific research ^ 4 

. ports, it is unlikely to worry if 
: of support is reduced." ' 

' ,p ’ i he Sf ou P re comraeadstL 

- some aspects of popular ccmunfo 
! non should be part of a formal sS 
2S. educatl0n . perhaps culmC 
t with a requirement for everTpS 
candidate to produce a short artkv 
r explaining their work to a lay Z 

’ The public understands 

i £6. 90, available from theRoyal Soar 

Kb? C ^L ton House TerraoeSi 

^.Shorter, lUustrated S 
available free on request. 

Creating a 
warmer 

environment 

by Owen Surridge 

Diffidence about the place of (far 
environ menial sciences in higher 
education was the unofficial but dm 
persistent strand running through tie 
third international conference os Ik 
subject held nt Sunderland Polyteds 
this week. There was much talk of hoi 
to fit in, how to convince traditfosl 
academics of the respectability of fc 
subject. 

They were not without amm- 
mem though. Dr David QuLMP, 
Opposition spokesman for the to- 
vimnment, told them at the opening 
ceremony that ns academics they were 
ten y eursH liend of the field. “Whatyos 
are discussing now will become 
fash ionuhic in commerce andpoKtlcs,’ 
he said. “Your ideas have b«i 
accepted hy Government and Oppod- 
tion ami environmental affairs 
come in from the cold. Nowtheomiii! 
on you and politicians to get the 
message across to students and geotra 
public. ’’ 

From Professor Donald Denim 
emeritus professor of land economy it 
Cambridge University and chainnu 
of Ihe Commonwealtn Human &»!> 
gy Council, came a vigorous attaxm 
the trendy and superficial in environ- 
mental studies. 

“The problem before the envboo- 
mental scientist is to know how, uhM 
to command respect in academic cir- 
cles, to devise a discipline fromcowsfi 
of study derived from abstracts® 
from a wide array of subjects dm 
organized as an academic discipline in 
its own right. 

“To take a slice of economic^ 
call it ‘environmental econoal ! c v,i, 
law and call it ’environmental «V“ 
only playing with names. Jt cati ngDUJ 
infuriate the academic economist aw 
lawyer since it appears to th® ® 
disparage their true disciplines. 
minds disciplined by orthodox ur^Jj 
graduate teaching, he said, 
attempt the knitting togetnw " 
strands of knowledge which m® 35 ,” 
environmental studies. 

Woolly minded international 
fcrenccs had done little to 
vironmental science, or human .ro» 
gy, to become presentable is* 

academic discipline, partit mtog™ 
they passed resolutions calMI 
different faculties to conl * ) ‘ I] V^nrs- 

ducc experts in environmental 60 
tion. 

Professor Howard Odum, of 
University, said tbe area under c®^ 
eration had long been the terntoT 
humanists who saw human beu^P 
most important and able to io r\ 
thing they wanted. The feet 
he said, that human beings. lh i 
small and would only survive 
did what the biosphere demaodej/ 
they do not," he said, "the btfljJJJ 
will programme some other cres ,u * 
which will take over," ... • j - 
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Miner hiccup 

fortheAUT 

Ever eager to keep a low profile the 
^sedation of University Teachers 
abstained in last week’s crucial Trade 
Union Congress vote on the miners. 

1 was just bad luck that the tiny 
mamn of 64,000 votes in favour of a 
Mure Labour government bailing out 
Mr ScandU’s union meant the abstain- 
ers were more closely scrutinized than 
usual and there, sitting on the fence 
with some school-teachers and bank 
workers was the AIJT. 

Matters were not improved when it 
was suggested that any one of the three 
unions, if they had voted with the 
moderates, could have saved the day. 
Mathematically possible for the 
teachers and bank workers, even wish- 
fiil thinking by Mr Neil Kinnock could 
not have stretched the AUTs 30,000 
votes quite far enough. . 

Which is not to say academics could 
not have bridged the gap - as the AUT 
doubtless realized while watching the 
college lecturers* union Natfhe quietly 
casting its 74,000 votes in support of 
I the miners and ensuring the motion 
was carried. 


Disgruntlement in Cheltenham, where 
the Polytechnic Central Admissions 
Service a receiving its first applications 
for 19S6. The latest Careers Advisory 
Research Services guide, called 17-18+ 
and written by a Bristol headmaster and 
an Avon careers advisor, has managed 
to leave out references to the 
polytechnic courses handbook and the 


Union Jack flies the flag for Scottish lecturers 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Heard the one about the trade union- 
ist, the philosopher, the Church of 
Scotland minister and the academic? 
He’s just been appointed further and 
higher education officer of Scotland’s 
largest teaching union. 

In two weeks. Jack Dale wlU end an 
18-year career at Paisley College of 
Technology, where he is currently 
senior lecturer in philosophy, to take 
up a Bill time post In the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

Unlike his leaving the ministry 
("there was no tremendous crisis of 
faith: I’d had hopes of moving Into 
academic life as a theologian”), this 
has not been a deliberate career 
move. However, he has been under a 
certain moral pressure to change 
Jobs. 

First, social sciences at Paisley are 
seeking job losses following the Gov- 
ernment cuts of their courses, and 
Jack Dale’s resignation will ease tbe 

K ress ure on the two younger col- 
agues in his department. 

Second, as honorary secretary of 
the Association of Lecturers in Scot- 


Personal 
File. . i . 




tlsh Central Institutions (mem- 
bership 650), Jack Dale has master- 
minded this summer’s merger of 
ALSCI and the EIS (membership 
45,000). ALSCI members would 
have beeu extremely alarmed that 
their interests would not be safe- 
guarded had Jack Dale not been put 
in charge of EIS ALSCI, which will 
act within the EIS umbrella. 

Given current Government cuts, 
Mr Dale believes that the central 
Institutions in particular, aud public 
sector higher education in general, 
need the strength of a property 
organized professional union which 
can command the attention of the 
Scottish Office and the educational 
world. 

Scottish higher education, how- 
ever, Is divided among five unions, 
and the Scottish Office decision to 
bring the two largest further ednea- 
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tion colleges into the central institu- 
tion sector meant the prospect of staff 
in 16 colleges being represented by 
four separate unions. 

The strongest was obviously the 
EIS further education lecturers’ 
national section (FELNS), an auton- 
omous group within the larger union, 
and Jack Dale bas negotiated similar 
self-governing status for EIS- ALSCI. 


Liverpool union row erupts 


PC AS guide to applicants. It also has a 
I rather attractive flow chart showing 
\ prospects after A levels. In which the 


only courses apparently offered by 
polytechnics are certificates, diplomas 
ana sandwich degrees. 


Tall story 
truncated 


Astra Tiger, the Japanese sportswear 
manufacturers had a sizeable prob- 
lem kitting out competitors for the 
recent World Student Games, held 
on the firm’s doorstep In Kobe. 

Aslcs’ carefully selected name - an 
acronym for anlma sana In corpore 
satto lost a little of its Impact on the 




and a half inch Newcastle University 
medical student Kevin Boyd, when 
he found his free allocation consisted 
of an Impossibly tight pair of trunks 
and a robe that barely reached his 
waist. 


Professor Barbara Clayton is the first 
female dean of the Southampton 
Medical School. Edinburgh University 
presented her with an honorary doclo- 


Y ner zatnourgh equivalent - dean oj 
the faculty of medicine Professor Cor- 
don Whitby. Professor Clayton yhu no 
l i h* admiringly. 

j ™ rtad steadfastly refused to burnher 
bra’. U was not only her intelligence 
°na wit, but also her modesty and 
c Pf n f l which made her so deserving of 
fills honour. 


Sir Keith 
makes history 

j As a keen student of history. Sir Keith 
| Joseph must have derived a little extra 
Pleasure in avoiding the reshuffle- For 
it means that he is now virtually certain 
to make a little piece of history I 
mmself. That is not, as Clive Jenkins 1 
told the TUC, to be the first minister 
anre Idi Amin to shut down a unlversi- 
nf ci Ut a ! tfie tongest-serving Secretary 
j” “ tat ? 101 Education. Having rccent- 


Erf : a notoriously high turnover. Sir ' 
with now has only eight months to go 
EL!* 8 ! 9 e °rgc Tomlinson’s record 
zj™ 1 Attlee’s two government* be- 
tween 1947 and 19sf. 


by David Jobbins non-teacl 

Trades Union Congress officials are to influence 
try to sort out an Inter-union dispute which un 
over who should represent clerical sent spec 
staff at Liverpool University. force has 

The dispute could endanger the Follow 
long-standing “spheres of influence" back dov 
agreement between the university un- union sid 
ions and the vice chancellors if the Alistair f 
clerical staff insist on sticking to their pute to tl 
decision to join the Association of of the 1 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial erniag re 
Staffs. w pettog ffl 

ASTMS general secretary Mr Clive The st 
Jenkins was In Liverpool earlier this which ws 
year to attend the amalgamation cere- 225 vote: 
muny after white-collar staff voted bership_ 
overwhelmingly in a secret ballot to ASTMS 
merge their staff association with his branch r< 
union. uniyersil; 

But the merger has led to a com- its tnei 

E laint by the National and Local Soar, sail 

iovernment Officers Association to lndepend 
the universities' central council for we had I 

Yes minister, it’s a 
hard life in power 

by Peter Hennessy govcmmi 

While the nation watched coming IkeFr 
Tories “crawling up the staircase of showpiec 


non-leaching staff that the spheres of 
influence agreement laying down 
which unions should normally repre- 
sent specified sections of the work- 
force has been breached. 

Following the refusal of ASTMS to 
back down, the secretary to the trade 
union side of the central council, Mr 
Alistair Macrae, has referred the dis- 
pute to the TUC as a potential breach 
of the Bridlington agreement gov- 
erning relations between unions com- 
peting for similar workforces. 

The staff association at Liverpool, 
which was founded in 1965, voted by 
225 votes to 72 out of a total mem- 
bership of 425 to become part of 
ASTMS but distinct from the union’s 
branch representing technicians at the 
university. . 

Its then general secretary, Mr Brian 
Soar, said inis week: “As a certificated 
independent trade union we consider 
we had the right to choose who - if 


Tories “crawling up the staircase of 
preferment on their bellies (the 
phrase is Nye Bevan’s) over the two 
days of Mrs Thatcher’s reshuffle last 
week, a conference of scholars and 


government vis a vis the bureaucracy. 

The Frank Stacey memorial lecture, 
showpiece of the annual conference of 
the public administration committee of 
the Joint University Council for Sodnl 
and Public Administration (which is a 
more exciting body than it reads) was 
given at Derwent College, York, by Sir 


dvil servants in York pondered the 
fate of the hapless iurnor ndnister and in the mid- 

the inadequacies ofthe P«bUc expendi- Js remenibc S as the inven- 
ture system 200 miles back down tne ^ ^ for a spiky, very 

A “Cabinet ministers in Britain," said Can Govem- 

Dr Kevin The-akston of Birmingham Effyenfl was as timely as Dr 

Polytechnic, “need to be physics and ^ |he next f ew wee ks 

intellectual prodigies toM^ wtb their both chaired 

jobs". So why arc junior ministers so Whitelaw, will totter through 

underused? the annual agony of the autumn public 

“Reshuffles are one of the few _ wh ich is another 

reminders that junior n^rterseri* , ga y ing it * s cuts time again. 

saidDrTheakstonwhoMPhDtrorit tfytelaw, will preside oyer 

the London in ^™vi n c MKC 21. the Cabinet group which 

seems to have turned tonnjMiw g ^ ^ j evd of rate 8upp ort grant, 

therapist for the untermenschen ol ^ 62, the “star chamber" 

British public life. . . , puts the spending ministers 

Some had happy stonw to tell thd 3,™ U gj, P the wringer. 

sympathetic listener like the Nvy criticized the Government 

minuter who recalled: It was a tawi for WHn to put figures in Its summer 

nating job to have - one of the ray j ew of social security spending and 

jobs in government. I flew on to the subsequent remarks took him deep 

Ark Royal, went up m s was into Wtelaw country, 

on exercises with the commandos, was ^ nQ( M open government 

being lowered down on bits of string io and j kjlQW ±9l showing its 

land on ships all the time . ban d at too early a stage can make 

Attheotberendoffoespedrumwi nan difficult for Whitehall. 

the bleak memory of Mr ^ex Lyou Ncv |^ eless i f ce i that it will be 

about his time as a junior minister a degirable M OV ercome prevailing gov- 
the Home Office under Mr Roy J®nk inhibitions about displaying 

ins: “For the last 12 monthsIWM there Qptioi1s if thc crlncs are to be 

he just vetoed anjthingcoi Jke persuaded about the adequacy of the 


anyone - we joined. Obviously we 
chose what we considered to be the 
better body." 

But Mr Macrae said Nalgo was rec- 
ognized as the appropriate union for 
clerical staff. "If ASmS had wanted 
an adjustment to the spheres of influ- 
ence agreement they could have asked 
for one. But what they did was to go 
ahead without such an approach." 

N algo’s national universities officer, 
Mr Alec Thompson, said:” We have 
objected to the TUC and to the central 
council. “The spheres of influence 
agreement was drawn up under TUC 
auspices, arid has been recently reaf- 
firmed by the university employers. 
ASTMS’ attempt to undermine it puts 
into serious jeopardy a system even the 
vice chancellors have accepted.” 

The TUC is expected to hold infor- 
mal discussions to try to conciliate 
between ASTMS and Nalgo. 

NUS promotes 
benefits claim 

Students are to be encouraged to claim 
their full soda! security entitlement as 
part of a campaign against wholesale 
changes in the state benefits promised 
by the Government. 

This term the National Union of 
Students is to attach a high profile to its 
“Claim it while you can’ campaign and 
expects that thousands of students will 
apply for housing and other benefits, 
lower prescription charges and help 
with travel costs for higher education 

students. . 

NUS vice president Ms Vicky Phil- 
lips said: “If people do not claim and 
resist Fowler this year, they may not 
have any benefits to claim next year.” 
Last year NUS ran a “Claim it 
campaign” which it says won a number 
of sigmficant victories, particularly 
over discretionary awards. This year, 
the new element is the suggestion that 
students whose claims for travel costs 
have been refused should demand a 
hardship grant. 


He is too good a trade unionist to 
try to steal members from other 
associations, but he clearly believes 
thc Ideal Is for thc other unions also to 
merge with the EIS. 

He will not only be responsible for 
E1S-ALSC1, but also for FELNS. 
However, he is not a tyro on hirther 
education issues, and has learned his 
trade under the most critical of 
audiences - for the past five years he 
has been staff side negotiator on the 
Scottish Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee. 

His SJNC colleagues praise him for 
his eloquent, powerfully conducted, 
well presented arguments. “He’s a 
quick thinker on his feet,” says one. 
“The only thing is that he lends to use 
20 words when three would do - but 
then, he’s a philosopher.” 

He has no plans to move from his 
West Coast home to Edinburgh, 
where the EIS, headquarters are. His 
wife, a leading community medicine 
specialist, has her own career In 
Glasgow, he explains, where she 
holds an honorary lectureship at 
Glasgow University, therefore he 
should be the one to commute. 

PM praises 
ALBSU 

The prime minister, Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, this week paid tribute to the 
work of the adult literacy movement in 
Britain, on its tenth anniversary. 

A message from Mrs Thatcher con- 
veying her congratulations and recog- 
nizing thc “considerable achievements 
of the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
Unit and its predecessors was read to a 
reception to mark the anniversary on 
Tuesday by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
I Secretary of State for Education. 

Sir Keith went on to add his own 
commendation, praising the strength 
of the partnership between the unit, 
local education authorities and volun- 
teers which had resulted in such an 
overwhelmingly successful literacy 
programme. 

He reminded guests at thc reception 
in London that 10 years ago literacy 
students numbered 10,000 and only 
half of local authorities provision for 
adult literacy tuition. 

Now, cveiy local authority provided 
a programme and currently 100,000 
students were undergoing tuition. 
During the decade, more than 300,000 
students had received instruction, Sir 
. Keith said. a 

“Wc must not forget the great 
achievement of those receiving tuition, 
ns well os those who provide it," lie 
added. 

Referring to ALBSU’s current plea 
for funds to conduct research into the 
effectiveness of literacy projects, Sir 
Keith said he would be interested in 
hear further details. 


Correction 

The committee of the National Advis- 
ory Body, at its meeting last week, 
discussed the desirability of making a 
joint allocation of teacher training 
places between Wolverhampton 


S*olytechiiic and ; the West Midlands 
College of Higher Education, not the 
withorawal of the polytechnic’s^own 


places as stated in last week's THES. A 
joint allocation was approved. 


through the wringer. 
Sir Led criticized t 


criticized the Government 


for felling to put figures in its summer 
review of social security spending and 
his subsequent remarks took him deep 
into Whitelaw country. 

“I am not an open government 
fanatic, and I know that showing its 
band at too early a stage can : make 
things more difficult for Whitehall. 
Nevertheless I feel that it - will be 
Hprirahle to overcome prevailing gov- 




RESEARCH DEGREES 

Part-time MPhil and/or PhD (CIMAA) degrees 

LAW and SOCIO-LEG AL STUDIES 

Suitably qualified graduates are welcome to apply for degreesin 
Soclo-Legal Studies and Law, with particular reference to: 

* Sociology of Law * Personal Injury Litigation 

* Lagal Theory * Lawand Property 

■ * Company Law (Engllah^merF * Welfare Law 

can and EEC) * Access to Legal Services 

* Economic and Social History of * Labour Law 

Law • Conaumortaw 

* Occupational Health a nd S af aty * Public Law/Law and 

■ Contract Law the State 


^Reason flowed from every sentence 

£ waaernic institutions in the age of 
Janatt-like efficiency and effecuve- 

»e«. M* 


STS ie^MfAndrew Gray of Kent Uni- 

should be bought bu ^ b J tf * h ® ■ veraitv and Df Christopher Polhtt of 
vyhip and given fttie to eyery ne g University were scathing 

appointee S M Inadequacy of the^nide 

every Cabinet utomotec to snow no . brmance indicators currently in 
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Full-time studentB are also invited to apply. No financial grants are 
likely to be available from the Polytechnic, but there are a smell 
number of research associate posts where fees may be waived and 
payment made for part-time teaching. 

Please write or telephone for further details and an application form, 
quoting ref BSM/LAW: Research Office, Middlesex Polytechnic, 1,14 
Chase Side, LondbnNf 4 SPN. 01 -B8B 6599. ' 
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Tire TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Karen Gold reports from the Social Democratic Party conference in Torquay 




Delegates 
told of 
WEA crisis 


The Workers' Educational Association 
:s facing Ihc severest crisis in ils KO-year 
history, Mr Jack Taylor, assistant 
national director of the WEA told n 
fringe meeting. 

Inc Department of Education and 
Science was making an 8.3 per cent cut 
in the association's £2. ■! mill inn annual 
budget, in a time af cuts in adult 
education spending by local education 
authorities and university extramural 
departments, he said. 

But it was also insisting that grunts to 
WEA districts should be related to the 
output of students, undermining rural, 
innovative and specialist work, and 
making districts compete against each 
other tor money. 

Mrs Anne Sofer, SDP member of 
the Grenier London Council and the 
inner London Education Authority, 
suid the amount of money being cut 
from the WEA was peanuts in terms of 
the naiionnl education budget. 

“ITie general squeeze from Hie cen- 
tre is so severe dim nothing escapes, 
however small and however useless the 
suffering, like that the WEA is going 
through." 

The SDP wasdosc to the WEA in ils 
philosophy of liberal education as 
something everyone in an advanced 
democracy should be able to enjoy. 
But the distinction between liberal and 
vocational education was outdated, 
she said. "With different patterns of 
work and leisure, what were once 
hobbies and work were now con- 
verging.” 


SDP aims to improve access 


Policies outlined in the Government's 
Green Paper on the future of higher 
education would end up making 
access to higher education more 
difficult, the SDP education spokes- 
man Mr Michael Hancock, Ml’, told 
the conference. 

"Who would decide if the benefits of 
education would be worth the cost, as 
the Government had expressed it in 
the Green Paper?" he asked, winding 
up the parly's debuie on higher educa- 
tion. 

“How will you define which people 
are going to have the ability to benefit? 
The system will penalize candidates 
who wjll fall at this added barrier. It is 
not acceptable in a modem democracy 
that such a limited segment of the 
population should benefit from higher 
education." 

The SDP’s policy for higher educa- 
tion would include education benefit 
grants to encourage 16-year-olds to 
stay on at school, and two-year general 
degrees which would attract many 
people who would not otherwise con- 
sider higher education. The party also 
believed that teaching and research 
could to some extent be separated, and 
that a nationally defined research prog- 
ramme could then be established. 

The SDP would encourage greater 
company and industrial involvement in 
research ((trough grants, but such in- 
volvement would be in addition to Gov- 
ernment support for research , he said . 

The present situation where alpha- 
rated research projects could not get 
funded was a nonsense, said Mr 
Hancock. Jn Portsmouth, his consti- 
tuency, the funding problem was so 
bad the polytechnic had a new £1.5 
million library extension bur could not 
afford to buy books to put in it. 
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Michael Hancock: mobilizing public opinion 



But public opinion on education had 
to be mobilized. “This Government 
can do what they have done and will 
continue to do it because they simply 
don't believe there are any votes in 
education." 

The conference carried without dis- 
sension a motion condemning the 
Government Green Paper For its lack 
of clearly defined startegy, short-term 
market considerations and failure to 
improve access. It called for more 
access, more part-time provision and 
an end to the cuts. But it supported the 
Green Paper's insistence that student 
unions must be committed to free 
speech. 

The Green Paper was negative, 
divisive and failed to recognize it was 


Government’s job to provide the 
means to make higher education con- 
tribute to the well-being of the nation, 
said Mr Don Gamper, North Humber- 
side. 

"Wc don't view higher education as 
essentially a drain on the productive- 
parts of the economy for which the 
minimum possible funding is grudgingly 
to be provided,” he said. The party 
supported the move towards more 
science and technology, but properly 
funded. 

Hie Social Democrats had talked a 
lot about low morale among school 
teachers, but morale wns also low in 
higher education, said Mr Adrian 
Vinson, a Southampton University 
lecturer. 


Teachers’ training rapped Staff ‘aware nf limi tatinnc’ 


Only one in she third-year trainee 
primary teachers at St Mary’s College, 
Twickenham, is being trained to leach 
art, despite the fact that the subject is a 
crucial part of the junior school curri- 
culum. 

This observation was made by HM 
Inspectors in their recent 40-pasre 


Inspectors in their recent 40-page 
Tcrajrt on the college, which specializes 
in initial teacher training. They say: 
“Art is a subject which all primary 
teachers are expected to teach and it is 
a cause for concern that so few stu- 
dents in the college receive appropri- 
ate tiaining.” p 

They explain that reduced student 
numbers led to a rehousing of the art 
department in a smaller area described 
as “two converted workshops which 
admit little daylight.” The Inspectors 
say: “The need for better accommoda- 
tion may . offer some explanation for 
the poor quality of same third year 
professional and school-based work 
which was seen. 

• * 

They record an Increase in the 
number of second years getting art 


training - 33 BEd students out of 106, 
62 of whom are training to teach in 
primary schools. This is partly attri- 
buted to changes which are being made 
to the structure of the BEd course. 

The inspectors observe “a good 
daTds at the college. They say: "Stu- 
dents' written work showed that the 
main points of the areas under consid- 
eration had been understood but that 
more time and attention should be 
gpren to the development of analytical 

They conclude that students on 
placement have good access to a range 
of schools in the London area, but they 
fear that in their fourth year BEd 
students do not get enough teaching 
experience. 6 

The inspectors observe “a ggood 


Constant reforms and revisions to the 
BEd degree, but adds that the abs- 
West Midlands College of Higher 
Education shows that college staff are 
aware of the current limitations o£ the 
courses, according to a new report on 
the college from Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate. 

The report praises the college for 
developing a well organized system for 
teaching practice for all courses "con- 
scientiously carried out”, and notes 
mat staff are academically well qual- 
ified and particularly supportive of 
students’ welfare needs. ^ 

m.S£J h f« re P 0T ? a,so P hl P°in* a 
number of limitations which still need 
attention. It welcomes a new guided 
optioM S y S te m introduced into die 
BEd degree but adds that the abs- 


down the drop-out rate. Of the 1983 
graduates, 43 per cent of the BEd 
students and 54 per cent of the PGCE 
students found permanent teaching 
posts by the following December. 


ence of religious education *for all 
wwept those following a main religious 
studies course is a cause for content. 

first-school postgraduate 
amrse, the (inspectors Bay there is an 
unbalance between the time allocated 
to mathematics and to language and 
reading work, and that the fbsence of 


humanities is again a matter of some 
concern. 

The secondary course has suffered 
because the subjects on offer have 
been reduced to four - history, French, 
mathematics and physics or chemistry. 
The inspectors note as a matter for 
regret the absence of biological sci- 
ence. The report acknowledges a new 
course framework is planned. 

Overall the inspectors urge the col- 
Jege to pay more attention to the 
qua 1 1 1 y of some of the .schemes of work 
drawn up by the students, and to more 
rigorous assessment of the perform- 
ance of some students during their 
school practice. 

On the plus side, the report says the 

ment and voluntary redundancy in the 
past three years. It also noted that the 
^resourced, with the 
““57 ,? esCn J 3ed 88 "exceptionally 
: 11 s8ats U P to 260. is open to 
9pm has six qualified librarians on 


Poor Fred Jarvis. Thd whole-hearted 
support given by the trades Union 
Congress to farther lightning boots 
of Inaction by tho National Union of 
Teachers was heavily overshadowed 
by more fandamenlal questions at 
Blackpool. I might add in passing 
that the long summer break has seen 
the teachers lose momentum and 
parents likely to find tho NUT’b 
intransigence hard to take in the 
coming months. 

Also, when considering that key 
question of the day - whether It is the 
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Lacking democracy: a demonstration 





question of the d 
Governments p 


day - whether It is the 
policies or their pre- 


sentation which is responsible for the 
slide In the polls -one might consider 
the inability to establish that under 
the last Labour Government the 
teachers were left 11 per cent worse 
off by 1979 than at the time of the 
Houghton Award In 1974. It has been 
runaway Inflation during the Labour 
years, not the present Government's 
approach, which has caused the 
severe erosion of teachers’ pay. 

What the TUC has been about this 
year is democracy - or the lack of it - 
In the trade union movement. TUC 
policy, not realized through a major- 
ity .vote and determined by men 
iisuaQy not elected by secret ballots. 
Is that Government money for postal 
ballots shojdd not be accepted. 

Yet (he engineers* members de- 
cided by 12-1 that Government 


money was a useful bonanza. The 
majority In Blackpool seemed to 
believe (he law of the TUC is superior 
to (he law of the land or (ho wishes of 
a democratic majority of the Unions 
Rather strange, one might think, 
when one remembers IheTmpolence 
of the old TUC carthorse faced by 
powerful union bosses. 

Self-interest if not conunonsensc 
eventually prevailed. Union mem- 
bership Is falling drastically and 
financial losses came Into the equa- 
tion If big unions were to walk out. So 
in the end, the kind of uneasy 
short-term nidge so beloved or both 
the TUC and the Labour Party was 
hammered out in smoke-filled 
rooms. To those nostalgic for the 
1960s it wbb quite like old limes. 

And for the prime minuter 'it 
provided a convenient reminder for 
the public of what the real alternative 
is. 

In terms of the TUC's public image 
it was a disaster. The settlement 
failed to; hide the essential antl- 


Jemocratfc stance' of many union 
bosses. The reason they are against 
2*™“ one-vote Is that they know 
Bml 11 tar harder to get 
away With extreme policies. Witness 

troublesome ballot In his final chal- 
J2K £,2® Government after he had 

^o^Ued to bring out the miners on 

will find It Increasingly 
dlfflcuH to dray Its people democracy 
r._g nd «!*»■ Tbe trade untra 
movement has had democracy thrust 
^ Thatcher government 

^dllsMMdurimeXrs^SMi 

to allowing others 
to take decisions for iheS 0 ? to 

1 ndUlouper 

overspent tlti mflHo* hist ye£ 


Rate-cap" 
threat 
to jobs 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Further education lecturers in Si„,l 
C lyde Region could face conjpS 
redundancies because of the Z! 
financial straitjacket”, the coiwm, 
of Strathclyde’s further educriSS 
committee has warned 
Councillor Joe McLean, speaknuai 
the council meeting of the!3 
Further and HigherWtio^ 
ciation m Glasgow, said the regkK 
a policy of no compulsory redundav 
ocs. But over the next six months 
there would be considerable p K mZ 
to reduce the region's staff ipendtag 
bill and earmark lecturers "suraliistQ 
requirements in their particularfield ' 
The region, which has exceeded 
Government spending guidelines bt 
£41 million, could lose between ffl 
million and £100 million through rate- 
capping at the beginning of next finan- 
cial year. 

With the decline in traditional Indus- 
tries in the region, a number of further 
education courses, for example those 
connected with shipbuilding, are no 
longer viable. But the region is cor- 
renlly retraining staff through in str- 
vice courses in computer studies and 
electronics, said Mr McLean, 
Delegates did not seem unduly alar- 
med by these predictions, and the 
SFHEA general secretary, Mr Gra- 
ham Alison, said laterthat StralhiM 
had managed to accommodate Gov- 
ernment clawbacks in the past. It to 
still not clear whether the coundh 
niling Labour group, which faces elec- 
tions next May, was simply crying 
wolf, he said. 

However, delegates did attack 
Councillor McLean over the region^ 
policy of encouraging adults to attend 
courses in schools, when these (rat 
also available in colleges. 

Councillor McLean said that (here 
was no evidence of intake decline in 
colleges, and that adults gain ingq# -- 
ifications in schools would inevitably 
mean a subsequent enhanced uptake 
of college courses. 

But one lecturer dnjmcd that enrol- 
meats in courses run by his college's 
community education departments 
dropped by 60 per cent as a result of 
adults attending schools. 

Ollier lecturers maintained It was 
not in the adult's best interests to be 
taught in schools since teachers did Ml 
have the expert isc of further education 
lecturers in educating people from a 
range of different backgrounds. 

Tnc SFHEA also criticized tho re- 
gion for charging fees for college 
courses, while similar courses In 
schools were free. “The cynical might 


■ Jb* ratepayers and 

a growing army of leftwing activists 
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suggest that what you’re really trying 
to do is doctor falling rolls in schools, 
said one lecturer. 

But Councillor McLean said U was 
coincidental that Strathclyde's poOcy 
on free access to school had evolved at 
the same time as falling rolls. It w® 
also the region’s long-term policy to 
abolish all fees for farther eaucanooi 
he added. Currently, young peopteu 
school received no funding, but twr® 
was significant advantage in i 
going to college since they would then 
nave a bursary. “It's swings and roimo- 
abouts,” he said. ,. 

• The SFHEA voted at its council 
meeting to reject any pay offer, ex- 
pected at the end of this month, whW 
docs not include a commitment w 
restore losses in salary since 1974. 

Power of five 

New computing equipment worth 
£1.8m is being installed in dwuiuvjjfr 
ties of Durham and Newcastle paw*®, 
by a grant from the Computer 
for Universities and Research 
cils. It will be smaller in size m 
provide five times the current coBjpw 
mg power. The universities also plan £ 
install new high speed local newors 
links within the next year. 


age is pan of a £65 million contralto 
supply educational equipment 
training for the Sultan Qaboos Di- 
versity. - 
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Cash controls mean fewer Nigerians 


by Paul Flather . 

JL nu ,nber of Nigerian students corn- 
• C iJ chidv in Britain is set to decline 
« eichS controls imposed by their - 
SSnS make it increasingly diffi- 
fffTthcm to pay course fees. 

In March and again in May the , 
Ceniral Bank of Nigeria issued a 
SSSt - mainly of private colleges , 

and tutors for which exchange facilities 
S3 been suspended leaving thousands , 

Xeriras stranded in mid-course 
uncertain how they would find the 
necessary fees. 

However, it seems that most stu- 
dents managed to stay on their 
courses, finding alternative sources of 
money, or coming to some arrange- 
ment with their coSeges. Others trans- 
ferred to equivalent courses at univer- 
sities, polytechnics or public sector 
colleges not on the blacklist. 


Electronic 
scheme 
goes ahead 

by Carmel McQuaid 
A cross-border EEC scheme, aimed at 
improving the engineering industry in 
both Northern Ireland and the repub- 
lic, started on a trial basis for one year 
last October, has been given the go 
ahead for a further year. 

Known as the Electronic Entrep- 
reneurs Programme, it has involved 
three electronic engineers from 
Queen's University, Belfast, and four 
horn die National Institute of Higher 
Education in Limerick, who have been 
taught the intricacies of n profit and 
loss sheet, the function and structure 
of b limited company, how to run and 
plan a firm ana how to argue their 
financial prospects with a view to 
getting project funding while carrying 
mi with their own work. Mr Eainon 
Vernon, of the Wolfsnn unit at 
Queen’s said: "There is no point in 
having a finished product on the work 
bench if Ihc engineer lacks the business 
acumen to ensure it gets to the market 
place, and to its optimum slot there." 

The scheme wns conceived by Dr 
Fabian Monds, director of the Wolfsnn 
unit, and his follow electronics expert, 
Tom Carroll, from the Limerick In- 
novation Centre who, as visiting pro- 
fessor at Queen’s over three months, 
saw an opening for EEC funding. 

A formal request was made for 
assistance from the European Social 
Fund, which resulted in an undisclosed 
sum being made available, on condi- 
tion that the indigenous engineering 
industry in both places would benefit. 

Special significance was attached to 
the cross-border aspect, which en- 
tailed two students from Limerick 
coming to Belfast in turn for a week in 
Febmary and June, while the Queen's 
students worked in Limerick for two 
weeks In November. This ensured 
experience of very different business 
milieux, since affairs in the republic 
are geared to the American model, in 
contrast to the British techniques oper- 
ating In Belfast. 

All the students have succeeded in 
finishing, complete with financial 
documentation, the manufactured in- 
vention they sold in idea form to their 
wpervisors before being accepted for 
meproject. 

The only qualification for entry is a 
good degree along with a bright idea, 
wtucb must be related to manufactur- 


But private colleges are now report- 
ing fewer students registering for new 
courses, and there arc fears that the 
students may be driven to other coun- 
tries which have so far escaped the 
close scrutiny of the Central Bunk. 

The British Council estimates there 
are some 4,000 Nigerians in public 
institutions in Britain. At least another 
4,000 are in private colleges according 
to the United Kingdom Council for 
Overseas Student Affairs. The Nige- 
rian High Commission, however, nas 
put the total figure at more than 
10 , 000 . 

One blacklisted college. City Tuto- 
rial College in London said this week 
the number of Nigerian students reg- 
istered for the new year was 40, down 
from 50 the past year, and a peak of 
120 a few years ago. The students now 
also have to pay one term's deposit in 
advance. 


Mr Gabriel George, the director of 
studies, said: “Wc have had to show a 
great deal of flexibility. There have 
been long delays in getting money 
through from Nigerians. We are 
obviously wary of accepting Nigerians 
and we are now getting fewer and 
fewer applications. 

City Tutorial College, in common 
with a number of other colleges on the 
blacklist, has been forced to keep up 
numbers by looking to the Middle and 
Far East. It has decided not to run 
courses for which only Nigerians 
apply. 

In recent years a number of private 
London colleges including the 
Broadwater College of Banking and 
the City Commercial College have 
been forced to close in part because of 
unpaid fees from Nigerian students, 


though other commercial pressures 
were also involved. 

UKCOSA said the blacklist had 
caused a great deal of confusion. Mr 
Andy Masnclcr, an assistant executive 
secretary, snid Nigerians still regarded 
an education as prestigious. However 
this could change if students were 
forced by the blacklist to go elsewhere. 
Mr Brian Rawl of the Institute of 
Bankers expressed concern that trad- 
ing links could be undermined if fewer 
Nigerians came over for banking 
courses in London. Some 750 took 
banking courses this year. 

The Nigerian High Commission said 
the controls had been brought in to 
prevent students going abroad to do 
courses that were available in Nigeria. 
The aim was to save money and stop 
students taking “luxury” courses. 
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Eco-mishap in poly’s ‘back garden’ 


A team of researchers from North East London 
Polytechnic’s Environment and Industry Research Unit 
(above) Is helping to salvage the River Rodlng and restock 
it with fish following n major pesticide spillage. 

■ Researchers at the unit have already advised the 

London Wildlife Trust on how to revive the river and 
have now been asked to take port in the long-term 
recovery programme. 

Dr Paul Birch, the unit head, said: “We are 

Disaster funds set aside 
for burns research unit 

Some of the proceeds from the chart- copies and topped 

st^ 3 ?&isa , ssa cswis 

fire arc to be used to set up a Plastic A proportion of thi 

Surgery and Burns Research Unit at USBt j t0 get U p the ne 
the University of Bradford. Terry Baker, profess 

Among the first patients at the new sciences and dean of 1 
unit - to he based jointly at the School university eaid: Plas 
of Biomedical Sciences at the umversi- kind has been asm 
ty and at St Luke's Hospital - wffl .be iwarch betwmra th 
survivors of the football ground fire the health authority 
who need extensive courses of-itan “There is a strange 


Important because It virtually runs through the 
polytechnic's back garden.*' 

The accident happened whena lorry carrying pesticide 
crashed on the M 11 motorway five months ago, spilling a 
large quantity of its cargo Into a culvert under the road. 

Within minutes 45 gallons of chemicals flowed Into a 
nearby brook and from there Into the river. A spokesman 
from the London Wildlife Trust said: “ThespUfagehas 
wiped out the Rodlng's fish and Insect population and hns 
so upset the ecological balance that the river Is in danger 
of becoming an open sewer. 
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Showdown 
for cowboy 
colleges 

This Is the time of the year when the 
unacceptable face of employment 
policies In further and higher educa- 
tion Is brought home with a 
vengeance. Officials are Inundated 
with calls for help from those whose 
temporary contracts have expired 
and not been renewed, and those 
members who have enjoyed, some- 
times for many years, substantial 
employment on a part-time basis, 
finding that work Is no longer avail- 
able. 

Despite increasing experience of 
redundancy caused by financial cut- 
backs or course closures, lecturing is 
still regarded as a relatively secure 
form of employment and most staff 
working in the sector have an ex- 
pectation of continuous employment 
and job security. Many lecturers are 
unaware of the rapid growth In the 
use of temporary contracts In the 
sector or the pressures which are 
turning many fall-time posts into 
part-time work. 

Obviously there are occasions ' 
when the use of temporary contracts 
or employment on a part-time basis is 
legitimate and sensible. People may 
be stand big In for those on second- 
ment, taking maternity leave or some 
other form of absence from a post to 
which they intend to return. Similar- 
ly there can be legitimate reasons for 
the use of part-time appointments 
and sensibly handled they can enrich 
academic provision In colleges, by 
facilitating the employment of staff 
who at oilier times In the week are 
practising their respective trades or 
professions. 

Recently, employers and college 
managements, perhaps encouraged 
by the competitive free market forces 
which we are told will make colleges 
more effective Institutions, are seek- 
> ing both to Increase the use of 


temporary contracts for posts which 
ore dearly needed on a permanent 
basis, and to Increase the proportion 


jT-.i'.mwih, wiuic a icc at 

weturers who supervise. 
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Walk Alone. The disc sold 500,000 


copies and topped the charts. All 
profits from the record are to be used 
to help victims of the fire. 

A proportion of the proceeds is to be 
used to set up the new unit. Professor 
Terry Baker, professor of biomedical 
sciences and dean of life sciences at the 
university said: "Plastic surgery of this 
kind has been a strong area of joint 
research between the umveraty and 
the health authority since 1980. 

"There is astrange irony that the fire 
should have happened here in Brad- 
ford. with the benefits of our research 
both in surgical techniques and in 
specially developed dressings so readi- 
ly available.'' 


Plea for more involvement in adult education 


ty Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Employers in Britain must become 
evolved in adult basic educa- 

a2l i JP 1 leave il 10 depend on 
ce nfral and local government support. 

v was made by Professor 

*f«ge Bown, director or adult and 


at Glasgow Uni- 
confcjl ^toing at an Edinburgh 
prance mar king the ltth 

literal™ 1 ? of ^ ,a unch of adult 
,u « ac y schemes in Scotland, 

lea ®? wn ^ id ,hal . in other , 


much more money into basic educa- 
tion, and she was rather surprised that 
here employers seemed to think it was 
nothing to do with them. 

“Adult basic education has to be 
seen as an integral part of rammumg 
education and an 

ment to the formal education system, 
not something isolated in a corner, 

^Professor Bown added that all hough 
thCre 

250 OOO SS? needed help, but only 

10,000 were at present benefiting from 


Throughout the world, the number 
of people who were Illiterate was still 
on the increase. “We can send people 
to th6 moon, but we can t help ordin- 


Dr Ethel Gray, president of the 
Scottish Institute of Adult Education, 
said that one of the achievements of 
the “unstoppable groundsweH" in 
sdult basic education was in removing 
the stigma of admitting to illiteracy. Jn 
different ways, everyone was illiterate, 
she said, either technological! v, in 
computer knowledge. ■ musically ■ or 
socially. 


Bank rejects 
NUS claims 

Barclays Bank this week hit back at 
plans by student leaders to pillory it for 
its involvement in South Africa and 
claimed it wbs an innocent victim. 

Action planned by the National 
Union of students for October 24 is 
expected to involve thousands of stu- 
dents in a picket of Barclays branches 
on campuses and in university and 
college towns. 

But a bank spokesman said: “We are 
sorry tbat NUS feels it has to resort to 
such action to make it views known." 

He pointed out that for commercial 
reasons Barclays had ceased to be a 
controlling shareholder in the South 
African Based Barclays National 
Bank, reducing its holding from a 
controlling 50.4 per cent to 40.4 per 
cent. . . 

Barclays has expressed its total 
opposition to apartheid and believes 
that as a major shareholder it can exert 
a force for toe good, by influencing the 
National Banins commitment to mul- 
tiracial and equal opportunities poll- 
cies. 

The bank admits that its share of the 
£1 billion student market did fall In 
1984 but claims this was due to com- 
mercial rather than political factors. 
Other banks were committing larger 
budgets for incentives to encourage 
new student businesses, or had greater 
levels of representation on campus, a 
spokesman said. 

Apart from the Barclays picket, 
> NUS Is organizing a picket of the South 
African embassy on October 19. 


of work In a college which is done 1 by 
part-time staff. 

We now have the situation where 
some people find that their so-called 
temporary contracts are renewed 
annually - often, If Natflie docs not 
intervene, for live or six years In 
succession. To add insult to iqjury 
many are also required to sign away, 
as part of their contract, their statu- 
tory rights under employment leg- 
islation, eg to appeal to Industrial 
tribunals against unfair dismissal. 

This Insertion of waiver clauses is a 
favoured strategy of “cowboy” em- 
ployers who seem unable to diffe- 
rentiate between positive manage- 
ment and discreditable employment 
practices. The best that can be said 
about those who employ and manage 
by these methods is that they have 
never received any proper manage- 
ment training. 

Insecurity of funding - when has It 
been otherwise? - or the Involvement 
of the MSC are frequent excuses for 
such employment practices. Some 
even attempt to persuade us that they 
have widespread support in the col- 
leges because people on part-time or 
fixed term contracts cap easily be 
sacked In the event of redundancies 
being needed! 

During the 20th century many 
unions organizing manual workers 


fought long hard battles to decasual- 
ize their industry; the docks and 
agriculture. In education, in con- 
trast, the casualized work torn at 
dock or factory gate has been trans- 
formed to a new setting. As a tribute 
to progress 1 suppose you can claim 
you get a better class of lump these 
days! 

Jim Munnery 

. The author is assistant secretary ( salar- 
ies J of Natfhe. 
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overseas news 



Segregation angers students 


President Mejia Victorcs 

Troops sent 
in to put 
down protest 

by Colin Hording 

Troops bucked by armoured cars 
Invaded Guatemala City's (beared- 
cnlly autonomous miflonaJ university 
campus Iasi week In an unsuccessful 
attempt by President Oscar Mqjla 
VJetorcs's military regime to quell 
protests against the latest round of 
economic austerity measures. 

After a week of rioting, In which 
buses were burned and city centre 
shops stoned, the government reluc- 
tantly rescinded a 50 per cent bus 
fere Increase, agreed to freeze the 
prices of basic necessities such as 
bread and milk and offered wage 
rises to public sector workers. 

The government laid much of (he 
blame for the disturbances on the 
State University of San Carlos 
(USACj, which has frequently been 
the butt of brutal repression by a 
succession or rightwing military dic- 
tatorships. This year alone four uni- 
versity teachers have been shot dead; 
five USAC students hnve been killed 
since mid April and 10 have dis- 
appeared, victims of officially-con- 
doned death squHds. 

USAC has been accused of har- 
bouring and recruiting left whig 
guerrillas, who have managed to 
survive despite a counter-insurgency 
campaign of unparalleled ferocity 
over the past five years. 

Troops withdrew from USAC after 
two days, claiming that they had 
discovered weapons, ammunition, 
drugs and subversive literature. This 
was flatly rejected by the rector. Dr 
Eduardo Meyer Maldonado, who 
called the occupation “one of (he 
blackest, most Irrational and most 
Illegitimate nets of this admlnlstra- 
tktu**. Both USAC and all Guatema- 
la sCIty slate primary and secondary 
schools remained closed. 

Last week’s rioting often bogan 
with sludent-Icd protest demonstra- 
tions, but rapidly spread to (he poor 
districts surrounding the capital. 
Guqlcmaln Is going through a severe 
economic recession, which the gov- 
ernment has attempted to deal with 
by orthodox means, including price 
rises and wage restraints. At the 
same time It has been forced into a 
series of humiliating rclreafs by 
Guatemala's well-entrenched In- 
terest groups, which earlier (his yenr 
obliged It to drop proposed tax 
increases. 

More doors open 
to foreigners 

The Chinese Academy of Sciences in 
Peking has announced that it has now 
opened up 19 more higher education 
research institutes to foreign scientists, 
researchers and students, wishing to 
engage in rcsenrch and study in China. 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

New undergraduates in three oi 
Malaysia's universities have been 
segregated from senior students in an 
effort (u prevent them falling under the 
influence of extremist political fac- 
tions. 

Ilie policy, which is expected to last 
for over ivvu months in some universi- 
ties, includes separate dormitories, 
placing new undergraduates under 
constant guard to prevent them mixing 
with older students and strict instruc- 
tions not to speak with senior students 
when in canteens, lecture theatres and 
in other parts of the campus. 

At the University Pcriunian 
Malaysia in Kuala Lumpur, 2,500 new 
students lire segregated in this wny. 

I Senior UPM .students suy they are 
bewildered by the university Student 
Affairs Department's act inns. Notices 
about student meetings, societies and 
clubs hnve been "torn down" from 
noticebonrds hy guards and members 
of the students union, they said. 

The university has experienced con- 
siderable student unrest in recent 
months. Earlier this year extremist 
factions within (he university created 


an incident involving the suspension nl 
In female students for breaking uni- 
versity regulations on the wcanng of 
veils. The incident developed into a 
public political row involving outside 
religious and political leaders. 

.Senior students arc complaining that 
it is virtually impossible for them to 
behave normally. 

Deputy vice chancellor for student 
affairs, associate professor Dr Kamar- 
uddin Haji Kacharsaid the segregation 
pul icy was part of the university’s 
“orientation programme" for new stu- 
dents. and had been extended a further 
three weeks. During “orientation", 
said Dr Kamaruddin, seniors and new 
undergraduates are kept well apart, 
but this was necessary to prevent the 
orientation programme being “ob- 
structed" by certain extreme senior 
students. 

The segregation policy has also been 
adopted by a number of other Malay- 
sian universities, including the Uni- 
versity Sains Malaysia in Penang. At 
the Institute Technologi Mara (FTM) 
in Shah Alam, its director Nik Abdul 
Rashid Majid told 750 new students 
attending an orientation course, to 


“beware of extremists" who would 
“brainwash them with negative ideas" 
about the university, the Government 
and the country. 

in the last academic year alone 
(1984/85), no less than 876 students 
from the Institute Technologi Mara 
were dismissed for reasons ranging 
from violating assessment regulations 
to engaging in undesirable political 
activities. The institute's director 
made it dear that standards would be 
upheld. 

Education Minister Datuk Abdullah 
Badawi, speaking on the issue in Kuala 
Lumpur last week, made it clear that 
the government gave full support to 
universities and colleges who tried to 
“protect" new undergraduates from 
religious or political extremists. 

• The Malaysian education ministry 
has announced that under the Fifth 
Malaysian Plan it intends to reduce the 
need for so many students to study 
overseas by improving and increasing 
the number of schools, colleges and 
universities. 

The plan involves setting up more 
primary, secondary, technical and 
vocational schools. 
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Rabies in Britain prediction I In search 


i fnmi William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
A prediction that rabies could spread 
to Britain within 10 years is being made 
by an English mathematician working 
as a visiting scholar at Los Alamos 
National Laboratory, New Mexico. 

Dr James Murray, director of the 
centre for mathematical biology at 
Oxford, has constructed a model trac- 
ing the spread of the disease through 
Europe over the past 40 years. From 
the first modern outbreak near the 
German-Polish border during the 
Second World War, rabies has moved 
westwards through Europe at up to 60 
miles a year. Murray’s mathematics 
forecast (hat it will soon reach the 
north coast of France, and once there 
he believes that not even the UK's 
strict quarantine laws will be able to 
prevent it crossing the Channel. 

“The virus is unbelievably effective 
in its propagation he says. “A pet 
could contract the disease, arrive in 
England, and spread it around." And 
pinpointing the carriers would be diffi- 
cult- The typical symptoms of rabies 
may not appear for more than three 
months. 


Murray’s gloomy forecast assumes 
that rabies would begin on the south 
coast and reach London and Oxford in 
about tliree years, spreading north to 
Birmingham and Manchester four 
years later. But he hopes that his 
mathematical model may supply in- 
formation to help fight an outbreak. 

Early computer runs have shown 
that as few as five foxes per square mile 
would spread the disease - a common 
density in many English urban areas. 
However, if the fox population drops 
to about one animal every square mile, 
the disease dies out. Thai means it may 
be possible to set up a “rabies break, 
similar to the breaks used to contain 
forest fires. The model estimates that 
rubiui.nught be stopped from spread- 
ing by eliminating the fox population 
from a nine-mile wide strip. 

“An infected fox would enter this 
area, wander around, and eventually 
die before spreading the disease to 


of roots 


other animals.” says Murray. He is 
hoping that his technique might well be 
used elsewhere, especially along the 
east coRst of the United States where 
there is currently an outbreak of rabies 
spread mainly by racoons. 


A man of many parts . . . 


At the age of 51 , Louis Boncsio is not 
toe man he was. Eleven years ago he 
was admitted to the medical centre at ‘ 
Stanford University and became the 


sio has been back again - this time for a 
transplanted kidney. He has become - 
the first person in the world with 
transplanted organs from two separate 
donors. r 

■ Dr Nicholas Fcduskn, of the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, 
who performed the kidney operation, 
sa«L this week: "The Medical and 


scientific implications of this patient’s 
case are fascinating. He demonstrates 
that patients with life-threatening dis- 
eases affecting multiple organ systems 
can benefit from multiple organ trans- 
plants." 

Mr Bonesio has made a dramatic 
recovery from the latest operation. He 
has been released from hospital after 
only three weeks, and looks forward to 
resuming his normal lifestyle of what 
he calls 'constructive leisure” Oon- 
slructjve leisure in Mr Bonesio’s case 
Includes hot-air ballooning, motor- 
cycling, fishing and hiking. 


Located about 800 miles north cast of 
Moscow and just west of the northern 
Urals, the town of Syktyvkar has just 
served os the unlikely venue for a 
world conference of philologists and 
other scholars. 

About 700 scientists from 21 coun- 
tries attended the sixth quinquennial 
congress on Finno-Ugrian languages, 
literature, ethnology, archaeology, an- 
thropology and folklore. Fifteen Flnno- 
Ugnan longues, complex in structure 
to speakers of most European lan- 
guages, are spoken by 23 million 
people round the world - most notably 
the Hungarians, Finns. Estonians and 
tribes scattered close to the Urals. 

Syktyvkar is capital of Komi Autu- 
monous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
established in 1936. The indigenous 
Finno-Ugric Komis had a lively river- 
ine trading culture until the Russians 
brought feudalism to the area in the 
14th century. Now the Koinis form a 
quarter of the republic’s population of 
1.2 million, with the Soviet authorities 
eager to be seen reviving their lan- 
guage - a far cry from their policy in 
the once independent republic of 
Estonia. 

Since their very first congress, in 
Budapest m 1960, scholars have been 
trying to solve the riddle of when, and 
in what order, the various Finno-Ugric 
and Uralic nations and tribes parted 

S sibJnf" duri " B ,hc Dias <“™ 

At Syktyvkar ..scientists appear con- 
fident of solving the problem. A novel 
note was struck by Dr Otton Sadovsky 

7°j University, who sug- 

gested that 250 words in the patios of 

p* m C 7i ,ra - 1 California orginated 
irorn Finno-Ugno roots. Dr Sadovskv 
believed tribal ancestors might have 
broken away from the other tribes in 

the Pacific 1 Can ° Cd their Wfly flcross 


Sinking differences in attitude 
higher education can be 
among the parties conieaimS 
Sunduv s general election in SweSL 
with sharp lines drawn beoSj 
two largest - the social demS2 
the conservatives. 

It is important to bear in mind ife 
unified structure of post-sS 
education achieved by the <S 
orientated reform of 1977. This hS 
universities and colleges under S 
common rubric of hdgskolor 
Evaluating how the smaller of ilw, 
institutions should be ran, theoppS 
fion conservatives offer a decS 
ized pattern under university Kirudic- 
tion while the social democrats ew 
erning party since 1982, favoura'rnm 
regional approach. This is paraBeW 
by the social democratic view ftu 
intermediary administrative boards 
placed between the central authority 
and each scat of learning have “dowi 
useful job in linking education pli* 
ning and regional development’'. Ik 
conservatives want to scrap them a 
"unnecessary bureaucracy". 

Predictably the conservatives wli 
favour of the financing of research by 
business, with the proviso that “in 
tegrity he safeguarded". On the vend 
issue of student finance the Sodil 
Democrats admit that "certain’’ sta- 
tic nts cnnnnat make ends meet and art 
caught in a debt spiral, and take erris 
for setting up n committee to investi- 
gate the problem. The conservative! 
want the small gram dement disooo- 
tinued and the money used to boost the 
muximum available loan. 

The social democrats are seehiii 
fresh term, either as the raajontj 
government or with the acquiescent 
uf the communists who ate Indepen- 
dent of Moscow. Preferring to call 
themselves moderates, the comeiva- 
lives hope to rule in coalition with tbc 

centre and the liberals. 

The absence of a broad common 
platform between the non-socialifl 
parties is also evident in tlieirapproach 
to higher learning. With its roots in the 
countryside the centre disagrees with 
liberal aiul conservative plans to scrip 
regional hoards. It advocates a limited 
form of student salaries and hopes 
business does not become '‘dcraiinaat’ 
in research; on the latter point IM 
liberals say the stale’s conlribuiioB 
should not' be allowed to decline. 

The liberals and communists appear 
most generous on the student finance 
question. A few student votes cow 
help both parties to cross the 4 perwii 
threshold needed to qualify for W 
Rikstag. 

Higher education has been fcr ffr 
moved from most election hustings 
though university entrance and stu- 
dent finance have excited some on- 
stage interest. The non -socialists ow- 
tinuc to highlight the importance of 80 
entrance examination, which is down 
played in the left’s championing « 
equality of opportunity. 


More enthusiasm than expertise in Chinese Sovietology 

Soviet studies in China - a fiild of > Chinese A cade mv o n ■ , c • < ^ OO VieiOIOgy 

:&sbssem;; *15 a*!?:? a? -.m. 


Among others, the institutes recent- 
ly opened to overseas scientists include 
the Institute of Mathematics, the 


Theoretical Physics Institute and the 
Institute of Mechanics in Peking; the 
Ion and Infra-red Physics Laboratories 
m Shanghai, and the laser spectrum 
laboratories of the Anhui Institute of 
Optics and Fine Mechanics. 

The academy said (hat opening up 
China’s research institutes to overseas 
scientists, researchers and students 
was an important part of current 
educational reforms. 


are being considerably hampered by a • 
ack of fluent Russian.speakcw. Fol- . 
lowing the break in Slno-Soviet rela- 
tions at the end of the 1950s, Russian 
was not taught In China for 20 years 
Now Sovietology courses have been 
introduced, but researchers ore ham- 
pered by their lack of skill in reading 
the source material, j, 

Soviet studies in Chinese universi- 
ties and research institutes concentrate 
on five main fields: international rela- 
tions (Sovict-US. Sovict-Europc, 
Sovict-Tliird World), the dcvclnnmpnt 
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every university In northern China hi* bu^JI 0 ^ r) Vel, ‘ educatedof ^rs P .. w 

cither an institute or a group working and HS3? bib,c P rivate soldiers Moreover, Western universities aw 
on some aspect of Snvmt t? and camp-followers, whn i„,-, JK learner! viirii-i if-c nri» linwiltiflC tO 


cither an Insdtote o7a £oup woTldng S fl,SO 
SUK «Pect of tofc’idSPB o n W ,0 r rS ’ wh0 * later, tried 
addition, the specialized research insti- ? ut 8 ^ 8re Hiring by givinv 

lutes of the new production mWsfries Sian lessons - 8 8 

have research teams concentrating on r att . _ 
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But the “experts" in these groups 55?’ ***** Mat H"“ 
are mainly elderly, hairing MthS E m the Sovie t Unton to ,h' 


Soviet-Third World), the development period of LoSS J? 0 * '*e (although ^L m P nn7,l nly „ dire *ed 

of the Soviet model of Marxism, the (1949-1958) when the™ ^^P eradon a specific mention? 1 ^ W ii not a H°w 

political-economic migiit of the Soviet ous scholSwps for pro knowledge of Russia ??f, who 5 e 

Union, sociology and sciencc-trchnol- Chinese in Soviet unfvSS 8 «W g denved *om U,tlmatc, y 

ogy. The Inst is considered particularly , from the "whi & Who 6 Wh,tes • 

lnnir.il _ nnuommonl ll' 1 ” ended UD m 


krawriedge of Ruaian ! hos f. whose 
derived L m the ^wSJf- ll,t,matc, y 


topical - recent government mid parly 
directives urged the research ana de- 


velopment sector to make ii special 
study of Soviet experience in assimilat- 
ing Western technology, with particu- 
lar attention of what not to do[ 

The various establishments of the 


rhLTk wno ended up in 

_ The latter Broun nr<- 


r 3f s °™- 

ill 8 J°T particularly &, t0Kh with the work'KriJ trom «*h side "in" 1983/84, '1» JJ 
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, '*• ' ' L : . ... was promised that more fends Wcl J estabIis hed tradition of Sowd 
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learned societies arc unwilling w ^ 
their publications to China gratUi wn 
for Sovietologists exchange 8r | ar1 ^' 
ments arc impossible. For althougn 
according to one informant, p 1 ™ 
publishes about 1.0U0 journal 5 ™ 
Soviet and East European 
these are all for internal use, and cam 
a special imprint on the back P a » e 
"published only within China 

During the last few years, lnfj**j; 
Si no-Sovict student exchanges ^ 
been resumed, but the scale is 
particularly in view of the size of tw 
populations involved - 10 P^, n 
from each side in 1983/84, 1™ l 8 
1984/85. To 'bridge the gapj .J 

ChinPCP urn rtfSTii irulnn In nfiC0U alC 
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Charity which began 
in the ivory tower 

Olga Wojtas looks at 

Ssffi W-TM 3S?5 the work of Edinburgh 

University Settlement, 

pl Sut halso true that universities dp not have a Q Voluntary 
urnne record of involvement in local social . J 

3m" except at the most abstract level. OTganiZatlOn 

P One body, however, which no one can accuse O . 

ofacWstered existence is Edmbnrgh Univers.(v nQW m gQth year 
^ulement, a voluntary organization through J 

which university stRff and students confront 


WDICU iuinv..«v . i f£ 

problems in the community, ond offer 
oractical help. 

v University settlement first emerged 
around the turn of the century when 
students and staff, conscious of their 
own privileges, determined to work in 
disadvantaged areas. Bui over the 
Years, the majority of settlements have 
lost their historic links with their 
universities, and indeed many folded 
jn the early 1960s when they seemed to 
be outdated by a model welfare state. 

The settlement in Edinburgh, which 
this year celebrates its 80th 
anniversary is perhaps closer to its 
university than any other settlement in 
the country. The first settlement, 
Toynbee Hall in east London, still very 
much a thriving organization, whs 
founded by Oxford and Cambridge. 


founded by Oxford and Cambridge. 
But they had to go beyond their local 
communities to find the same level of 
deprivation which Edinburgh Uni- 
versity faced within a few hundred 
yards of its doors. 

The university's main campus is 
bounded on one side by the Plcnsance, 
designated a slum clearance area since 
the war, and the Grassmarkct, still the 
centre of hostels for the homeless. 

The settlement’s director, Nick Fla- 
vin, an irrepressible Irishman from 
Tipperary, firmly believes that its work 
is inextricably linked with the universi- 
ty. “The criterion for any new project 
must be that it enables the university to 
channel its energy in an at tempt to 
resolve social issues in the community. 

The need for an organization like 
the settlement is probably as grcai now 
as it was in ilie I9.«>s, Tie adds, 
although the problems me more sub- 
tle. "People arc not exactly starving. 


but through the media and advertising, 
affluence is more taunting." 

The universities may now be con- 
fronting their own financial problems, 
but these have beset the settlement 
throughout its history. Nick Flavin 
points out, and he believes it crucial for 
Edinburgh to maintain its charitable 
work. 

“Universities can address them- 
selves to justice, not charity in the 
patronizing handing-out sense , but the 
true charity of giving their time.” 

Volunteer work, however, has 
changed from a decade ago, when a 
former director could boast that at any 
time he could find 1 .200 students to do 
anything. The rise in unemployment 
means that work traditionally done by 
students as a back-up for social work 
departments, for example gardening 
and painting for the elderly, arc now 
tackled by Manpower Services Com- 
mission programmes. 

Fewer students now volunteer, but 
Nick Flavin firmly believes those who 
do arc often of higher calibre than in 
the past. The settlement now attracts 
students who hope to gain something 
from their work, perhaps buildingup a 
curriculum vitae for a future job. 

The settlement encourages students 
to rake responsibility for projects, and 
to tnke managerial roles. But this does 
not imply that its work is paternalistic. 
In the past, staff and students tended 
tu go out to the Lonimunity. says Glo 
Harris, nnotlicr of the settlement’s 
nine full time staff. But now most of 
the initiative comes from the com- 
munities themselves. 

(I was local demand which resulted 



Nick Flavin and 
Gloria Harris of 
Edinburgh 
University 
Settlement 

in Microbeacon, a centre offering an 
introduction to microcomputers and 
basic programming, intended princi- 
pally to help school leavers who have 
not found jobs, or unemployed people 
who need to Icam new skills. 

The settlement's walk-in numeracy 
centre, founded three years ago, has 
over forty tutors offering individually 
tailored education. They envisaged 
their work as helping the socially 
disadvantaged to count or tell the time, 
but found some of last year’s 1,000 
students seeking information on more 
esoteric topics such as differential 
calculus. 

One of the settlement’s greatest 
achievements was pioneering the adult 
literacy campaign in Scotland. Initial- 
ly, such a campaign was thought 
unnecessary since Scotland prided it- 
self so much on its education system, 
Nick Flavin confesses. However, the 
settlement, largely through its found- 
ing of social clubs for the mentally ill 
mid handicapped, discovered that illi- 
teracy was tar more commonplace 
than anyone hud suspected, and during 
the 1970s, it mobilized students, 
teachers and administrators to develop 
u tuition service. 

The settlement has a remarkable 
record of pioneering work in its HU 
years: among other initiatives, it 
formed the first mothers’ club, the first 
health visiting centre, the fust unem- 


S cd workers' centre, and the first 
ige of adult education. 

The Kirk o' Field College currently 
includes courses for parents and 
teachers on non-sexist education for 
children-, advice on campaigning, fund 
raisins and publicity to cnahlc local 
organizations to become more effec- 
tive; and setting up co-operatives as an 
alternative to unemployment. The set- 
tlement sees mental health and unem- 
ployment as key areas for action, but 
while in the past it ran a club specifical- 
ly for the mentally ill, its emphasis is 
now on integration. The university has 
recently refurbished the settlement’s 
community centre which earlier this 
year hosted a much-praised play by a 
mentally handicapped theatre group. 

“We don’t believe in therapy for trie 
sake of therapy," says Nick Flavin. 
“We want things to happen which arc 
excellent in their own right. We hope 
we will have one place in Edinburgh 
where people can go and mutunlly 
enjoy things like playing snooker 
together, regardless of whether one is 
mentally handicapped and one is a 
university professor." 

The ce hire has a community artist in 
residence who is to undertake a mural 
scheme with young unemployed, there 
is a community drama group and a 
number of women’s groups, in particu- 
lar for those who have sulfcrctgncntnl 
breakdown, or who have lost confi- 


dence following mental illness. 


As well as university tracking, the 
settlement receives funding from 
Lothian Health Board. Lothian re- 


jr gion’s departments of education and 
id social work, and Edinburgh Students’ 
nl Charities Appeal. 
c - Some of the settlement's schemes 

in are, however, still struggling for funds. 

:t ' One is Pathway, a centre for young 
n- single homeless women, for example 
ut victims of incest, which was launched 
on the assurance of a Scottish Office 
IS grant now axed hy government cuts. 
' 88 Another scheme temporarily aban- 

:=* doned brought overseas students to 
Edinburgh to study the settlement and 
promote the idea in their own country 
r ‘ that universities should be more close- 

j" e ly involved with alleviating social prob- 

ire lcjm ' 

,ne However, the settlement’s work 

-oh went beyond Edinburgh this spring 
illy when it launched a Scottish folk album 
kcr to help the Ethiopian (amine victims. 
E is The album, Freedom Come Ail Ye, 
5 a includes a ceilidh rendition of the title 
track, written by the folksinger and 
j in poet Dr Hamish , Henderson of the 
ira j university's school of Scottish studies, 
ere "Although settlements are locally 

i a based, when you’re looking at dc- 
cu- veloptncnt work, It's u world prob- 
ltnl lent, says Glo Harris. "You can't 
nfi- afford to look at anything in isolation." 


Karen Gold talks to folk singer 


Leading a double life is u difficult 
badness. People treat Roy Builey, 
dean and head of sociul science at 
Sheffield City Polytechnic, us though 
he may have a guitar and lung-lmircd 
audience concealed behind his back. 

The suspicion reaches even the 
Home Office; at the last allocation of 
probation officer training places 
among the polys, one committee 
stalwart turned to another and 
asked: "Sheffield. . . .? Is the folk 
singer stlU head of department 
there?" 

For Roy Bailey, academic author, 
conference speaker, multi-external 
examiner, department paper- 
pt»her, also has a 25-year folk- 
slaglng career spanning two conti- 
nents, numerous records and a dedi- 
cated following that includes Ches- 
terfield MP Tony Benn. 

Bailey was born In the East End of 
London, but his family moved to the 
more socially aspiring suburb of 
flford when he was small. He played 
me piano and sang by ear the latest 
Popular songs; he would be sum- 
moned to the front room to demons- 
te®** this talent to guests. 

After national service he became a 
^P for the National Cash 
•teglster Company, based In South- 
■mpton, winning a young salesman 
and playing skiffle piano for 
Southampton University slu- 
dents. union. He had thought about 
BOing to university; contact with 
KH* reawakened his Interest and 
5 j ’ 5««> he went to Leicester 
•o do a BA In social science. 


and Sheffield Poly head of de partment R oy Bailey 

^ hnvlnn Rattled ll 


Songs 
on a 
social 
theme 


folk singer. He met, sang with and 
married bis wife Val. He had more 
invitations to folk clubs and festivals 
than he could answer. But he was also 
becoming an evangelist for social 
science, he says, so In 1964 he Became 
lecturer In sociology at Enfield Col- 
lege of Technology, now part of 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 

He helped create the sociology 
course, recruited some of the people 
who would be Influential volc« In 
subsequent years - Jock Young, Stan 
Cohen - and moved from lecturer U 
to principal lecturer In two years. 
Enfleld was the place for rising stars: 
his colleagues there included at least 
three current polytechnic directors 
Including John Stoddart, his director 
at Sheffield. "People who were with 
me at Enfleld are now telling me what 

t0 In 0 ' 1967 'he moved to Bradford 
University as lecturer hi sociology, 
and In 1*71 to Sheffield «J£*Jof 

department. The singing Invitations 
still came In but he turned mosi.rf 
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He d !d hu degree, then a teaching them down. Iirtjrt, with Young, 
®*fUticate. Meanwhile he had moved Cohen and Laurie Tay 
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folk music, not from political National Devfancy Com Q f 

(hough he had already' major public 5, an j then 

2? 011 CND Aidermaston march* crime and pim^menl -and men 
^was later to play a sideline part In working on a 
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, Everyone be knew was becomlna a Inspiration as being hi 


Roy Bailey: “Music is a relief '. 

at the right time. He was teaching 
sociology to social work students who 
were locked in psychoanalytic 
theory: tf the students even criticized 
their tutors they were considered to 
have a problem with authority. 

Radical Sochi Work, which was 
published in Britain in 1975 and the 
following year In America, and which 
was virtually a bestseller, was. the 
flrst of a whole library of books now 
in print with social work and social 
workers’ clients as subject to econo- 
mlc, social and political pressures 
and not just individual "problems”. 


“It was luck,” says Bailey: “What 
came from questioning social work 
students and tutors turned out not to 
be peculiar to Bradford but was the 
future of social work educating. 
Before, people didn’t have the basis 
for criticism. 

of don’t think' It changed social 
work practice. Now I’m surprised, 
because the things we said were Just 
commonplace. To write U now would 
be almost like writing* Reactionary 
Social Work : everyone’s a radical 
social worker now”. 

Two further books followed but so. 


having settled into Sheffield, did 
more music. By now he had a 
repertoire of radical English songs, 
both old - going back to the diggers 
and levellers - and new: his Intent 
album, out this summer, includes a 
song about the Fa Ikl finds war. He 
sang at festivals and during vaca- 
tions; Lie performed in Europe, 
Canada and the US. 

His singing was constantly redisco- 
vered and enthused upon by the 
music press - "a flawless voice . . an 
exceptional singer" -who would ask 
why Roy Bailey was so infrequent a 
performer. Tony Rcnn became a fan 
when they met at a Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association meeting about the 
levellers and again at miners’ benefit 
concerts: he has written the sleeve 
notes for Bailey’s new record. 

Sheffield Poly encouraged Ilie dou- 
ble life: its former principal Dr 
George Tolley (now head of quality at 
the Manpower Services Commission) 
was also a part-time Methodist minis- 
ter and would say as he met Bailey In 
the corridor: ‘I've got a gig tonight, 


when's yours?” In Canada particu- 
larly his music and academic work 
are seen as complementary: he has 
been Invited to present lecture prog- 
rammes of songs and talks on labour 
history and Issues, 

But In cut and squeezed British 
higher education, anything less than 
obsession is treated as dllett&nism, he 
argues. "The Idea in this country is 
that iryou do two things, you aren't 
really serious about either of them. 
Musk fa a relief 1 1 can think 1 lost that 
argument at academic board, but I 
can go oft to Birmingham and do a 
couple of concerts’. 

"But If I want to move Into the 
directorate of institutions, because I 
think that's where I could make a 
contribution, the tag "singer” means 
some people won't take me seriously. 
At the same time, I'ninol going tosay 
l will give it up. It would be wonder- 
ful to be director of n polytechnic and 
do a gig in the local pub.” 
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Siting conflict, mis-spellings 
and other howlers 



Outwilh certain conventions it is on the 
agenda that people need to be given 
space. There are, of course, jargons 
that surge in and uround all academic 
fields, nr spread surreptitiously 
throughout the community. Why **«/- 
with fins suddenly struck with perni- 
cious virulence I do not know. I find 
though we were, in England at feast, 
happily outside nr apart from. On (he 
agenda is probably a useful piece of 
conversational bureaucracy, but it be- 
comes tiresome over a glass of hcer to 
match our respective agendas, put 
things on our agendu , reserve them for 
a future agenda, and feel Hint the pub 
is becoming a permanent committee 
room. 

Space is becoming the worst, and 
one of ’my main allergies for the year. 
Like file it is a piece of radical passion 
in origin. In Inc literature of radical 
commitment In recent years the school 
or anywhere has become a site of 
(always of) conflict (always conflict). 
But so far site has not spread into the 
commonplace. Space runs the risk of 
doing so. 

My most recent encounter with the 
plague was in one text which talked 
about giving people space, allowing 
space, course providing space, the 
importance that space be available, 
and space ha ving to be created in order 
to look at . . . In all cases (he reference 
was to what in cruder times we called 
time or opportunity. Space is in all of 
these cases a euphemism. It assumes a 
hostile structure within which an 
alternative has to be carved out, and is 
in that sense understandable and even 
tempting in derivation, but Is becom- 
ing as vacuous a lingo as super or any 
other earlier fashionable way of savins 
little or nothing. 


That, and what follows, no doubt 
reveals the kind of space for reading, 
outwith other commitments, that is on 
my personal agenda at this time of 
year. 

Some authors, unfortunately, write 
more than one book, and produce 
papers at regrettable rates. Unfortu- 
nately and regrettably, because resear- 
chers and others who use their work 
then have to romp about footnotes, 
references, bibliographies,' amidst 
ihoununs of op cits, which thoroughly 
mystify the would-bo devoted scholar 
hot in audacious pursuit of the origins 
of truth. Bad enough when the pursuit 
is of one book or article, but in the 
presence of the prolific .... I 

Cruina a frails a Af &l 


different rapids. I once wrote (and no 
one published) a proof on the learned 
work of a colleague, in which his work 
is cited, 5 la Harvard system, as 
f. . . 1966a, 1966b, 1967a, 1967b, 
1967c . . . ) and so on more or less 
exponentially. I had forgotten how 
realistic that was until I was reading a 


contribution by Ziglcr to a history' of 
the American Head Start project, in 
which he refers at one point to several 
of his papers, as (Ziglcr, 1970, 1973, 
1973, 1975). Just forgivable. Op cit just 
Isn’t. 

The thought, following the 
headache of reading a long thesis, is 
that op cit should be banned, totally, 
everywhere, for ever. It is not a first 
thought, as I have Iona given up trying 
to trace back an op at to its original 
reference in the text. Why, on page 
247, 1 should have to leaf back to page 
1 13 or 56 or 4, oreven with luck 246. to 
find what Jones op cit might possibly 
refer to I cannot conceive. Subscrip- 
tions invited for OCAS (Op Cit Aboli- 
tion Society). 

And while on the campaign trail, let 
me go for another ban. Let us and the 
submission of bound copies of disserta- 
tions and theses for examination. Ev- 
ery institution of higher education, 
every supervisor, every examiner is 


The National Advisory H'xJy is adopt- 
ing Ilk' wrung approach to I he inaitngc- 
rik-rit mill organization of the public 
sector of higher education in England. 
'Ihere arc lour specific failures in its 
portfolio of policies, first, it has no 
institution;! I policy. The Natinmil 
Advisory Body continues to work on 
the hasis of the myth (hat .ill institu- 
tions arc equal and htivc comparable 
roles. Second, it has devised a highly 
centralized method of control that 
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specifies student numhers in great 
detail in a manner that actively dis- 
courages initiative. Third, the Naiion- 




patiently grappling with problems of 
minor amendments - and not so minor 
amendments. A balance has to be 
struck he tween being pernickety ami 
right, and being a nuisance and causing 
expense on the other hand. 

Why we cannot adopt the wide- 
spread American practice of iinvilie 
work submitted in tempi irary binding I 
cannot imagine. If there is a bibliogra- 
phy to be redone, umpteen typing 
errors to be corrected, a chapter to 
be added, acknowledgements to be 
made, page numbers to be amend- 
ed ... it really ought to be possible to 
unclip the thesis, make the amend- 
ments and resubmit. 1 offer the follow- 
ing draft regulation: "Candidates 
being judged to have satisfactorily 
completed the requirements by the 
examiners will be awarded the degree 
on the presentation of their thesis in 
the prescribed binding”. Tenders in- 
vited for cheap, temporary, sclf-admi- 
nistcred bindings. Members needed 
for FAF (freedom and flexibility) for 
students and examiners. 

And'the perennial, unwinnable bat- 
tle against errors uncorrcctcd by stu- 
dent, author, typist, proof reader, or 
whomever. I have just read two of the 
unendingly interesting reports from 
the Stanford Institute for Research on 
Educational Finance and Governance. 
No one has more important things to 
say about evaluation than Milbrey 
McLaughlin, but 1 was puzzled by her 
reference to the “concepts of youth” 
until, on further reading, I found it to 
be a mistake for “concepts of use". 
John Chubb’s study of federal aid to 
education talks of Reagan’s policies 
leaving certain programmes “in tact”. 
Great fun. 

And when I house-sat for my daugh- 
ter she shared a common despair about 
the state of one of our national institu- 
tions by leaving a note to suggest the 
bollw could be lit with any edition of 
the Grauniad. A friend, no less, lets 
me see the final stage of his thesis, and 
one of his main sources is mis-spelled 
throughout. My own students conduct 
a sit-in, and put up a large notice - 
immediately, of course, given the full 

lm”! I oa: 1 3ppATic)i?[“ s andpo| ’ u - 

• ' The educational press has regular 
hysteria, over school examination how- 
lera. I have, from more distant 
teaching days, favourites. The appren- 
tice who described the machine into 
which, at Blackpool, he inserted his 
pennies -phalUcally mis-spelled. And 
the c ever devil, who interestingly, 
thought, really drought, it was teck- 
- nowledgy. • 

A co i, ise, not essential to 
civilization r that students and col- 
leagues should know about i before e 
except after c. orthatwhen Ihestress is 
on the lwt syllable you double the ror t 

Kiif\ nd r, ,L t nply » t % not to use “"Para- 
lleled). It is not Gfe or death. not to 

master the shape of Pestalozzi or 
Pestalkjzi or whatever. (Or, as in 
something else 1 have just read, the 
difference between 1859 and 1895). 

But somewhere In the mechanisms 
: of the study or the college or universl- 

- n ^! e Wfl y widen we process 
dissertations and theses and articles 
i nnd occasional papers, there blight to 
I be n filter. One which works. Why 
should I, before going off to conduct a 
; viva, have to list pages of errors for 
» correction, simply because our institu- 


al Advisory Body has increasingly 
adopted the ethos and values of the 
universities rather than establishing a 
distinctive rationale for the public 
sector. Fourth, the funding system is 
determined by pragmatism rather than 
educational policy and is in danger of 
I discouraging efficiency. 

These four major problems that the 
National Advisory Body has failed to 
resolve arc balanced by some succes- 
ses. The subject studies, particularly 
when considered on u iransbinary 
basis, are a sensible and necessary 
feature of planning higher education. 
The National Advisory Body has pro- 
vided a voice for the public sector 
system. From time to lime that voice 
may be saying the wrong thing but its 
influence on government is significant 
and it is essential that it is retained at 
an effective and influential level. 

The largest single black hole in the 
policy of tne National Advisory Body 
is its complete failure to recognize the 
different educational roles of different 
types of institution. The present sys- 
tem classifies colleges into tour groups; 
the polytechnics, the major colleges, 
the voluntary colleges, and the minor 
colleges (or “residuals” as they are 
disparagingly known). 

The 29 polytechnics are a well 
defined group representing over 60 per 
cent of the system. In contrast, the 
large colleges are classified as a result 
of an incredible formula which ba- 
lances the size of the college against its 
proportion of advanced work. The 41 
colleges in this group only have their 
differences in common. The group 
includes: colleges of art and design; 
institutes of higher education; special- 
ist colleges; further education colleges 
with some advanced work. 

The number of advanced students 
enrolled ranges from 200 in the smal- 
lest college; to over 4,000 In the 
largest. There is no educational 
rationale whatsoever for this group 
and there is no policy which leads to its 
definition other than the fact that the 
colleges are neither polytechnics nor 
small pockets of further education. 

■ example, the impact of changes 
in the formula for allocating the pool 
will be different for an institute of 
higher education that is almost totally 
reliant on the pool than for a further 
education college with a minority of 
pooled work. Furthermore, it is self- 
evident that the planning of a 
monotechnic art and design college 
should be determined by the outcome 
of the study of the provision of art and 
design courses rather than factors 
affecting this category of large col- 

,.\be second failure in policy is the 
highly detailed and centralized control 
that has been established over student 
numbers. The National Advisory . 
Body now specifies for each college a 
■matrix of student numbers. Students 
are rategorized into 19 subject areas 
and figures are laid down for both first 
numbers on courses. In 
addition, there are maximum numbers 
for full-time and sandwich study and 
tordegree and postgraduate work. 

The system evolved out of a need to 
calculate the money allocated to each 
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advanced work. The 41 to a certain extent, a consequence of 
s group only have their the failure of the National Advisory 
common. The group Body to determine a clear institutional 
:ges of art and design; policy. 

gher education; special- Such a policy could have recognized 
rther education colleges that, the further education colleges 
ranced work. with a small proportion of advanced 

r of advanced students work are, almost without exception 
s from JW inthe smal- serving a local need, not a national 
to Over 4,000 In the” one/ Therefore, the decisions on the 
e is no educational courses to be offered, the finance 
tsoeyer for this group available, and the students enrolled 
i policy which leads to its should be taken locally. It Is insulting 
T to™ the f act that the to the local nature of the work to 


system that it placed a high priority od 
academic research and scholarship. 

A far more rational approach lo 
research would have been to regard it 
as a problem for institutions to manage 
their resources in order to ensure that 
they provide sufficient support fen 
research to maintain the quality of 
teaching. In this way a research policy 
and research funding would have been 
seen ns a mutter for institutional 
management in the same way as (be 
funding of the library, the computer 
centre, or any other aspect at the 
college’s work. 

The National Advisory Body has 


also adopted the concept' propagated 
by the University Grams Committee 
that there is a unit of resource below 
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work are, aimost without exception which the system cannot go. While this 
serving a local need, not a national is a legitimate bargining stance to be 
one. Therefore, the decisions on the taken with the Secretary of Stale irks 

cou .ra*s to be offered, the finance nonsense in the public sector because 
and the students enrolled one is not dealing with comparable 
should be taken locally. It is insulting colleges doing similar types of work, 

to the local nature of the work to There is n vast range of work which can 

suggest that it should be planned on n operate over n wide range of funding, 
tnenmalbasis from London. Ii the ethos of the public sector is about 

The third criticism of the policy of anything then its principal policy must 
the National Advisory Bodv is harder lie access rather than tne unit of 


the National Advisory Body is harder 
to substantiate. The difficulty is not 
that the criticism is Invalid but that it is 
about ethos, belief, identity and stylo. 
The National Advisory Body is in 
danger of adopting the value judge- 
ments of the university system rather 
than establishing a clear identity nnd 
pokey priorities for the public sector. 

The universities place a high priority 
on research and scholarship for its own 
sake. Universities are both research 


lie access rather than tne unit of 
resource. 

This problem of ethos and beliefs is 
difficult to grasp. On many occasions, 
admittedly on small issues, the value 
judgements of the universities tend to 
take precedence. 'Die National Advis- 
ory Body could have made an enor- 
mous contribution by establishing, and 
then standing by, clear values for tbe 
public sector. It nas singularly failed to 
be effective in this respect and by some 
of its actions it has shown itself more 


universities place a high priority then standing by, clear values mr 

and scholarship for its own public sector. It nas singularly failed to 
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tions arc too lazy to establish mechan- 
isms to ensure that they are corrected 
beforehand. Lot us demote authors 


who fail to proofread properly (when 
given the chance). Let us close gradu- 
ate programmes which make examin- 
ers ap the grubby work. 

This has been a good summer for 
creating space to put some indoor 
allergies on the agenda. 
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of Education and Science and tne 
Secretary of State. The failures are tne 
responsibility of the National Advisor 1 
Body and it is that organization m 
needs a new sense of purpose. fl.® u5 
recognize that colleges fulfil different 
educational functions. . , 

Above ail, the National Advisory 
Body must establish a sense of identity 

and niimnw fnr th» mihlir WlCtOT- U 


Effective planning of the system 
must recognize that It is necessary for 
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Birmingham Polytechnic and 
member of the board of the Nation « i - 
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Tinker, tailor, bleeder, grieve 


Penelope Corfield on the division of 
labour in the 18 th-century 






■Hie expanding towns of early mdust- 
S[ Britain spawned an immense range 
Socialist jobs- in manufacturing, in 
n the professions, in ser- 
S s Sonotable was the process that 
Km Smith argued that it formed the 
Sal framework for economic and 
technological innovation. 

■Tbinfing itself, in this age of 
separations, may become a peculiar 
Zh " suasested one Scottish nrofes- 
S 176?f heralding the arrival of the 
intelligentsia. Adam Smith argued, in 
tXihofNaiio t is[W6)M: “in 
die progress of society, philosophy or 
speculation becomes, like every other 
employment, the principal or sole 
trade and occupation of a particular 
class of citizens. Like every other 
employment, too, it is subdivided into 
i peat number of different branches, 
each of which affords occupation to a 
peculiar tribe or class of philosophers; 
ad this subdivision of employment in 
philosophy, as well as in every other 
business, improves dexterity, and 
saves time.” 

Very little is known , however, about 
the array of jobs that were actually 
carried out in later 18th-century Bri- 
tain, although it may be guessed that 
only a few made a living from pure 
‘ihinking”. Before the first full census 
of occupations in 1841, no national 
survey was undertaken with any detail. 
TTie process of job creation and the 
fast-increasing subdivision of labour 
took place without official record, 
although these changes did not go 
unnoticed. 

Historians, who wish to recreate this 
lost economy, have therefore to mnkc 
what use they can of the scrappy and 
incomplete sources that have survived. 
The early town directories from the 
1770s and 1780s, for example, which 
listed names, addresses, and occupn- 
tions of the leading local citizenry. Not 
intended as a census, their role was 
none the less to provide information 
about job specialisms for at least one 
section of the populace. 

In a study ot approximately 30.UIKI 
listed individuals (in It* curly director- 
ies for leading British cities in (he !77Us 
end 1780s) a total of l ,964 separate job 
designations were itemized. On nver- 
age, that constituted one specialist 
occupation for every 15 individuals or 
firms listed. It was not » large (ntul, 
compared with the thousands of johs 
that were counted by the census of 
1841. Yet, in comparison with curlier 
periods, it was high. Purtial listings of 
freemen in later 17th-century towns, 
for example, rarely indicated more 
than 200 or 300 separate occupations. 
A detailed account of all the trades, 
crafts, and professions in London 
published in 1747 had specified no 


fieri. Sonic traded in copperas, others 
in diamonds, Flanders thread, indigo, 
marble, oranges, ostrich feathers, rab- 
bit fur, whalebone and wines. There 
were large specialist warehouses for 
wholesale trading. Many were located 
in London, including warehouses for 
childbed linen, hooped petticoats, 
lace, handkerchiefs, burial crape and 
hunting, umbrellas, Turkish rugs, Kid- 
derminster carpets, Wedgwood pot- 
tery, bone china, hair, turpentine, 
mineral and distilled water, vinegar, 
iron hoops, and (ire-buckcts. For those 
in need of further solace, one house 
traded exclusively in Stoughton's Elix- 
ir, a laudanum-based cordial. 

Detailed patterns of domestic and 
international trade were also signalled 
by this occupational information. The 
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location of traders in regional products 
indicated the expansion of market 
networks. There was a specialist “cel- 
lar for London porter" in Glasgow in 
1784. Meanwhile, there wasa ware- 
house for “Scotch lawn" in the 1 


metropolis, and many cities had a 
local s Scots merchant" or “Scots 


factor” for the linen trade. 

The rich diversity of a powerful 
commercial and industrializing eco- 
nomy was everywhere apparent. 
Directories were detailed and in- 
formative about local shops and 
commercial services. AH urban 


, Is men ted Out rompintitely few ire found of _ „ 

ripllun. The majority «ra idle and diualnl*, owlDgi' 
api partly lo iho liboHou nihire of Ihelr secopitlMi, t- 

*1 loo often induces hiUta ofdninkennoa, and pully . ..'■*** % \. ">■ ' 


economics were underpinned by 
the infrastructure of supply: food. 


the infrastructure of supply: food, < 

clothing, housing, heating, indust- i 

riul raw materials, furniture and ] 

furnishings. They a|so depended , 

upon , and generated in turn, a wide 1 

array of industries and service A 

occupations, not least ihe burgeon- j 
ing transport network. As the cco- a 
nomy became more specialized, so l 
individual workers depended more i 
and more upon a highly organized 
and complex system of interlocking 
specialisms. 1 

Professional and educational ser- 
vices were among those prominently 
on offer in an urhan location. The 
directories are variable in their record 
of this sector of the economy, partly 
because separate handbooks for the 
professions were providing alternative 
listings. The towns certainly housed 
many clergy, lawyers, doctors, as well 


, |o6oL^T^ea^tI^^^ ire found of ills/ 

, description. The majority ere idln end diualnl*, owing] 
per heps partly Id iho It bo Horn niNw of Ihelr occopitlwi, I 
which loo often induce* hihila ofdninfceanea, ind pully . 
Id ihdt working In number* together, ■ tirciuniUnoa ] 
1 ilwayi injarlou lo m nrali, To llm unilndj cmducl of j 
Iho Cropper*, by which In limn or urgent bralncn much , 
lots end IneonvenWnco were niffered by ihdr erep1ayn.| 
1 end from lire great Impromreealt lrtdy m*do In mo- 
ichankti, imy bi illirboled iho invention of lhe gig mrlli 
| end ■heariag fremei. Tbli mrchmery elTecIi with eer- 
liinly end dapalch ilmorl every openllon of doth-t 
) dreulng, with very trifling mmnnil nuiitonee. Tlw 
• eilabliihment or lha» null* ncltod eeniideriblo a!»nn 
^ eoongit tin Cropper*, and *u lie *Urged cuna bt ibo 

I hie unhippy dhlurtancei. By fee uiive vigilance of 
the Ifli^nme*. tho prompt execution of »ooib of the 
j ringleaders, and lire wdl-lhned le nily ihewn to olhe n. 






‘‘Since the general use of machinery for almost every purpose of manufacture, 
the spinning by a wheel, os here represented, has been very much laid aside. It 
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Is however still in some degree necessary, particularly for the wsupot woollen 
stuffs, in which a strong hard twisted thread is required. The demand 
therefore Is even yet sufficient to employ a considerable number of poor 


people, to whom the low wages of about one halfpenny per pound weight may 
be an object,” 


general the vocabulary of occupations 
was becoming nationally standardized. 


as sundry teachers and instructors. 
Among the special facilities that were 


advertised in these sources were those 
of a professor of stenography in Dub- 
lin, a professor of Hebrew in Edln- 


wfts becoming nationally standardized. ' 
For example, in Bristol, there were 
(wo mysteriously-entitled women, 
who were “grutt-makers", a term un- 
known to the Oxford English Diction- 
ary and to its 18th-century precursors. 
The nature of this occupation is still 
under investigation, but it may be a 
West Country variant for oot- 
(groats-)mcfll maker. Unsurprisingly, 
a number of divergencies were to bo 
found between English nnd Scottish 


for the division of labour was taken 
from the “very trifling manufacture" of 
pins. The directories are also sugges- 
tive of specialization in all sectors of 
these urban economies. Notable 
among many particularities was the 
“horse milliner, presumably vending 
ribbons- and hats especially for an 
equine custom. 

As far as female employments were 
concerned, the directories gave partial 
but important testimony. Among Ihe 
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30,001) entries, only a small proportion 
(7.8 per cent) were women, aft hough 
they may also have been concealed in 


the further numbers (9.5 percent) who 
were Identified solely by Initials. They 
were excluded not by specific policy. 


terms. Only north of the border were 
“baxters” (bakers), “fleshers" (butch- 


burgh. n professor of languages in 
Bristol, 'flic 18th-century consunier- 


icd expansion in education facilities 


S tcd the founding of many 
5 , the grander ones (such as the 
Mercantile Academy for the youth of 
Dublin) being listed in the directories. 
Many individual teachers were re- 
corded, with skills, diversely, in the 
major European languages, classics, 
music, dancing, riding, pastrycooking, 
mathematics, drawing, writing, natu- 
ral history, accounts and book- 
keeping. 

Some of the job designations were as 
specific as the occupations they de- 
scribed. In the ports, the “tide waiters 
literally attended upon the incoming 
tides, in order to inspect and assess 
ships’ cargoes for the customs office. 
That was one of the lowliest of posi- 
tions in the government service. A 
century later, when Trollope wished to 
indicate a nadir in the volatile career of 
Phineas Finn, his hero mused ’‘that any 
government should now employ him, 
even as a tide waiter, is quite out of the 
question”. In fact, the directories are 
good sources for the complex variety 
of placings in the customs office (less 
good for other branches of central and 
local government employment - Other 
maritime attendants therefore in- 
cluded the “coast waiters* and land 
waiters", as well as soothingly-en titled 
“tide surveyors”. .. 

Other terminology was as graphic. 
The “number-seller sold books and 
pamphlets in separate numbers , as 
they" were P“ b %„ d b °i.?Z,nr" 


more than 367. That suggests that the 
multiplication of specialisms, from 
hundreds to thousands, was particular- 
ly marked in the later 18th century. 


Ai 


i Adam Smith had predicted, 
one means of earning a living. 


/-% in a progressive society, was 
* Jkthat of “lecturer in philoso- 
phy". Few, however, followed that 
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specialist pursuit. By far the most 
“mmon single occupation was that of 
merchant", accounting for just over 8 
P® r “rit of all entries in these director- 
jet. Women, who were recorded re- 
stively rarely In these sources, were 
DotM most frequently as inn and 
"house keepers, followed closely by 
weii new take-over of the trade of 
wminer”. 


an'c" , iibu me services u; an 

toMh-makef, In Dublin in 
j/'j' budding authors were accommo- 
with the wares of a black-lead 
Sit!; 1 *?"! ma ^ er - l n Birmingham 
l'V, > there were manufacturers of 
J*”ues, bayonets, pocket-locks, cork- 
^ews, chafing-dishes, coffin fumi- 
uflU* buttons and guns. Another 
(Paxy specialist metalware workers 

tow to!* found in Sheffie|d . nol | eas , 

iw° n i> t .h® ra . the cock-weapon maker 
vi»ri Pon d Lane), who dc- 

j5L ,ne * a l spurs for fighting cocks. 
mannfa)*?j subdivision confined to 
Spcturing occupations. Many 
“tenants and wholesale trade is listed 
interests. There were 
stRn» 111 ^"Stoves, mill and grinding- 
pjy* w ®|i “ others dealing in 
SSiL 0r .- ,acred and ffl gg°t steel, 
solriu^f and many varieties of 
Merchants were MaHv ifivpni- 


ers) and ‘'grieves" (bailiffs) Included in 
the listings. There, too, “room setters” 
were those who rented out rooms for 
lodgings; and, by analogy, the rare 
“horse setters" (also unknown in 
OED ) kept horses for hire. 

As handbooks essentially for the 
business and commercial world, direc- 
tories did not contain much informa- 
tion about “high society". The fashion- 
able world began to compile its ovra 
specialist reference and guidebooks in 
a rather different publishing tradition. 
None the less, the directories did list a 
number of titled individuals, nestling 
amidst the merchants, dealers, manu- 
facturers and service workers. One 


but as not constituting part of the 
business “leadership” in the urban 
community. Indeed, given the theore- 
tical subordination of the- "second 
sex", it is perhaps the numbers in- 
cluded that are more significant. In- 
cidentally , one directory compiler was 
herself a woman, but Elizabeth Raf- 
fald did not list her own name in her 


been inherited. Women were found as 
teachers, keepers of circulating librar- 
ies, booksellers, nurses, dentists, and 
midwives. Others followed commer- 
cial avocations, such as brokering and 
denting. Some were engaged in out-of- 
doors employments, suen ns garden- 
era, bricklayers, and cow-keepers. 
And a few were involved in very 
distinctive pursuits. There was a 
female trader in ship’s ballast at Bris- 
tol, or her fellow-citizen Ihere, who 
was a sexton. Liverpool, meanwhile, 
had a woman pilot, Newcastle a 
woman hackney-horse keeper, Edin- 
burgh a woman auctioneer of house 
furniture, and Dublin a woman under- 
taker of funerals. 

Indeed , there was some tension here 
between rival bases for specialization. 
While the sexual division of labour in 
tbe market place often resulted in 
women being concentrated into shop- 
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and in nkce ping occupations, there was 
another pull from demand for special- 
ized skills in local economic context. 


1772 guide to “every Inhabitant of the 
least Consequence ,r in Manchester. 

Specialization was apparent here 
too. Women listed in the directories 


were in fact engaged in a wide variety 
of employments, but they tended to 
concentrate, in terms of numbers, into 


T hai meant that, while a pre- 
ponderance of directory 
women with occupations 
(some had none) worked in 
commercial and dealing activities (55.3 
per cent), there was also a sizeable 
number who worked at various manu- 


shopkeeping (especially millinery), factoring trades (35.3 per cent). The 

innkeeping, andf lodgings-keeping. local variations are visible in the 


duke was humbly noted among the 
tally of aldermen in the City of Win- 
chester in 1784. 


These were occupations that, concep- 
tually at least, extended rather than 


challenged the notion of female des- 
tiny as handmaidens and housewives, 
although no doubt many individuals 


detailed breakdown of figures for 
Individual towns. There were, for 


example, more women “manufactur- 
ers” than there were women “dealers" 


T he directories are also interest- 
ing on ihe social peregrination 
of the title of ‘‘gentleman". 
Individuals so nominated were 


press. Wespecialfa 

End elsewhere, the “operator for 
decided to concea- 


had si anally decided to concen- 
trate their attentions. SumM^ 

circumlocution to describe his particu- 


X of the title of "gentteman . 
Individuals so nominated were 
of some status, for the public use of the 
term was not common. Yet the days 
when “idleness" constituted its major 
qualification were gone. There was a 
gentleman tanner in Birmingham, for 
example, and a gentleman potter m 
London, both listed without additional 
comment. Similarly, the manager of 
the theatre at NonvUi, and the master 
of ceremonies at Bath both claimed the 
status, as did a professor of divinity at 

^ d LowSfc" was not much in evident* 
in these formal publications, although 
there were many satirical and half- 
admiring guidebooks to its more noto- 
rious elements. The routine but ungla- 
morous urban services, such as those 
of scavengers, cross! ng-sweepera. 
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differed freely from these stereotypes. 

Yet many others were engaged in 
industrial employments. There were 
women listed as metal-manufacturers 
in Birmingham and Sheffield; as 
sword-cutlers in Dublin,, and also as 
stampers, wire-workers, and brass- 


makers there. Many others were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of items of 
clothing and furnishings, these occupa- 
tions being found in virtually all urban 
centres. Of course, there is no way of 
knowing whether individuals listed In 
these sources were owners, as opposed 
to shop-floor workers, at their speci- 
fied trades. Some women were 
widows, who bad inherited businesses 
from their husbands, and may not have 

a. J in 


participated directly in production 
processes. Of the nine female scissors- 
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lamp-lighters, rood-makere, let alone 
those of washer-women and household 
servants, .were not included. These 
occupations had their avm sources or 
information, but not usually in print- It 
is likely, however, that many sorts of 
urban occupations in this period were 
affected by the process of specializa- 
tion Adam Smith's famous example 


lH iX were some notable variations 
i.TToi^na^nomcnclalure, allhough ul 


makers in Sheffield in 17K7, for exam- 
ple, five had been widowed and two 
others were trading with their sons. 
Yet all had a public identification with 
the business, implying at least some 
level of involvement - not Least their 
ownership of a specialist and much- 
coveted cutler's trademark, such as the 
two women scissors- manufacturers, 
Mary Redfeam of Sims Croft and Ann 
Drabble of Attercllff. 

Their range of occupations, furth- 
ermore, suggest that not all can have 


in the metalware centres of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, as there were too m 
the textile city of Norwich. In (Im ports 
and dockyard towns, the balance was 
quite the other way. There, sea-going 
and shipbuilding were male special- 
isms, and women in the local work- 
force were concentrated into dealing 
and support services, including inn and 
lodgings housekeeping, and semi-licit 
enterprises of the rea light districts. 

Certainly, sexual stereotyping had 
not disappeared within the industrial 
areas. For, above all, the extent of 
occupational streamlining in the early 
industrial revolution is striking. 
Qianges were apparent in commerce, 
industry, services alike. And they 
clearly preceded the emergence ana 
eventual adoption pf the modem fac- 
tory system. Technological and organi- 
zational innovation sprang from a 
skilled and specializing workforce. Id 


other words, economic development 


drew from the creative interlocking of 


many diverse goods and services. Pre- 
sent-day politicians, wishing to rcuc- 
ate its context, should cultivate philo- 
sophers as well as pin-makers. 


The author teaches in the History 
Department at Royal Holloway and 
Bedford New College, University of 
London. 
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l-'cirly years nj»n Winston ( hnrrhili mid 
lire King iliat lie ctpixteri in win tlrc 

K eimnil elect ton with a minority nf 
etween .1(1 and Ml scats - (he Dmtv 
Rxpnw r forecast » majority of GO for 
Churchill. Ky lunchtime on the second 
•lay of counting it was clear that a 
Labour government had been elected 
with u very big majority, ft was a 
government much iiu errs ted iri plan- 
ning hut not much interested in the arts 
although the new Chnnedlor of the 
Exchequer's wife subsequently sat on 
the Arts Council. 

Because of the need to collect the 
service vote there had been a three- 
week gap between (Killing day and the 
count, and during that gap Keynes 
gave his much-quoted BBC talk on 
“The Arts Council: its policy and 
hopes", Keynes had already secured 
the future of the Arts Council us a 
permanent body and his talk was, as 
much as anything, a celebration of the 
arrival of ifte Arts Council. 

After his death, in April 1946, 
Keynes’ talk was printed in the Arts 
Council's first annual report and it is 
interesting that though in [lie talk he 
didn't use the word "planning" once, 
Mary Glasgow , the council's secretary- 
general, summarizing Keynes’ talk 
said “He spoke of art as something 
incalculable, not to be confined nr 
measured by planning, but cherished 
and made available fur all who wanted 
it." 

Thai summary is about two thirds 
accurate. Keynes had said nothing 
about planning. Hut Mary Glasgow’s 
sentence is, I think, very revealing, 
bust, lie cause planning is seen as n 
negative, n confining factor when it 
conics to the arts; planning is con- 
trasted with cherishing tlw arts and 
making them available to all. Second, \ 


Landscaping the garden 




k Robert Hutchison 
\ gives new arts 
I minister Richard 
■ V Luce (left) some 
ft hints on arts 
/ planning as laid 
|iy down by Keynes 

m (right) 
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iole and advise local author 
job of an RA A officer fnJolvS E * 
catalyst, midwife, marriage brofe 
,m.; a .°r-and S °n,e,hi„ g E 0 ,7^ 

But if it is right to accept that > 1 . 
main job of arts quangos and 
arts associations is to 
fiuarantccs and in i*™ n ' 1 tod 


measurement is treated with suspicion 
- the arts arc something incalculable. 
Those who saw the National Theatre 

C reduction of The Mysteries might 
ave learned from the programme 
that, in Middle English, the ward 
“mystery" meant, quite simply craft; 
and (bat was long before any distinc- 
tion was drawn between the useful and 
the line arts. The arts are something 
incalculable, but as Denis Donoghue 
argued in his Reith lectures three years 
ago, (here are powerful tendencies in 
society that would rob them of their 
incalculability, their mystery. 

We live in a society increasingly 
wedded to analysis and reduction, to 
calplation and statistics, a society in 
which everything has a price and 
nothing a value, fit reasserting that, in 
their most significant manifestations, 
the arts are beyond price, we should 
also reaffirm that values are more 
important than statistics, that we need 
judgement more than calculation, 
creativity rather than output, pro- 
fundity not volume, and that in our 
“flavour of the month" society insight 
is more important than novelty. 

To protest against the bias towards 
reductionist!! and quantification, to 
protest against the progressive mecha- 
nization of life, as every sensitive 


person must, is not necessarily to turn 
one’s back on the techniques and 
disciplines of planning, Mary Glasgow 
whs wrong to identify planning with 
measuring and confining hut in thar 
first annual report she had a point. In 
one seme at least the arts cannot be 
planned for: the one thing that is 
almost certain ahout creative people is 
(hut they'll come from the direction in 
which you're not looking. 

In it5 weakest sense, planning is the 
making of arrangements for the future 
and it occurs in all activities of govern- 
ment. The Policy Studies Institute 
started life more than 50 years ago as 
nn organization called Political and 
Economic Planning and one of its first 
cuncems in the early 1930s was to 
duvclon a National Plan. A great deal 
of work went into that attemot and it is 


of work went into that attempt and it is 
clear from that experience and from 
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involves working on three quite dis- quango cull of 1979 Tlie sk volumes of * houkl ? e,ong !, 0 S? sc who would be proper gardens, 

tmet planes of thought, attitude and the 1980 Strategic Plan for the Ktmth imif 6 eCl 5 ub that *l n moral P rounds arts arc hard taskmasters, art and 

action. east w^e X^ employs other people to redecorate tenacity belong together, and too 

First - and in this planners arc on gust 1980 by a Government statement h , much of what is offered under (he guile 

good ground - there is the need to on two and a half sides of A4 /Kow last,n 8.P Ia ? e of 8«atcr participation is shoddy sod 

supersede piecemeal treatment of the we will see the di Appearance of the th 1 r dlI{C ‘i promotion in unrewarding; there are loo many one- 

various aspects of public policy by GLC and the merronniit™ w - wor * 0 ?,^ rt * Councils and regional off systems of mediocrity, 

coordinated treatment, and action which were specifica?Iv set ^ . c ? UI ) c,ls - , At the same time the But when they've had their dll of 
based on rule-of-thumb and hunch, by strategic planning authorities P in in ®^‘ Clpa , entertainment, like Kipling, arts planners and policy-mai- 

fact-based and research-based prog- tercstme itself in nlannfenSftiii! military intelligence, was always some- ers should look again at wliat Rdph 

rammes. Thar argument is now widely the Council of Rcaional Irts Assort f hin f of f, co . n . trHdlc V on in terms and Vaughan Williams had to say about 

conceded though it wasn’t always, ' tlons can ft 1 au ' ]l ? TlUc * mi 8 ,u be able to arts policy. In a lecture w 1932 
especially in thl arts. ^ ing it™, 8 ,ot of « s ? uree8 more Vaughan Williams pointed cut that " 

™ second level involves the whole leLt when faced by the nightmare of sSnfoo 8 l lhey wc , rcn 1 C °u" u Yo , u ran ,lurd, y expect a gardener to 

question of forecasting- and it is in this abolition. * ^ l ? n * °£ P°unds to the be able to cultivate beautiful flown in 

area that many planners (particularly Planning calls for vision and ~° w , £ . cn fairl V ghastly a soil which is so barren that no wild 

economic planners - and, notoriously, goals. Where there is no vision the °r entertainment complexes. flowers will grow there. Must we not 

forecasters of energy costs and r£ people perish 5? the SisoSStioiS IkS'SLS* ft” U L a £? rc s C read - P™PP™ that there must be wild 

quire men ts) are now sadder and wiser somewhat neglected foundine fathers ,hro,l 8 h East Anglia flowers of music before wc occupy 

men. Even with the help of greatly of modem town aad citv olfnnino we |™ r 9? innovation. But more ourselves with our hydrangeas and 

unproved computer and other aias, the Lewis Mumford PaSkGedlr nc ? d , P™ ad "B Gloire de Dijon roses?" 

record of social and economic fore- Ebenezer HowrM meriu of the arm’s iength principle 

casters has tended to undermine those of ^ local level. — 

commLtted to comprehensive, was^to see things whole ^to swMhHr whh ^ f!?! tbe fiazards . ond responsi- The author is a research fellow at (A# 

mwlium-range planning in public interrelations- nfarmimi is concerned °£Ar cct promotion bIIow sub- Policy Studies Institute and author of 

■"S*, , t with the forms oftS ^ ‘“^“^ties to The Politics of (he Arts Council. M 

The third plane on which all plan- and thus should be irPitself a hishlv El* o C P. nor l des Wlt ^ muc l l clearer article is taken from a speech given to 

nera have tooperate is the politick, for creative process h,ghiy heads -R=g'onal arts associations, for the Council of Regional Arts Assam- 

example, must continue to bri be, ca- tions at Malvern. 

til ¥11 tV CdllPilt OrC Universities must review their admissions 
*«*um*j tuutaiui » policies says Martin Coleman 

for ■'' l -r° 11 Se St pSon hat f individuals »«" >ny particular racial pOT 
t«hnTques, Although aimed at employers some veaetarian meals for HinJllt’o P rov ! Sl0n do not apply to particular institutions or to 

seleStitKS£jf ^ 10 tae university itifd^ts are^ablVto observe Drave^SUAc JS purticufer courses o?do fewer apply than might be 

II ^^ B ?^«I n ri parhc S ar L : religious hoUdavs P >Cr ^ and e*P«ted; are concentrated in particular tashW; 

w !" ch ®re comparable Black womensuffer particular nrnhlom. -n, l* 008 or courecs ; achieve less well than individuals 

be hSor; U * not 1x5 assumed to ^tural tradition may mvolve^emil piffib£ ^_ m °^" racial & 0ii P , s > are faUin 8 t0 

• selection iMi . , lion on women livina awav from lal o cheers or postgraduate courses or are doing 

tlons on matters which may be Imfemlllar to m 10 some permission to live away ^Th £ ewe ^ nuni ^ ers tijan might be 

minority applicants shH ^ t0 aal fr 001 home would only granted where CUI T lcu,um is not exempt from the possftj- 

• staff responsible for shortUstlna intenHewin behaviour Whether i * prQgramnie cannot *8 nore thc 25 
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planning is about the allocation of 
scarce resources. 

The suspicion of, if not actual hostil- 
ity to, planning that has been a domi- 
nant feature of thc Arts Council for 
most of its history can mainly be 
attributed to a wholly hcaithv suspi- 
cion of central direction of artistic life 
and a fundamental belief in the policy 
of response. The Glory of the Garden 
marked a new departure as the first 
thorough and funamental review by 
the Arts Council of Its work. Whatever 
its strengths and limitations, The Glory 
of the Garden is a planning document, 
but one produced in a very constrain- 
ingpolitical environment. 

Tne truth is that compared to the 
1960s and 1970s, we live in an anti- 
planning climate. The last six years 
have seen the demise of strategic 
planning in Britain. The Regional 
Economic Planning Councils were the 
first to go in the somewhat restrained 
quango cull of 1979. The six volumes of 
the 1980 Strategic Plan for the South- 
east were effectively replaced in Au- 
gust 1980 by a Government statement 
on two and a half sides of A4. And now 
jv® will see the disappearance of the 
GLC and the metropolitan counties 
which were specifically set up as a 
strategic planning authorities. In in- 
terestuig itself in planning at this time 
the Council of Regional Arts Associa- 
tions can hardly be accused of follow- 
ing fashions, we need planning not 
least when faced by the nightmare of 
abolition. 

Planning calls for vision and dear 
goals. Where there is no vision the 
people perish and the inspirational 
somewhat neglected founding fathers 
of modem town and dty planning - 
Lewis Mumford, Patrick Geddes, 
Ebenezer Howard - saw that the 
unique gift of the successful planner 
was to see things whole, to sec their 
interrelations; planning is concerned 
with the forms of things as yet unseen 
and thus should be In itself a highly 
creative process. 


A 


Wisely, much of the current focus in 
the regional arts associations will be on 
planning at county, district and project 
or organizational level. At those 
levels, as well as at the regional and 
national levels, planning is about 
generating and assessing choices, 
securing agreement on action and 
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thc British Film Institute, regional arts 
councils and local authorities that task 
fits most uneasily with the responsibili- 
ties of direct promotion. Indeed there 
is often a direct conflict of interest. The 
Arts Council showed commendable 
self-denial in shedding most of its 
direct promotional work in the decade 
after the war, but it didn’t go far 
enough. There should be a decent 
division of labour between poachers 
and gamekeepers, at every level of 
activity. More of us should belong to 
that select club that on moral grounds 
employs other people to redecorate 
the living room. 

So there should be no lasting place 
for much DIY or direct promotion in 
the work of Arts Councils and regional 
arts councils. At the same time the 
municipal and entertainment, like 
military intelligence, was always some- 
thing of a contradiction in terms and 
local authorities might bc able to 
release a lot of resources for more 
creative purposes if they weren’t con- 
slgning millions of pounds to the 


subsidy of what often fairly ghastly 
leisure or entertainment complexes. 
The ajunty arts plans that are spread- 
ing like measles through East Anglia 
are a welcome innovation. But more 
local authorities need persuading of 
the merits of thc arm’s length principle 
at local level. 

Shctlding the hazards and respans]- 
bmtics of direct promotion allow sub- 
sidizing bodies and local authorities to 
plan their priorities with much clearer 
heads. Regional arts associations, for 
example, must continue to bribe, ca- 


uris. wnui men has to be mWc?? 
the right mix of a planned^? 
and a policy of response - a SgK 
response to artists r needs muX 
pnmc consideration. But the dil 
tion between who counts as an 
and who doesn’t will alwaw SsS? 
what arbitrary. There is £ e „ 0 ^ 
amount to be proud of, to celC 
mid enjoy in the achievement 
British artists and subsidized cor? 
panics At the same time, larger 
tions of the population have been m 
short by those responsible for S 
sions about arts subsidy. 

The common thread that needs to 
run through arts policy at every lewli, 
the need to invest in skills, the need to 
invest in people in an unprecedented 
and sytematic way. This can beat be 
done at a local level. In the mld-197fij 
the government funded experiments in 
Leisure and the Quality of Life in fan 
areas of thc UK. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of public mono 
was poured into them. Their conclu- 
sions are now long-forgotten and were 
hardly noticed when they were pub. 
Iished. One key conclusion was that. In 
the case of most of the arts, ihj 
widening of opportunity could bnlbe 
met by a localized network of building] 
and activities. In some parts of BrilaS 
that network exists and the task is to 
build on what is already there - in 
others it needs to be firmly established. 


Kipling's poem to which the Aits 
Council has given a new prominence 
and n new meaning is much concerned 
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the motives of new advocates of equal education- 
al opportunity. 

The proportion of young people from ethnic 
minority communities is mowing (in British 
society) and if they are to advance it is necessary 
that they gain access to higher education. 

Universities will not succeed in attracting 
cnthnlc minority applicants -for whatever motive 
- without n fundamental review of their methods 
of operation. A policy of equal opportunities' 
involves more than a statement of aims. 

Discrimination within the school system is 
acknowledged. The needs of black minorities still 
are not met. TTierc are a number of reasons for 
this - a Eurocentric school syllabus; inadequate 
Engush as a second language provision; failure to 
teach basic skills in the student’s mother tongue; 
teachers' low expectations. 

In so far as student selection is based on school 
achievement records and headteacher’s refer- 
ences, an indirect bias is built into the system. To 
ehminntc tills would require a fundamental 
review of university admission policies, replacing 
the Robbins principle that courses should be open 
to all "qualified by ability and attainment" by the 
principle adopted by the University Grants 
Committee in its recent advice to Government 
that “courses of higher education should be 
available for all those who arc able to benefit from' 
them”. 

Given the unreliability of information from 
schools, the question is, short of an open access 
system, what is the best, method of selection? 
Interviewing hns a role to play. Thc Commission 
for Racial Equality's Code of Practice for rite 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination and the 
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gjin-on effects beyond the area of anti-raa^ 
j° r example, employers required to review P 
aesenptioos to eliminate racist bias have disco- 
vered that in many cases the formal job desen P" 
tion bears liulc relation to the work being 
ahd this has led to a review of qualification 
re ^drod for particular jobs. . ^ 

“^verslties serious thinking.® 13 ^ 
admissions policies or curriculum within u* 
context of an equal opportunities statement my 
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r cultural or ™taro[ keyq „ Mio ^^ta^, nd 7J t auAor u Uc^rinlaw and adm^lcns ^ 
'■ .*•. f .. . evideoce (department of law) at Brunei University. 
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Political intrigues at close quarters 


by H. T. Dickinson 

g^j^fKlng George II 
by Horace Walpole 

wilted by John Brooke 
YaleUniversity Press, £65.(81 (three 
volumes) 

ISBK0300 03197 I 

Hiiiorians have long .recognized 
Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of Km 
George H as an immensely valuable 
In* of information for thc politics of 
■he 1 750s. Unfortunately, scholars 
have always had to work with inndeau- 
ai£ editions of these Memoirs. Initially 
inspired and encouraged bv the indus- 
try and resources of W. S. Lewis. Yak 
University is in the process of produc- 
ing a new edition of Walpole s major 
works. Under the direction of W. b. 
Lewis himself a scholarly edition of the 

Correspondence of Horace Walpole 
ha been published in some 48 large 
volumes. Now, John Brooke, who 
acknowledges the support of the lute 
W. S. Lewis, has produced a ningmfi- 
ant new edition of Walpole’s Memoirs 
of King George II in three handsome 
volumes. As a former senior editor of gj 
the Royal Commission oil Historical 3 
Manuscripts, as the author of several 3 
Important works on l Hlli-century Brit- t 
ish politics, and as a close collaborator | 
wiih Sir Lewis Namier. John Brooke £ 
was an excellent choice as editor of 5. 
these Memoirs and he has performed g 
his duties with conspicuous success, g 
Walpole's Memoirs first appeared in § 
print in 1820 and subsequent editions, * 
with minor revisions, appeared in 1846 
aad 1847. Unfortunately, these edi- 
tions cut out nine passages which the 
fust editor. Lord Holland, regarded as 
indelicate or ill-authenticated remarks 
based on mere rumour. These all 
reflected adversely on the character of 
particular individuals. This new edi- 
tion restores these excised passages 
and includes Walpole's original mar- 
ginal notes, the dates when he com- 
pleted portions of the Memoirs, and 
the differences in meaning (though not 
in style) between the foul and the fair 
copies of the munuscript. John Brooke 
has also neatly added to the usefulness 
of this edition by providing full annota- 
tion, 12 appendices und a superb 
index. Thousands of footnotes identify 
every individual mentioned in the text 
and frequently clarify obscure inci- 
dents. Tne appendices include other 
political writings and speeches of Wal- 
pole (hat have cither never been 
printed before or huve never been 
reprinted since their first appearance. 
The last appendix reproduces thc 
drawings which were intended us head 
and tail pieces for the first five of thc 
eventual 10 books of the Memoirs. 
These appeared in thc 1820 edition, 
w> not in those of 184ft or 1847. 

Horace Walpole clearly contem- 
plated the eventual publication of his 
Memoirs and laid careful plans for 
then appearance some time after his 
death. He deliberately wrote for post- 
e nty which he rightly judged would be 


The vitality 
of party 
divisions 

British Parliamentary Parties 1742- 
JP® (he fall or Walpole to (he 

prit Reform Act 
b ?B.W.HIU 

Unwin, £18.00 and£7.5U 
^BN0Q4 9421875 a nd 942188 3 

TTiey talk much of a general union of 
c ar y. an event greatly to be wished 
country, and my only reason 
disbelieving it, is, that I look 
PJHj »t as impracticable, a stronger 
Bri^u-m an im P°ssible. 
e*ru?i ■' 5 ncw oook goes far towards 
^Plaining why Lord Mountstuart’s 
m 1784 was justified. His 
div£; *T eme , » the vitality of party 
PollK? ?? d ,heir essential role m the 
h,3UJI 7 of the period. The 
of the patronage nexus. 



Horace Walpole, painted In 1754 by John Giles Eccardt 


interested in thc convolutions of 18th- 
century politics and in the intrigues of 
the leading politicians of his own day. 
His Memoirs were designed to enlight- 
en readers rather than to entertain 
them. At one point lie declared. ”T am 
more attentive to deserve the thanks of 
posterity than tlicir admiration." At 
another he confessed that his Memoirs 
were full of anecdotes, character 
sketches and trifling details, bul he 
believed that only a contemporary 
witness amid provide posterity with 
such evidence and he hoped that this 
material would "lend some future and 
more assiduous historian to an inti- 
mate knowledge of the men whose 
councils or actions he shall record’ . 

Walpole’s judgement has been 
vindicated by generations of histo- 
rians. His Memoirs are regarded as an 
invaluable source of information, in 
part because he provides evidence 
which is not to be found elsewhere, but 
also because he provides his own 
highly-subjective view of events which 
he was in a position to observe closely. 
Walpole recognized that his opinions 
were subjective and he explicitly 
warned his readers to be oil their 
guard. He is an excellent witness, not 
Because he was an impartial, uis- 


ihe importance of politically indepen- 
dent client groups and the intelligence 
of Sir Lewis Namier arc all challenged, 
and the reader is left in no doubt that 
politics conformed to a Whig-Tory 
alignment, with the Whigs dominant 
until 176(1 and the Tories in control for 
most of the rest of the period. Tlw 
breaking of Whig dominance is attri- 
buted to George IU whose villainy Is 
discerned by Dr Hill on numerous 
occasions. Indeed the malevolent in- 
fluences of George III and of Namier 

are dearly viewed as a challenge, lobe 
surmounted equally by the strength of 

P “as afextbeok this work has much to 

rrt's” previo^work, The 
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interested or distant observer of thc 
political scene, bul because he re- 
corded mnny events of which lie had an 
intimate, almost unrivalled, know- 
ledge and because he gave his candid 
opinion of all the principal politicians 
ol thc day while freely admitting Ihat 
he loved some and hated others. 

The value of Walpole’s Memoirs is 
greatly enhanced because the author 
knew thnt lie was led by his emotions 
and made no secret of his prejudices 
Rnd because he dill not seek to rewrite 
or doctor his account long after the 
event. Only in two places did Walpole 
make alterations, and these were 
minor changes to his original text in the 
light of subsequent knowledge. Thc 
rest he left unaltered, even though he 
recognized, and indeed acknow- 
ledged, that in different parts of the 
Memoirs he gave very different charac- 
ters to some of the principal actors on 
the political stage. He confessed that, 
since he had closely observed these 
politicians over many years, it was not 
surprising that either they had changed 
over this period of time or his opinions 
had altered as their conduct differed or 
he came to know them better. In 
deciding not to amend his earlier 
judgements of them so that they would 


an excellent guide here, though the 
replacement of Chatham by Grafton 
should possibly have been explained. 

Those who seek for more will be 
disappointed. Perhaps the job of 8 
textbook is to answer rather than to 
ask questions, but such an approach 
does not lead to works that are in 
advance of their subject. Observant 
students will note that Dr Hill is more 
concerned about debates associated 
with Namier, who died before most of 
them were bora, than with more recent 
controversies. Thc opening chapter 
“History and Historians is almost 
exclusively devoted to refuting Nam- 
ier. This helps to give the book, a 
somewhat dated flavour, and the abs- 
ence of any hints of revisionism does 
not help. For example, riven current 
interest in the strength of Conservative 
ideology in the period it is not good 
enough to simply state that “theories 
of Divine Right and Passive Obedi- 
ence went into disfavour’ . A more 


conform to his later opinions. Walpole 
inspires confidence in his honest inten- 
tions if not necessarily in his impartial- 
ity. He undoubtedly strove to write his 
Memoirs soon after the events ihat he 
described and eschewed the opportun- 
ity to change them in the Light of Inter 
developments. 

Walpole's Memoirs are full of details 
about the military events of thc Seven 
Years War, but these are not of very 
ureal value to the historian he cause 
Walpole derived his knowledge from 
newspapers and magazines. Where Die 
Memoirs are invaluable arc in those 
numerous pontons which provide de- 
tailed evidence of ministerial intrigues 
and parliamentary debates. Even 
here, however, they are more useful 
for the cnrly 175Ds than for thc late 
1750s because Wulpolc was closer to 
the events which he describes and lie 
had better sources of information 
because of his friendship with such 
politicians as Henry Fox. For much of 
the decade Walpole knew all thc great 
politicians involved in the struggle tor 
power ami place, he sat in Parliament, 
and he was an assiduous collector of 
information about public events and 
political intrigues. His chief source oF 
information was Henry Fox, who was 
at the heart nf thc ministerial struggles 
of the mid- 1750s, but he also gal he red 
evidence from the Duke of Bedford 
and his own cousin, Henry Seymour 
Conway. 

His many excellent accounts of par- 
liamentary debates rest upon first- 
hand knowledge for Walpole heard 
them himself. He insisted that he had 
taken detailed notes at thc time and 
that his accounts or them were more 
authentic records than the more elabo- 
rate orations which later appeared in 
the public prints. Walpole presents 
unrivalled evidence for uio parliamen- 


unri vailed evidence for dio parliament, 
taiy debates on such major issues ns 
(he Regency Act, the Marriage Act, 
the Militia bills, the repeal of thc 
Jewish Naturalization Act nnd the 
prospect of war or peace in thc mid- • 
1750s. Moreover, his interest jit diffe- 
rent types of oratory and his impress- 
ion of the talents of many of thc 

6 rentes! speakers in parliament make 
is Memoirs a valuable source for 
assessing the impart which these 
speeches made upon the House of 
Commons. 

Historians have long agreed that 
Walpole’s Memoirs are an immensely 
valuable source of in formation for thc 
ministerial intrigues of thc 1750s and 
for a number of major parliamentary 
debates. On these subjects Horace 
Walpole provides evidence which is 
not always available from other 
sources and which, when it can be 
tested, proves to be remarkably accu- 
rate. On other issues, however. Wal- 

E ole was far from impartiul, as he 
imself readily admitted, and histo- 
rians are very divided on thc value to 
be placed on his Memoirs. Yet this 
evidence is among thc most fascinating 
in the Memoirs, precisely because it 
does emanate from Walpole’s deep 
and personal engagement In specific 
inci denis or wiih particular indi- 


viduals. In these instances Walpole's 
account inay not he accurate, impartiul 
or disinterested, bul it does reveal 
much about Horace Walpole himself 
and about thc climate of opinion in his 
day. 

Although he was rather insensitive 
to political ideas, Walpole hud decided 
sentiments and r.efincd sensibilities. 
Two dramatic incidents - the courts 
martial of first Admit al Byng and then 
Inter of Lord George Sackvillc - reveal 
his capacity for passionate involve- 
ment in public affairs. Accounts of (he 
legal proceedings can he bettered 
elsewhere, but there is no better 


source than Walpole's Memoirs for an 
understanding of thc motives of those 
involved in both pressing the charges 
nnd defending the accused. Walpqie’s 
own judgement of Byng's trial is n 


and George II, ignoring in particular 
the effect of wartime exigencies on 
George II’s bowing to t)ie Old Corps in 
1744 and 1746. Recent work on the 
1750s has pointed to the continued 
influence of the king, and in that 
context George III seems leas innova- 
tive than Dr Hill portrays him. Furth- 
ermore. an emphasis on public atti- 
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mans and of the political nation might 
have permitted a more balanced vfew 
of the role of the monarchy Dr Hill 
underestimates the pbwer of George I 


ermore, an emphasis on public atti- 
tudes to monarchy in the late 18th 
century might calf into question thc 
book’s view of George III as a head- 
strong Incompetent. 

Dr Hill has a clearcut view of what 
should have occurred. Powerful legisl- 
atures, a strong party system, a weak 
monarchy and frequent changes of 
administration he regards as progres- 
sive. Hence one is informed that 
“despite the reforms of such rulers as 
Frederick 11, Catherine II. Joseph 11 
... the absence of legislatures re- 
mained endemic in most countries.” 
Rapid alternation of the major parties 
in government, “the promise of thc 
decades before 1714’, was unfortu- 
nately then delayed until after 1832. 

“Toey the Ministry have lost several 
members but I take it far granted, that 
before the end of this session the 
majority will be just as great as ever; 


remarkable combination of emotional 
cnmniilment, hitler criticism and 
sound common-sense. 

In this celebrated case Walpole's 
judgement accords well with that of 
modern historians, but his character 
sketches of thc principal politicians of 
the 1750s, which arc a particular 
feature of his Memoirs, have often 
been condemned by modern historians 
even though these sketches have not 
been without their influence on major 
scholars. There can bc no doubt that 
Horace Walpole was a great haler and 
that utic of nis motives ill writing his 
Memoirs was to vindicate the reputa- 
tion of his father, the great Sir Robert 
Walpole. He confessed as much him- 
self. Thus, his character sketches of 
those politicians who had opposed his 
father or who, like Newcastle, Hard- 
wickc and Henry Pelham, could be 
accused of betraying Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, were invariably critical. Horace 
Walpole's character sketch of Newcas- 
tle is particularly bitier and is, unre- 
lieved oy any effort to detect any virtue 
in the Duke and yet, paradoxically, it is 
this sketch which has had the most 
profound and prolonged effect upon 
historians. Until recently very few 
historians have seen much to praise in 
Newcastle and only in the last few 
years have his merits been properly 
assessed. In learning to combat Wal- 
pole's prejudices, however, it would 
be unwise to dismiss all of the charac- 
ter sketches in his Memoirs. Walpole 
himself claimed, “His dislike jo a few 
persons probably sharpener! hiseyes lo 
their faults, but ne hopes never blinded 
him to their virtues". In general this is 
a fair nsscssment. Although he was too 
conscious of thc faults of some politi- 
cians, he could usually detect their 
virtues even if he did not give sufficient 
weight to them. He liked Henry Fox 
anoTie hated William Pill, but he hBd 
the intelligence to recognize thc vices 
of the former and virtues of the latter. 
Most of his character sketches, like 
much of his Memoirs in general, will 
amply repay the serious study of any 
scholar. 


H. T. Dickinson is Richard Lodge 
Professor of British history at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


the House of Commons is and always 
will be thc House of Commons', 
observed Lord Robert Spencer after 
the 1774 elections. Though a book on 

R arl lament ary politics, more could 
ave been made of the relationship 
between parliamentarians and their 
constituents. Comments on institu- 
tional and procedural developments 
would not nave been out of place. 
"Money must bc got and the House of 
Commons alone can give it” wrote 
Charles Dclafaye in 1761 , and it is easy 
to overlook the particular problems 
posed by war finance for parliamen- 
tary management that existed for 
much of the period. The dry husk of 
political manoeuvre is often of no 
nistorica! value unless linked to a study 
of (he substance of policy and policy 
disagreement. Parliament, liitle more 
than a seasonal aspect of the political 
world in the 18th century, cannot be 
divorced from (he rest of the political 
nation. 

Jeremy Black ; 

J>r Black is lecturer in history at the 
University of Durham. 
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Counting 
the cost 


The Cos Is of Caring: families with 

disabled children 

by Sally Baldwin 

Kmil ledge & Kcgnn Paul , £ 1 7. ‘35 

ISBN 07I1HIW82I) 

Community care is increasingly recog- 
nized n> be a policy with costs as. well as 
benefits. Curing for the elderly and the 
disabled oijlsiifc state institutions can 
bear heavily on families; yet. because 
caring is done behind closed doors . the 
stresses that it creates are often hid- 


den. Hally Baldwin's bunk is concerned 
with the financial stress experienced bv 
families with disabled children, and 
how society has and should respond to 
their needs. 

The book begins by discussing the 
legal and moral issues raised by disabil- 
ity in children. Baldwin describes the 
neglect of disabled children in the 
pulley debates of the 1960s, noting how 
it was only the public concern about 
thalidomide tluil prompted questions 
alumt society's responsibility towards 
children with disabilities. She discusses 
the government response: the setting 
up of the ban lily Fund to provide 
financial aid to families with severely 
disabled children, and (lie establish- 
ment of a Royal Commission on 
. compensation for personal injury. 
While important, these initiatives did 
not establish a clear case for com- 
pensation and financial support. In 
Baldwins view, it was this failure 
which has allowed the needs of families 
with disabled children to slip from the 
public agenda In the changed political 
climate of the 1980s. 

Against this background, the central 
chapters of the book describe the 
results of a DHSS-commissioned 
study which compared families with 
and without disabled children, taking 
account of the effects of family income 
and the. age of the children. The 
complex research design involved two 
samples of 600 “ordinary" families 
drawn from the 1978 Family Expendi- 
ture Survey and 400 families drawn 
from the Family Fund register. To get 
a fuller picture of the circumstances of 
families with a disabled child, addi- 
tional questions were asked of this 
group with a sub-sample or 48 families 
interviewed in depth. 

Baldwin examines the income and 
expenditure patterns found in the two 
samples. On the income side, for 
example, there was a marked differ- 
ence In the employment and earnings 
of mothers with and without disabled 



Assesslni 


A painted street fogade in Broadway, Los Angeles, a picture from 
Mark Girouard'jj new book Cities and People: a social and 
architectural history (Yale University Press, £16.95). 


children. It was among those with 
older children that these differences 
were at the sharpest, because mothers 
with disabled children were less able to 
return to the labour market to secure 
the second income which could lift 
their families nut of poverty. On the 
expenditure side, families with dis- 
abled children faced extra everyday 
expenses for food, laundry and heating 
and for large items like household 
adaptations and consumer durables. 
Putting the two sides together, Bald- 
win notes how “severe disablement in 
a child holds families' incomes at the 
poorest stage of the family life-cycle 
while forcing them to assume expendi- 
ture pntterns belonging to a later, and 
more prosperous, stage**. Hospital 
admissions created an added strain: 
almost half of the disabled children in 
the study bad been admitted to hospit- 
al in the previous year and the mnj ority 
had received dally visits from their 
parents. Yet fewer titan one in ten 
families had received any help with 
visiting costs. 

The Costs of Caring is a book which 
explains rather than simplifies the 
complex financial consequences of 
cliildhood disability. The explana- 
tions, particularly those relating to the 
problems of studying family finances, 
con be daunting, ft is worth preserving. 
This is a thorough and thoughtful 
study, in which statistics arc carefully 
used and never obscure the experi- 
ences and opinions of pnrenfs. It is an 
important contribution to an impor- 
tant debate. 

Hilary Graham 

Or Graham is lecturer in social policy at 
Ike University of Bradford. 


Social 

contours 


The State of the Nation: an atlas of 
Britain In the eighties 
by Stephen Fotherglll and Jill Vincent 
Hcinemann Educacationai and Pan, 
£12.95 and £6.95 

ISBN 0 435 35228 I and 330 28722 2 

There arc two types of atlas - the 
topographic and the thematic. The 
former arc the most common, and are 
clearly much in demand as purveyors 
of general information - mainly uncon- 
troversial - about the topography and 
settlement of the world. Thematic 
atlases, on the other hand, use maps 
and caitograras to tell and/or illustrate 
a story, to make points relating to 
where things happen. We have witnes- 
sed a spare of these in recent years, and 
the best, such as this one, provide 
dramatic pictures of the world we have 
created. 

Stephen Fotherglll and Jill Vincent’s 
atlas uses the format of stark, colourful 
diagrams to focus attention on spatial 
variations in conditions within the. 
United Kingdom. The graphics are 
excellent: superbly designed, with tell- 
ing use of colour, and an overall clarity 
that cannot fail lo Impress. Alongside 
each Is a terse text, brief but not bland, 


and end-notes outline the sources and 
put the data in context. 

Thirty-nine topics are covered, each 
in a two-page spread and all but one - 
that on trades unions - containing at 
least one map/cartogram. (It is unfor- 
tunate that no map of union mem- 
bership could be produced, for this 
would indicate a fascinating geography 
linking current industrial "success^ to 
the relative absence of a militant, 
unionized labour force.) There are 
eight groups of maps, covering people, 
ownership' and- control, -economy, 
workers, politics, welfare, tensions, 
and environment. Some - of unem- 
ployment rates, for example - arc not 
novel (though no less significant for 


that) but others are-such as that of the 
probability or being sent to gaol by a 
magistrate. AH are valuable; none 


Housing 

debates 


The Movement for Housing Reform [ n 
Germany and France 1840-1914 
by Nicholas Bullock and James Read 
Cambridge University Press, £45.00 ' 
ISBN 0521 22537 X 

Despite intensive historical research, 
an unfortunate insularity has frus- 
trated a proper understanding of Brlt- 
fcsh housing; an excursion across the 
Scottish border, let alone a trip across 
the Channel or North Sea, is all too 
Tare. This study by Nicholas Bullock 
and James Rend is the fullest account 
in English of the development of social 
housing in both France and Germany; 
and historians who chart the debate on 
the British housing problem will in 
future have no excuse for thoir beset- 
ting sin of assuming that subsidized 
local authority housing was the inevit- 
able outcome. The pattern of develop- 
ment in France and Germany wns 
different, and the task mujt be to 
establish the precise circumstances 
which led lo the selection of one policy 
alternative from the range on offer. 


bodies 


TlieRoleofVfilunlary Organizations In 
Social Welfare 
by Hugh W. Mellor 
Croom Helm, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 7099 3581 and 3586 2 

The publication of the Wolfendcn 
Report on voluntary organizations in 
1978, followed by the election of a 
Conservative Government committed 
to the reduction of state activity. 


brought the role of voluntary agencies apparently operate only in Ui5donT£ 
back into serious policy debate. The also deals with a group of orgK 


should be discarded in a second edi- 
tion, but there might have been more, 
for example on health (infant mortality 
rates), on the destruction of the en- 
vironment (derelict land, unused 
land), on the quality of the everyday 
environment (per cent living in high 
nsc flats; the average cost of petrol and 
of insurance; the probability of being 
raped). 

What do these vivid diagrams tell 
us? The authors are not very explicit 
in their message. Their introduction 
states that “Britain is not one nation" 
and they point to the north/soutb and 
urban/rural differentials to the Ine- 
qualities in British society. But there is 
no commentary on the maps, which cry 


This volume essentially contains two 
separate detailed studies, by Bullock 
on Germany and Read on France, 
framed by a short introduction and 
conclusion. It is a pity that some of the 
detail was not sacrificed for a more 
expUdtiy comparative approach, 
which might have propelled the au- 
thors beyond the housing debate into 
wider aspects of German and French 
society. The development of the de- 
bate and its legislative outcome can be 
properly analysed only when the social 
position of the reformers is under- 
stood, or when the political import- 
ance of the private owners (who may 
be threatened by state action) is asses- 
scd. It is also necessary, as recent work 
on Britain has shown, to consider the 
predse nature of tensions in the func- 
tioning of the private market, whether 
arising from the impact of taxation and 
interest rates on profit margins, or the 
daimsof tenants tor security overture 
Bullock and Read arc concerned 
predominantly with the development 
of ideas on the housing problem and its 
reform, concentrating both on the 

reform which they believe ,hi 
origin of architectural developments 
between the wars, The intention is to 


concept of welfare pluralism has been 
assiduously fostered, not least by the 
National Council for Voluntary Orga- 
nizations, which has sought both to 
recruit voluntary organizations to a 
self-conscious group with common in- 
terests, and to persuade government to 
take this voluntary sector seriously. 

Hugh Mellor, the former director of 
the Centre for Policy on Ageing, seeks 
in this book to provide evidence to 
evaluate such a claim. He presents 
various of the traditional justifications 
for voluntary welfare agencies, con- 
centrating on those of specialization in 
providing for and advocating die needs 
of particular groups, and flexibility of 
action. But can the organizations 
match up to these claims? Taking a 
sample of 18 national voluntary orga- 
nizations Mellor examines their per- 


out for analysis. Furthermore, they 
don’t all tell the same story: the basic 

E attem is north/south, urban/rural, 
ut much more complex than that 
alone. 

Scale is crucial to that complexity. 
Fotherglll and Vincent's focus is on the 
entire British state, with a few looks at 
patterns within London (probably the 
least effective maps). And yet the only 
large map of a single city - of religious 
segregation in Belfast - is perhaps the 
most striking of nil. The inequalities 
within cities - in unemployment rates, 
in wealth, in living conditions, in the 
state of people's health - arc if any- 
thing greater than those between cities 
(which in any case arc somewhat 
obscured by the use of counties us the 
basic data units). Paul Harrison’s In- 
side the Inner City is a fine word picture 
which should be complemented in the 
future by these excellent graphics. 

We need much more of this sort of 
geography. But pictures can deceive. 
We must beware any simple gener- 
alizations at the scale of their mops 
alone. And wc must articulate and 
propagate a full understanding of why 
in our unequal society it is not just who 
or what you are but also where vou are 


formnnee under the headings 
service to clients, background YcSP 
tn other organizations and 25 
advocacy. He then sets these a 2? 

the agencies’ resources, covering^ 

miltcc membership, staffing andt 
nance (including grants from statutory 
sources), and examines quest io ? f 
accountability (particularly finaSf 
and inter-agency relationship, u | 
conclusion is that wholesale priv'aii« 
turn of welfare to the voluntary ££ 
would be inappropriate, but' thar , 
measure of creeping welfare pluralism 
bucked by a forum to facilitate c^’ 
Inboranve social planning, would belli 

Many of Mellor's comments are 
sound, if conservative, and give sen,; 
blc pragmatic answers to some of Z 
cruder criticisms and expectation, of 
the voluntary sector By tnlcing nation- 
al bodies (even if some of them 
apparently operate only in London) he 
also deals with a group of organ!™, 
lions which have not been extensive!? 
studied, and his sampling method bar 
turned up a number of bodies of which 
even aficionados of the voluntary 
scene may have been unaware. 

However, a small and diverse sam- 
ple of this type poses once again the 
question of whether there really is a 
single voluntary sector for which com- 
mon policy responses can be framed 
Moreover, the fim its of the study give a 
sense of hermetic abstraction to much 
of the discussion. Mellor generalize, 
liberally from his small sample without 
placing them in any wider context. 
There is little concrete analysis, for 
example, of the balance of power in 
voluntary organizations between the 
formal control of a self-recruiting ex- 
ecutive, the practical contrail of work 
and information of the staff, and the 
latent, if seldom exercised, power of 
members and other resource provid- 
ers. Nor is it possible to assess the 
adequacy of headquarters bodies with- 
out considering their branches: the 
Workers' Educational Association i, an 
obvious case here, while it seems very 
odd to discuss the Church Army with 
no reference to its broader role within 
the Church of England. How caa we 
evaluate the work of these bodies, or 
the case for increased pluralism, with- 
out setting them in their welfare en- 
vironments? 

The comments of politicians, <M 
servants and local authority repre- 
sentatives nrc no substitute; for the 
most part they nrc discreet to a fault, 
though it is interesting to see the extent 


though it is interesting to see the extent 
to which groups like CHAR (Cam- 

S n for the Homeless and Rootless) 
RADAR (Royal Association for 
Disability and Rehabilitation) are 
funded tty Government to provide 
themselves with a source of indirect 
pressure on local authorities. Mellor 
raises some valid questions, but they 
need n more radical discussion, based 
on detailed case studies and a wider 
body of theory. 


in our unequal society it is not just who f nhn i nnc . ov 
or what you are but also where you are J 01111 LanSlCy 


that is important in shaping your iife 
chances. Places matter. 


R. J. John ston 

R. J. Johnston is professor of geogra- 
phy at the University of Sheffield 7 


John Lansley is lecturer in social studies 
in the department of continuing educa- 
tion, University of Liverpool. 


remind architects of the full range of 
issues which accompanied the debate 
on housing and of the part which they 
have played in improving housing 
conditions. While this desire to wean 
present-day architects from a purely 
technical interest in housing is clearly 
desirable, as the recent history of 
social housing design in Britain would 
suggest, it carries file danger of view- 
ing the past in terms of what came 

oHhCriod a "' n,Crl " BthC,hinld,1 8 

a ,? d Read ?4£8 es t that by 

F ™ ncc a . nd Germany, as in 
Britain,, housing reformers had real- 

Ae d e^noil?r Pr, ? ) i em !“ d its roots in 

!5i2n^S,° housing rather than 
FranS? P ohc y Adopted in 


l 8® a major divergence which needs to be 
ebaie explained, for there is nothing self- 


social puraoses. In Britain, there wia 
be more tentative end waa overTakin 




a niajui uivurgcuvc mtiut u*~— -- r 

explained, for there is nothing self- 
evident about the emergence of coun- 
cil housing. 

There was in Germany as in Britain 
(though not in France) a considerable 
interest in the land question, with 8 
common perception drawn from HeO’ 
ry George that high land prices were 

f iroducea by monopolists hoarding 
and who secured an unearned ima#" 
ment at the expense of the community- 
There was a difference in emphasis, 
however. In Britain, Lloyd Geofge* 
land campaign relied upon taxings'* 
values and the unearned increra en !' 
whereas in Germany the municipali- 
ties bought undeveloped land to wcuj® 
the increment. These contrasts ru« 
questions about the structure of me 
land market, the political position ° 
landowners, and the nature of kxai 
government. Bullock and Read have 
provided a considerable body of evi- 
dence which stimulates a wide ranged 
questions in the mind of a Bnusn 
historian, extending far beyond u® 
immediate concern of housing to law 
issues of the nature and role of me 
state in Britain. France and Germany^ 

M. J. Daunton _1 

Or Dotation is reader in history at 
University College London- 
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One man 9 s 


Beyond Deconstruction: the uses and 
abuses of literary theory 
by Howard Felperln 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0198128398 


“Is there life after postslructuralism?" 
asks Howard Felperin. He has already 
answered fears that deconstruction, 
generally associated with poststructur- 
aliMii, is merely a destructive form nf 
criticism by suggesting thnt it is not, 
like the hydrogen bomb, totally devas- 
tating but more like the neutron bomb 
which leaves buildings - and thus texts 
- intact. “So", he muses, “there may 
be life after deconstruction after all''. 
But the point about the neutron bomb 
is that though it does not damage 
property it does kill the population. 
This curious slip, with whicli he contra- 
dicts the whole argument of his book, 
betrays the state of anxiety in which 
the Buthor finds himself in relation to 
contemporary criticism. Beyond De- 
construction, we are told, was original- 
ly subtitled “A Guide to the Per- 
plexed", and would still be if Felperin 



Tennessee Williams 


Feats of 
style 


Shelley’s Style 
by William Keach 

Methuen, £18.00 
BBNQ 416 30320 X 


The recent revival of interest in Shel- 
y s poetry comes after long years of 
Sh)ff erfl u 0n and neglect. As a poet, 
eUey has suffered on the one hand 
?n P !? : ) ud . lced attacks on his moral 
k. PP^bcal beliefs, and on the other 
a academic disapprov- 
al rus language. Very often, how- 


ms language. Very often, how- 
firox 1 * ! econ ° merely disguises the 
has °i lIie tierce debate which 
a^Htinued to make his reputation a 

.ISSSE? HTiSSiPi “.!!! 


bad had his way. Who is, or who arc, 
he asks, “t lie 'perplexed' to whemt this 
hook offers its unsolicited guidance? 
Here I must confess, that in the first 
instance it was no one other (h:m 
myself". 

Like many autobiograiphers before 
Inm, Felperin considers that in telling 

1 , 1 U I . 


Ins own history others may profit hy his 
example. His story is that orthe growth 
of a critic's ininu. There was onre » 


of a critic's ininu. There was once a 
time when criticism was innocent, 
when it shared a sense uf common 
purpose in “an authentic interpretive 
community". We discover our author 
working on Shakespeare "in a less 
perturbed place and time” (Harvard in 
the early sixties to be precise) where 
literary criticism is “still innocently 
regarded as a sub-genre of biography 
or history", in I960 he moves to Yale 
and experiences a “fall into perplexity" 
on *■ encountering “the outlandish 
theoretical babble of New Haven". 
The revolution leaves our author, like 
Wordsworth before him. in a state of 
continuing intellectual anxiety: 

The linden regime having been over- 
thrown, the various critical ideolo- 
: gies abroad in the land, each with its 
own discourse and programme, now 
jostle for place, and in so doing, 
constitute our present institutional 
confusion. 


At Yale although he learns to speak 
the new language almost like n native 
he remains a foreigner. This detach- 
ment is symbolized in a second fall: 
from New Haven to Melbourne, the 
“Inst outpost of Lcavisitc imperial- 
ism". Wc hear little more or Mel- 


One long 

nervous 

breakdown 


The Kindness of Strangers: the life of 

Tennessee Williams 

by Donald Spoto 

Bodlcy Head, £12.95 

ISBN (1 370 30847 6 


The Kindness of Strarigers uses as its 
title a phrase from Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s best-known heroine, Blnnchc 


Dubois in A Streetcar Named Desire. It 
might have taken us an epigraph the 
poem in which Williams speaks of “the 
passion there is for declivity in this 
world, / the Impulse to fall that follows 
a rising fountain”. If these lines catch 
the spirit of his ploys well, they catch 
thnt of his life with even sadder 
accuracy. To the playwright Robert 
Anderson the remarkable aspect uf 
Williams was the way in which “he 
transmuted his anguished life into 
great plays". Nevertheless, Spoto, 
while insisting that Williams is the 
greatest Amcricnn dramatist, is de- 
tached enough to recognize that not all 
of those plays arc equally great, dc- 


IxuiriiL-. bur the sale ilisiiiiice, like ilmt 
of the Lake District from Paris, allows 
Felnerin the opportunity in tty to 
make sense or his experience. As with 
every rail, innucencc cannot he simply 
re assumed hut must be rewnn: aecur- 
dingly Felperin looks everywhere for a 
form of “deliverance". He assumes 
that one theory will emerge that "will 
resolve the problems tlinl have beset 
nnd debilitated past practice’' but in- 
creasingly comes to see that the prolif- 
eration of different theories only pre- 
vents the advent uf a single “master- 
discourse" that will achieve the “de- 
sired condition of institutional 
domination" and deliver “the promise 
of theoretical transcendence". 


his “workmanship of style". Although 
this is a formalist account of metre, 
metaphor and rhyme in Shelley, Kcach 
also offers a fresh and often persuasive 
theory of poetic meaning in the verse. 
He argues that the nebulous, virtuosic, 
self-reflecting characteristics of Shel- 
ley’s language express the scepticism 
ot the mind in creation. Thus, for 
instance, the notoriously uncertain 
relation of tenor and vehicle in many of 
the poet's metaphors becomes a trite 
reflection of his epistemological 
umbi valence. 


To demonstrate this point, Keacb 
discusses, in individual chapters, “Re- 
flexive Imagery", "Evanescence , 
“Shelley's Speed" and “Rhyme and 
the Arbitrariness of Language". These 
all emphasize and develop the idea 
that Shelley’s poetic effects have a 
purpose of communication, and do not 
merely serve to delight or distract the 
car. Keach is exquisitely attentive to 
individual quotations, and can draw 
from the most corroscatingly Shel- 
ieyan verse a skilfully sure sense of the 
poet's meaning. This minute scrutiny is 
the strength of the book. 

However, such a method has draw- 
backs. First. Reach's rich but disparate 
selection of passages 8iv« an impress- 
ion of repetitiveness and limitation in 
Shelley’s verse. He does not offer 
interpretations o( ccrapltte^tml. 


Dhfm,, V- - ruus mi «ure of bias- 
one n«f ed,l,0 - n Bnd sensuality” which 
now hi y ^ e y icwer denounced, may 

names nf* ebrat ^ d ,he dif ^ ercnl 
free invl ^Ptieism, radicalism and 
Shellcuh- for many critics today. 

&“^u bere< * lobe «a d - 
WSH ' ? hls hook Shelley's Stvle . 
fin ^ skirt * ‘his area of Jon- 
3ue$tion^f d .I clurn5 10 lhe neglected 

ntienS. whJl uP 0 !, 1 s ,echnic *l P ro ' 
ey what Wordsworth praised as 


mrerpretaijuiis ut 

suggest that Shelley is always wntrngm 
the same way and about the same 
thing. The last cliapter which then 


By way of illustration our Virgil 
takes us through the realms of Alin- 
usserian Marxism - deftly dispatched - 
and structuralism, brought down to a 
reductio ad absurdam hy interpreting 
the works of Roland Barthes according 
to the procedure of Ldvi-Sirauss’s 
analysis of the Oedipus myth. Our 
disillusioned cicerone finally encoun- 
ters the only active volcano of the 
book, deconstruction, to offer a rather 
trivial account of possible readings of a 


Frost poem, followed by a more se- 
rious discussion of the effects of decon- 


rious discussion of the effects of decon- 
struction’s institutionalization. Here, 
at all events, is a theory which still 
manages to retain its “grip on us”, but 
this turns out to constitute the prob- 
lem: deconstruction’s overpowering 
rejection of any claim lo being sys- 
tematic, and its suspicion of any notion 
of the “beyond”, comes as the last 
straw and obliges Felperin to acknow- 
ledge at last that the drive for irans- 


suddenly takes a “historical and biog- 
raphical 1 ’ turn, inevitably betrays the 
author’s unease with his own formalist 
method. . . . „ . , 

The second drawback is in Keach s 
reluctance to evaluate those passages 
he selects as typical. The narcissistic, 
melting, seif-reflecting feats of lan- 
guage which he singles out as charac- 


ccihk-ncc which he claims to In* the 
failed project nf theory is none 1111101 
than Ins own. When lie discovers that 
theory will nut end, that the most 
compelling theory (deconstruction) is 
a theory tlnu precisely leftists to 


provide a final resolution m his prob- 
lems, lie pulls uiit . 

Felperin regains his own Shakespea- 
rian paradise lost by declaring for a 
rejection of theory in favour of prac- 
tice, of which he gives an unremark- 
able example in an extended analysis 
of the Sonnets. With Literature, the 
Author, and the Canon miraculously 
unimpaired, the reassuring haggle of 
academic life tan once more “go on 
more or less as usual". The problem 
for the reader is that Felperin offers 
little justification Tor this move beyond 
his own autobiographical needs; this is 
also particularly apparent when he 
excuses his neglect of feminism with 
the comment that its concerns arc 
■ , sectBrian ,, and merely represent ‘ spe- 
cial interests”. Such an opinion could 
be reflected in the coded message of 


the illustration on the dust-jacket 
which discreetly warns off the female 


of male gazes in Rembrandt’s “Aristo- 
tle with a Bust of Homer". But given 
Felperin’s complaint that contempor- 
ary theory is “muscle-bound" perhaps 
feminism might just have been the 


Robert Young 


Robert Young is lecturer in English at 
the University of Southampton. 


spite the frequent revisions and re- 
workings that he shows Williams giv- 
ing to so many of them over the years. 
How could they be, when the dramat- 
ist himself admitted “1 wrote from my 
own tensions. For me, this is a form o'f 
therapy"? 

As early as 1948 Gore Vidal said of 
Williams that “the only history he 
knows is his own", but Christopher 
Isherwood had already observed that 
“About that history he was incredibly 


tensions may impose on a dramatist. 

Williams’s enormous generosity of 
spirit -“he seemed”, said a friend, “to 
want to protect as much as he asked for 
protection" - characterized his rela- 
tions with McCullers and the many 
others he helped materially. He was 


especially generous to his grandfather 
to whom he was devoted, but also to 


creative”. This biography shows how 
that history made Williams one of 
those different people who, in his own 
words, are “hurt and lonely enough to 
want to undertake the vocation of 
artists". In writing thus of Carson 
McCullers. Williams went on to attri- 
bute to such people “a sense, an 
intuition, of an underlying drcadful- 
ncss in modern experience. It may be 
questioned whether the Gothic ele- 
ment in liis plays is not too strong, the 
idiosyncrasies of the characters too 
marked, adequately to convince the 
audience of tnc plays' validity as a 
commentary on "modern experience" 
rather than merely on the experience 
of not entirely representative indi- 
viduals. This book does not explore 
that issue: it demonstrates with con- 
trolled sympathy the hurt and the 
loneliness which ne dramatizes so well. 
It attempts no major critical evaluation 
of the plays, nor of the limitation of 
range inat writing only from his own 


his mother whom he disliked strongly 
and whom he blamed for the harm 
done to his idolized sister Rose. Break- 
down obliged Rose to spend much of 
her life in institutions, despite his 


her life in institutions, despite nis 
well-meant attempts to rescue her, and 


mother he rejected. Yet insecurity and 
paranoia led him lo the cruel rejection 


paranoia led him lo the cruel rejection 
■of his many male companions in turn 
and eventually of Audrey Wood also. 
He became irrationally jealous of 
other dramatists like William lngc, 
Pinter and Albcc, and after the death 
of Inge, to whom he had been very 
close, he asked a friend “Don’t you 
think that our whole lives, yours nnd 
mine and Bill’s, have been one long 
nervous brenkdown?" 

The story of his family life will 
surprise the reader famllinr with The 
Glass Menagerie mainly by the 
absence from that and the other plays 
of the much-loved grandfather, an 
Episcopalian minister whose sympathy 
with his grandson’s works and way of 
life makes him a particularly interest- 
ing figure. Like the D. H. Lawrence he 
so much admired, Williams came later 
in life also to admit the good qualities 
of his father that he had ignored in his 
fictional representation of the family. 


Spoto instances Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Chekhov, Hart Crane, Rilke and Scott 


teristic have lone been the object of 
sedrn among Shelley's detractors. 
Keach tends. to embeltish rather than 


to justify them. Thus, for instance, he 
claims that a passage from “Lines 
Written Among the Euganean Hills” 
contains "the most finely wrought 
sunrise in Shelley’s poetry". But 
beyond this attribution of complexity, 
he does not feel the need to evaluate or 
interpret the lines. In its practice, the 
book does not quite live up to the 
promise of its theory. 

In general, however, this is a valu- 
able. readable and scholarly account of 
Shelley's idiosyncratic style. Keach s 
linguistic probing is always keen, in- 
formed and true to the sense of the 
poetry. If it short-circuits in its argu- 
ment - seeming to confirm, in the end, 
that Shelley’s style is characteristically 


Chekhov, Hart Crane, Rilke and Scott 
Fitzgerald, as well as Lawrence, as 
writers with whom Williams's some- 
what immature, romantic . sense of 
affinity led him to Identify. His 
mother, with unsympathetic presci- 
ence, pointed out another to him - 
Edgar Allan Poe - and reminded him 
that Poe met his end as a gutter 
alcoholic. 

When Tennessee Williams died two 


years ago his reputation, though at a 
low ebb, and certainly his wealth were 
far greater than Poe’s at the time of his 
death, but “the passion there is for 
declivity" makes nis story a similarly 
sad one of ^elf-dramatization, self- 


doubt, self-indulgence and ultimate 
self-destruction. Spoto tells it with 


candour and dignity, recognizing that 
“In a sense Tennessee Williams 


SheUeyan - n does so with scrupulous 
and often delightful detail. Jt is a 
welcome addition to the continuing 


welcome 

debate. 


"In a sense Tennessee Williams 
wanted to be considered as controver- 
sial as his work, and perhaps even 
more enduring". As the two men do 
not appear to nave known each other 
personally, here is yet another exam- 
ple of the kindness of strangers. 


Angela Leighton 


Dennis Welland 


Angela Leighton is lecturer in English 
at me University of Hull. 
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from 



Organizational Culture 

Peter J Frost et al Editors 
Tins fire-pari volume has two purposes: to 
explore the connections between culture 
inside and outside organizations, and to 
focus on a diverse range of methodologies 
useful in understanding organizational 
symbols, rituals, language, and distribution 
of power. Part One focuses on theoretical 
discussions and analyses of organizational 
culture. In Part Two. the contributors 
distinguish the process of cultural change 
from the deliberate management of that 
process. Part Three confronts the problem 
or how to conduct and manage research. 
Part Four places organizational culture In a 
wider social context. Part Five looks at the 
future of this area of organizational study. 
420 pp, Cloth £33.00, Paper £16.50 


Media Gratifications 
Research 


Current Perspectives 

Karl Erik Rviengren, Lawrence A Wenner 
and Philip Palmgreen Editors 
Research into media uses and gratifications 
has continued at an accelerating pace since 
the landmark volume. The Uses of Moss 
Communications (SAGE 1 974). The 
present volume contains the current work 
and Ideas of the most mnovativo 
researchers In this important field. These 
outstanding contributors provide syntheses, 
evaluations, and suggestions for future 
research that will have a significant impact 
I on the next decade of study, 
approx 320 pp, Cloth £27.50 


The Field Of Social Work 


Eighth Edition 

Arthur E Fink, Jane H P fonts, and 
Andrew W Dohelstefn Editors 


Spoto perceptively finds ih h/s 'attach- 
ment to McCullers Che desire to do for 
her what he could not have done for 
Rose. Similarly , he treated his agent 
Audrey Wood as a surrogate for the 


Th8 eighth edition of this classic textbook 
confronts students with two central issues 
of the profession of social work: ‘How do 
can social workers help people deal with 
personal misfortune? and 'What can social 
workers do to help bring about a just 
society! ' Answers to these questions come 
from the book's four main sections. It Is an 
excellent text for an Introductory course 
In social work. It provides the student with 
a general introduction to the principles of 
socral work. 

400 pp, Cloth £22.00 


Women And Work 


An Annual Review: Volumo I 
Laurie Larwood, Ann H Stroniberg, and 
Barbara A Gutefc Editors 


The first volume In the new SAGE series 
Women end Work examines differences 
among women — as well as differences 
between men and women — related to 
nationality, ethnicity, social class, and 
sexual preference. Volume One contains 
an analysis of earnings differentials — an 
exciting discussion Uustradng different 
explanations for this subject. It concludes 
chit despite the fact that women are 
making inroads into various professions 
many remain in tratfitlonally 'female 1 , low- 
paying jobs. Research reveals that when 
women are employed in Jobs traditionally 
associated with men, they usually receive 
less pay than their male counterparts. 
Woman and Work 
312 pp, Cloth £33.00 


Women, Biology, And 
Public Policy 

Virginia Sapiro Editor 
Three current issues in social science 
research are examined in this volume; the 
problems affecting women In their 
everyday lives, the relationship between 
the physical and social-political lives of 
people, and the role of normative theory 
in policy science. Going beyond theories of 
traditional sociobiology, the focus fs on the 
reciprocal relationship between biology and 
the formulation, Implementation, and 
Impact of public policies 
SAGE Yearbooks In Women’s Policy 
Studies 

272 pp, Cloth £31.00, Paper £15.50 


Dennis Welland is emeritus professor 
of American literature af the University 
of Manchester. 


SAGE Publications Ltd 
28 Banner Street 
London EC 1Y8QE 
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Loss of 
faith 


A J'iilh fruin Kunu't an uuluhlrixruphy 
by Anthony Kenny 
Sidgwick & Jackson. £1 5.U0 
(SIJNU 2K3 98964.5 

The Ivory Tower: i-.vmys In phttusopfiy 
and public policy 
by Anthony Kenny 
Hhckwull.il 5. INI 
miiNOfiJI I.VJMH 

The I. ogle nl Deterrence: a philrnupliiT 
looks at 1 he a rg unie ills for and age In si 
nuclear disarmament 
by Anthony Kenny 
I'ire thorn Pros. £4.95 
I SUN fl '>17752072 

I In- schi'lfisik' irmlilii'ii in Catholicism 
ii nl i iied Us iiiilierenls with a in ui victim) 
tlliil reason. rightly used, should guide 
line's religious attitudes mid principles 
of Minviour. The ideal ul a harmo- 
nious .synthesis of leuson mid practice 
received its religiously in dm poignant 
expression in trie declaration of the 
Kit si Vatican Council that the exist- 
ence ofTinri could lie known hy nainrtil 
reason . Hut reason's up|iiirL.'fit r riiirii|ih 
was for many Catholics a religious 
disaster, as a realization of the evident 
invalidity of all existing proofs of 
God's existence uiitmatcly deprived 
ilicm of llici r failh. Such was the rule of 
Anthony Kenny after seven years ns a 
priest. His uutobiogrnplty A Path 
From Rome takes us Trum his birth in 
1931 Through his clerical studies, first 


ii> the junior seminary in Uphoiland 
and then at the Gregorian University 
in Rome, and his ordained ministry in 
Liverpool up to his laicizaiion in 1963. 
Having worked for n philosophical 
doctorate in Oxford on the way, he was 
soon elected to a fellowship at Balliol 
College, where he is now Master. 

Kenny's loss of faith did not mean a 
repudiation of everything in the scho- 
lastic tradition. Quite the Ahtrary, as 
the two books on philosophy and 
public policy make clear. In both 
there is an over-riding emphasis on 
judging actions by reference to the 
intentions of their agents; an act 
performed with wicked intentions is 
not to be morally justified because of 
any supposedly good consequences. 
Thus, in accord; with the medieval “just 
war" tradition, which Kenny explicitly 
endorses, even in a just war the 
deliberate killing of non-iJombatants Is 
always wrong. A nuclear strike against 
a city, then, is ncccssarilycvil; in both 
The Ivory Tower and The Logic of 
Deterrence the heart of Kenny's case 
against Nato’s nuclear deterrent is that 
its credibility depends on our training 
people to carry out orders to do just 
that. Kenny's case for nuclear disarma- 
ment, unilateral if need be, is made out 
in both books, though in essence it 
dates from 1961 when he was still a 
priest. His arguments arc undoubtedly 
strengthened oy resting neither on any 
generalized pacifism, soldiering being 
for him n “noble" profession, nor on 
»«ny love for Soviet communism, nboul 
which he has no illusions. But, in his 
own words isn’t the "merely condition- 


Social 

beliefs 


nl will in j'iii sn in cDp. in in. I*'.. ic re . . 
.rslii;li( ami almost miM.ipliyMiMlvvil in 
wt-ipli in the ImLiiilc aciiinst the p><t»l 
of prcsvrviivp the peace’"' His answer is 
in insist ih.ii sunicoiii' prepared in use 
the deterrent if it conics to the crunch 
is ;i man who already Ins ‘‘inunkT in 
bis lic.ut '. 

The /vary f tnwr umi.iins essays on 
the law as well :is on war. In two of 
(hern, on tlie K-g.il tlcfimiinn of mur- 
der. the notion of intention upuiii holds 
centre stage. Against i lie Benthamitc 
vieW that mere foresight of risky 
consequences can sometimes be 
e n< nigh to make an act murder, Kenny 
argues that murder niiglu to involve a 
direct intent either to kill or to create a 
serious risk of dentil. If mere foresight 
of risk was enough, surgeons will often 
he doing potentially murderous aets, 
which have to be excused in some 
other way. raising the possibility that it 
cart sometimes be lawful intentionally 
to create a risk to life. (The surgeon, 
unlike rlie nuclc.ir deterrer. docs not 
intentionally dnhhli- in risks to inno- 
tem life, as lie would treat his patients 
in less risky ways if lie could. ) 

Kenny’s final position on killing the 
innocent was not, however, entirely 
clear to me. Murder is always wrong, 
uud on Ins proposed definition, one 
murders nnd intends to kill if one docs 
something knowing death of the inno- 
cent will result. In war. on the other 
hand, unintended hut foreseeable 
deaths of m in -com hi limits apparently 
uuiy he justifiable iu the course of an 
attack on a military target, and “the 
principle here is one proportional- 
ity". Is this a qualification of Kenny’s 
general rejection of the killing of tne 
innocent (which extends, incidentally, 
to a ciHtdcnuv.n ion of abortion)? Or is 
it that he is simply reporting on the just 
war tradition rather than on his own 


The Metaphysics of (he Social World 
by Davld-HiLlel Ruben 
Routledgc & Kcgan Paul. £14.95 
IS BN 07100 9826 X 

Many philosophers have u preference 
for the concrete. Admitting thnt there 
are physical objects, posscssingphysic- 
al properties and conforming to 
physical laws, they hope (tint there 
need be little more in a list of what 
there is. They hold thnt mental dis- 
course is just a way of talking about 
physical systems; and they arc dis- 
turbed by the suggestion that some of 
our most seen re Knowledge concerns 
the arithmetic properties of abstract 
things like numbers. Evaluative prop- 
erties can seem equally embarrassing, 
ns can the topic of Ruben's book: are 
there objects (his favourite example is 
France) and properties (like being a 
mayor) which are irreducibly social? 

Discussion of this issue typically 


pH. ii inn? 

liitL-roling .is die essays mi public 
policy are, ni.my readers will find the 
tbit 'graphical A Pui/i /rum Route 
even inure intriguing. Those with ii« 
experience of such things will he 
particularly struck hy (he account of 
i he absurdly ramshackle philosophical 
training Kenny got at the Gregorian; 
supposedly a course in scholastic phi- 
lusnphy, it wus only in his final year 
ih.nt he actually read any Aquinas and 
then a minor text. Small wonder that 
he appreciated the virtues of medieval 

f iliilosophy only at Oxford. In Rome, 
ic received lectures l in Latin) on 
20th-ccimiry versions of medievul 
theses, which included disquisitions on 
modern biology, physics and ex- 
perimental psychology. This enclosed 
and degenerate system of thought had 
little hearing on anything that went oil 
outside it, and could provide little 
support fur Kenny's faith when he 
encountered criticisms of it from » less 
hei meric and rigid style of philosophy. 
He was led instead to defend his 
religious beliefs in terms of private 
"supernatural religious experiences"; 
25 years later he is astonished at “the 
thinness of the intellectual underpin- 
ning of a lifetime commitment to the 
service of the Church". 

On this, I would make two points. 
First, we learn very little from the 
autobiography about the character of 
t lie religious experiences in question or 
of Kenny's inner life generally apart 
from his intellect uul doubts, Wc sec 
the structure of his life ns n seminarian 
and n priest, hut not its content, 
beyond some references to the theatre 
of the liturgy. There is undoubtedly a 
problem in describing part of one's 
past life based on feelings and a world 
view one can hardly still make cohc- 
ren t to oneself. Wlint would he needed 


Moral 
systems 

Marxism nnd Morality 
by Steven Lukes - - 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 19 876101 5 

Marxism and Morality is the seventh 
contribution to a scries edited by 
Lukes himself and by Raymond Wil- 
liams. The aim of the series as a whole 
is to discuss the relevance of Marxism 
“to the intellectual discipline con- 
cerned” , to provide the basic equip- 
ment for developing a Marxist theory 
of that discipline and to make an 
original contribution to it. 

No doubt one should not hold the 
aims of a series (a nebu lous conception 
if ever there was one) against an 
Individual contributor, even where 
that contributor happens to be one of 
• Its editors. But In this instance the aims 
of the series do stand in tin intriguing 
relation both to the approach which 
Lukes adopts and to his eventual 
achievement. Clearly no one would 
choose to edit such a series unless they 
believed that Marxism could in princi- 
ple make n handsome contribution to 
the understanding of the subject mat- 
ters concerned. But in the case of 
morality it is clear thnt Lukes himself is 
at present more than a little ambiva- 
lent as to whether this belief is In fact 


focuses on explanation. Are the atti- 
tudes arid actions of social agents 
determined by social structures? Or do 
such structures simply reflect the 
autonomous activity of a mass of 
Individuals? The resulting close ex- 
aminations of the work of social theor- 
ists like Durkheim, and concern with 
the bearing of the issue on our sense of 
ourselves ns Crco, responsible moral or 

§ o lit leal agents, arc carefully avoided 
y Ruben. He clearly believes that 
previous writers on this topic are 
muddled and would benefit from expo- 
sure to the careful philosophical analy- 
sis thnt ho provides. 

Ruben’s primary concern is with 
"metaphysical individualism”. He 
offers a philosophical oxaminntlon of 
whether the world contains social 
“entities” nnd social properties along- 
side psychological and physical ones. 
Unlike the individualist, Ins answer is 
affirmative: we cannot identify France 
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Anthony Kenny 

would he a Proust of the Inst religious 
vocation, hut Kenny's literary gifts do 
nut lie in that direction. 

Then, secondly, there is the glaring 
contrast between the claims the Catho- 
lic Church makes for nntural reason 
and the achievements of reason on 
behalf on the Church. Surprising ns it 
might seem to some, on leaving the 
Church, Kenny told Cardinul Hecnan 
that at Oxford, philosophy affected the 
way the philosophers there lived in n 
way it did not at the Gregorian. He 
also records his disgust at having hud to 
pretend that the papal encyclical 
Pacem In Terris was u document 


with any physical object or any 
straightforward collection of people; 
and being n mayor docs not just 
involve possessing complex nsycholo- 


vatid. At the very least - and at the 
level of purely political judgement - he 
plainly now feels that the explanatory 
contribution of Marxist thinking has 
been more than outweighed in this 
instance by its dismally practical costs. 

Morality itself is, of course, an 
assemblage of human practices and 
accompanying sentiments, not an in- . . 
tellectual discipline. It is nn aspect of 
human life. A miscellany of modem 
academic disciplines (analytical phi- 
losophy, social anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, political theory, sociology, even - 
God help us - literary criticism) pur- 
port to instruct us un how this assemb- 
lage of practices is best to be under- 
stood. None, on the whole, docs so 
very convincingly. Virtually the entire 
panoply of modem social institutions 
(legislatures, executives, courts, 
schools, churchos, medical practition- 
ers, newspapers, families, literary In- 
tellectuals, police services, social 
workers, even football clubs) pesters 
us with advice (often exceedingly firm 
advice) on how we should conceive 
and respond to its demands in our own 
lives, individually and collectively. 
Any modem head of government, for 
example, perforce sets themselves up 
as, at least for a time, the effective 
national moralist of last instance over a 
bewildering range of collective 
choices. Even the most supine of 
modem parents or schoolteachers 

E roffer occasional hints on styles of 
ehaviour that are preferably to be 
avoided. 

In the midst of this cacophony 
anyone could be forgiven for being in 

ultimately be explained by psycholo- 
gical or physical ones. He also argues 
that we should not think of the mem- 
bers of a social group as Its parts. 
Hence, the emphasis throughout is ' 
upon, the Integrity or autonomy of the 
social; Ruben rejects the individualist 
dogma that, in some interesting sense, 
all there is to a society or social group 
are the individuals that belong to It; • 
The arguments are pleasingly analy- 
tical and modest: Ruben b ready to 
admit that many arc Inconclusive, 
particularly when he argues against 
entity individualism" by eliminating 
m turn several suggestions about which 
psychological or physical entities 
France might be. This leaves It open 
that better suggestions may be avail- 
able, and 1 finished the chapter endors- 
ing Ruben’s conclusion but feeling his 
opponent might have put up a stronger 
fight. Whan considering whether 
France might be a group of people 
bound by shared psychological states 
Ruben only seriously Considered the 
simple cases where these were beliefs 


some doubt as to just whnt morality 
realty is and just how we do have good 
reason to envisage and react to its 
requirements. It would be optimistic 
(and probably incoherent) to expect 
any single cognitive perspective to 
resolve all these doubts. But in the 
midst of such extreme confusion it is 
quite reasonable to hope that almost 
any bold attempt to explain the pre- 
sence of this assemblage of practices 
and the particular form which it takes 
in a given setting might help to resolve 
at least some of them. 

Marx himself offers n particularly 
bold approach to explaining both the 
presence and the character of morality 
at a particular time and place. Some- 
what less happily, he also offers a 
confident but utterly unclear propos- 
al on how best to react to morality's 
demands, ft is not at all apparent that 
hb explanatory approach is even con- 
sistent with this proposal; and it is all 
too apparent that the proposal itself is, 
as Lukes makes admirably plain, dis- 
astrously misconceived. The miscon- 
ception is emphatically political, a 
misconception about what it has 
proved, and will in future prove, 
politically desirable to do. The most 
valuable feature of Lukes’s book is the 


cy in Marx s own analytical approach 
to the existence and historical mor- 
phology of morality. Its principal 
weakness b the lack of any coherent 

C ritical or analytical standpoint of 
ukes's own from which to appraise 
either the explanatory orientation of 

There is an interesting argument for 
the conclusion that social facts cannot 
ultimately be explained In terms of 
oeilett and attitudes (probably with a 
social subject matter). Ruben glosses 
over the tempting view that a’ true 
beUef ts rationa! if it would not have 
been held had it not been true: the true 
belief that a society is raalrilmeal is 

SffSS ,f i*, s . p . art of explanation” 
hat the society is matriUneal. Hence, 

if RnV true snrlol i- ■ 


involve possessing complex psycholo- specifically about France or something 
gical or physical properties. The final like the French legal system. Several ' 
chapter discusses explanation, arguing ideas for more complex analyses stig- 
-* , gested themselves. 


iscussion of this issue typically against tho claim tliut social facts can 
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Christopher Hookw ay 


deserving of respectful scrutiny Are 
wc then to conclude that reason has nn 
role to play in the assessment and 
formulation of religious beliefs? Con 
sidering the massive potential for harm 
irrationalism has in any area of import 
ance, 1 wuuld say just the oppnsii e . 
that in its admittedly intermittent 
esteem for rationality' the Catholic 
Church has performed a genuine ser 
vice t»i i he spiritual development or 
many of its present nnd former ndhe- 
rents, Kenny included. It would be a 
mat ter for regret if, as many fear, it has 
lately become more Protestant in iu 
nppronch to fnith. Equally 1 doubt that 
many seminaries (or schools anywhere, 
come to that) continue to give the 
enlightened nnd genial initiation into 
classical literature that Kenny received 
at Uphoiland. 

A final point, though, on Kenny's 
present thought. Contrasted with the 
utilitarian calculation of cost and be- 
nefit which so disfigures our time 
(including much of our thinking on 
war) Kenny's moral absolutism has its 
.attractiveness, but in the absence of b 
background of faith, enabling us to 
speak of absolute divine prohibitions, 
its basis remains obscure. At least, 
Kenny does not clarify it in these 
books, beyond admitting thnt he con 
no longer comfort himself with the 
thought of a divine Judge standing 
beside the righteous who have dis- 
armed themselves before the Russian 
threat. 

Anthony O’Hear 

Anthony O’ Hear is professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Bradford. 
His book "Experience, Explanation 
and Faith" mu published last year by 
Routledge Kegan Paul. 


Marx himself or the political projects 
of those who have sought to follow his 
guidance. 

The explanatory standpoint from 
which Luxes criticizes Marx's under- 
standing of morality seems an the 
whole to be that of the more confident- 
ly moralizing strand of recent Anglo- 
Saxon analytical philosophy. But 
Marx’s own vituperative hostility to 
bourgeois moralizing (in the face of 
which Lukes wriggles nervously), and 
Ills robust assurance that such moraliz- 
ing necessarily accommodates itself to 
structures of class power determined 
hy the requirements of the prevailing 
system of production, makes this r 
highly questionable approach. In par- 
ticular they raise with some insistence 
the question of whether this strand of 
moral thinking nnd sentiment does 
itself really rest upon a dear and valid 
understanding of the nature and stand- 
ing of moral practices (a question 
which has been pressed recently with 
great force in Bernard Williams’s tren- 
chant Ethics and the Limits of Phi- 
losophy). 

Politically Lukes intends his book 
not os a repudiation of socialist alle- 
giance but as “a contribution to social- 
ist free-thinking"; a genre in which it is 
of some importance whether it ts 
socialism that sets the outer limits to 
freedom of thought or vice versa. 
Within these confines, he shows deftly 
how Marx himself could hope to 
combine the sceptical judgement that 
our urgent negotiations with one 
another on the scope and limits of 
decent behaviour have been and re- 
main profoundly shaped by structures 
of social and economic power with the 
fashioning of a strategy of aggressively . 
self-righteous political action designed 
to usher in a social world in which such 
negotiations could at long last relapse 
into a more desultory and marginal 
significance. He also shows convin- 
cingly the pernicious impact of Maw* 
Hegelian heritage on the resources for 
self deception and political evasion 
open to practitioners of Marxist pou- 
ttes, synthesizing an ethic of pure 
consequence at tne end of history with 
an ethic of the most unbridled ano 
feckless intentions in the sorry mean- 
time of real political action. 

Marxism and Politics is an honour- 
able, instructive and impressively able 
book. But it is distinctly more success- 
ful at showing why Marxism is such a 
treacherous guide to political conduct 
than it is at suggesting how we should 
in fact understand morality ourselves 
or how we might hope to fashion a less 
erratic and more trustworthy approach 
to political action. 

John Dunn 

John Dunn is a fellow of Kings 
College, Cambridge. 
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Prize 

wrangles 

nie Beginnings orthe Nobel 
Institution: the science prizes, 

1901-1915 

by Elisabeth Crawford 

Cambridge University Press. £22.50 

IS BN 0521 265843 

Alfred Nobel, wealthy Swedish indus- 
trialist and inventor or dynamite, died 
on December 10, 1896. His will was 
opened five days later. It stipulated 
that the bulk of his huge fortune should 
be distributed annuaDy in the form of 
prizes to those who during the preced- 
ing year had with “discovery”, "inven- 
lion", or “improvement" conferred 
the "greatest Denefil on miinkind", 
Unfortunately the brevity of the will, 
and its contestation by the Nobel 
family, led to a lengthy legal battle 
which was only won after tnc media, 
the Swedish state, and major scientific 
institutions had lent their support. The 
Gist prizes were awarded in 1901. 


When in 1974 the Nobel Archives of 
the Swedish Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces opened its doors to research, they 
gave historians the opportunity to find 
out what went on behind what has 
traditionally been one of science's 
most hallowed and secretive institu- 
tions. In making some of its records 
public, the Royal Academy perhaps 
wisely restricted material to prize deci- 
sions dating back 50 or more years. In 
this book nased upon the archives, 
Elizabeth Crawford examines how the 
Nobel institution was established and 
the first 15 years of the awards for 
physics and for chemistry. 

Her account is meticulous and scho- 
larly. It Is the kind of history which 
carries its message in a plethora of 
detail - the book is all the better for it. 
The story Crawford presents is what 
wc have always suspected. Nobel prize 
decisions arc no better or worse than 
any other decisions where a range of 


competing interests have to be settled 
by a small group of people: all the 
power struggles, personaf vendettas, 


social contingencies, and processes of 
consensus formation are there to be 
seen. 

Because the Nobel prize money was 
so much larger than any previous 
awards in science and because the 
country with the responsibility for 
implementing Nobers wishes - 
Sweden - was not one of the dominant 
national science traditions, it is not 


surprising that the Nobel institution 
fell prey to the attempts uf Swedish 
scientists to gain ascendancy both 
within Swedish science, and within the 
international scientific community. 
The role the prize money would play 
was evident even before tnc institution 
was established. Efforts were made to 
use the money to fund special labor- 
atories and research facilities in 
Sweden. 

Dominating the Nobel committees’ 
deliberations were battles between the 
Uppsala University group uf ex- 
perimental physicists, with their very 
narrow definition of what constituted 
physics - a definition which left no 
room for mathematical and theoretical 
physics - and the more eclectic 
approach of the physicists at the newer 
Stockholm Hogskola. As the Uppsala 
group were well represented on the 
Nobel committees, the only way to 
outmanoeuvre them was by way of the 
international community, which could 
also make nominations and influence 
the final decisions. This emphasizes 
the strategic role played by the two 
Swedish scientists with the greatest 
international reputation - the broBd- 
ranging physical chemist, Svante 
Arrhenius, and the mathematical 
physicist, Gfista Mittag-Lefflcr. 

Most of the early prizes went to 
discoveries which had already received 
acclaim. The debates were not so much 
over whether they were mcritous, but 


over whether they fell within the 
narrow definitions of physics and che- 
mistry which the committees upheld. 
Crawford shows that Arrhenius, by 
virtue of his position »ii the physics 
committee anu as u nominator fur the 
chemistry commit Ice , whs able to exert 
far more influence on the outcomes 
than Mittag-I^cffler, who worked pri- 
marily by lobbying his imcrnntional 
colleagues in support of particular 
candidates. The Machiavellian charac- 
ter of the process is indicated in 
Milt ag-Lc filer's attempts to obtain the 
physics prize for Henri Poincare by 
persuading French mathematicians to 
lend their support to the nomination of 
the Wright brothers for their invention 
of the aeroplane. The purpose was to 
keep the mathematicians from sup- 
porting Poincare and possibly damag- 
ing his nomination by making his work 
seem too dose to mathematics. This 
ploy did not work and Poincare never 
was to receive the prize; neither, 
incidentally, did the Wright brothers - 
their invention was considered to be 
too dangerous to bring benefit to 
mankind? 

The deliberations of the committees 
and particularly Arrhenius's role 
throws light on such puzzles as why 
Ernest Rutherford got a prize for 
chemistry rather than physics (because 
of a complex plan to get Max Planck 
the physics prize that year); why 
Planck did not get awarded until later 


(because of the revolutionary nature uf 
bis discoveries); and why Walter 
Ncrnst did not get an award ( be cause 
of Arrhenius’s personal and scientific 
hostility towards him). 

As with many decisions of this kind, 
the role of the Nobel com mi (tees was 
not so much to choose u candidate as to 
justify a particular choice. As Craw- 
ford shows, many of the reports writ- 
ten for the comm u tecs were not assess- 
ments of all the possible candidates but 
post facto justifications of the choice of 
a particular candidate. That those 
reports were often prepared by Arrhe- 
nius, and even on occasions it seems 
written by Arrhenius and presented by 
other scientists, further indicates the 
personal dominance which he exerted 
over the early awards. 

Crawford's assessment is that (he 
awards were as fair as could be ex- 
pected in the circumstances. Huwevcr, 
whether the later awards, where the 
scope for argument is sd much greater, 
will match up to historical judgement 
must be thrown into question. Craw- 
ford has provided us with a fascinating 
glimpse into social decision-making 
over the highest accolade available 
witliln our most celebrated culture of 
rationality. 

Trevor Pinch 

Trevor Pinch is lecturer in sociology at 

the University of York. 


Common- 

sense 

robots 


SmBrt Robots: a handbook 
of Intelligent robotic systems 
by V. Daniel Hunt 
Chapman & Hall , £30.00 
ISBN 0412 00531 X 
Assembly with Robots 
by Tony Owen 
Kogan Page, £14.95 
ISBN 085038 930 5 

We are now seeing the second genera- 
tion of robotics. The first generation 
consisted of the “deaf, dumb nnd 
blind" robots which were little more 
than programmable arms. The first of 
these was installed to unload n dic- 
tating machine at u General Motors 
car factory in Trenton, New Jersey, 
way back tn 1961. Without any ubility 
to sense the environment, these first- 
generation robots were nevertheless 
ideal for tasks such as repetitive spot- 
welding ; transport of objects, or 
spraypainting of such things as car 
panels. The main trouble was, howev- 
er, that these early robots would 
continue mindlessly to spray the panel 
even if it was not there. 

Almost two decades after the first 
introduction of robots into industry, 
nassive increases in the sophistication 
or affordable computing meant that 
fundamentally new designs of robotic 
systems began to move tentatively out 
of the research laboratories, where 
wey had been developed for over a 
decade, and into appropriate applica- 
Hons in industry. These secona-gcn- 
m on were potentially cap- 

able of using sensory information ab- 
°Jjl their immediate environments to 
wter their behaviour when performing 
>gtven task. At last, it was possible to 
° es| gn an industrial system in which if 
>he car panel was not In front of the 
*Pray palnting robot when it should 
k. the robot could sense that somc- 
S WBS wrong and act accordingly. 
“HUmore difficult, if a component the 
was to pick up was wrongly 
Phoned, the robot could potentially 
^jjtpensate for the positioning error. 

such second-generation robots were 
wjmerfiately dubbed by some, wrong- 
jr« intelligent robots". In reality, 
Z? . ? re . at best “common-sense 
rnh^l 8 ’ E ? cn l ^ e nexl generation of 
® ,s < °™y now just beginning to 
lntU. a . ■ roost advanced research 
wratones, may fall short of anything 
low-level machine intellt- 
{£“*■ Interestingly, however, second- 
jperation robots nave not supplanted 


which are difficult if not impossible 
without significant sensory feedback. 
These two books purporting to tackle 
the inherent complexity of second- 
generation robots have been written 
by the heads of consultancy com- 
panies, both of whom have written 
various books before. Both profess to 
offer a comprehensive and accurate 
treatment of their chosen topics. One 
book succeeds, the other does not. 

Smart Robots is an impressive look- 
ing volume. Comprising almost 400 
pages, it is substantially longer than 
the majority of introductory robotics 
texts. It has an index with about 1 .000 
headings, a glossary of terms, and a 
five-page bibliography. At first sight, it 
seems to cover the whole of second- 
generation robotics und even considers 
advanced research topics such as natu- 
ral langunge processing. However, 
dues the book live up to Lite author's 
clnim that it is “one of the first really 
thorough presentations un smart 
robots ... a unique synthesis and 
overview ... an outstanding introduc- 
tion ... an excellent easy reference”? 

To be fair. Smart Robots does 
contain a great deal of information. 
Unfortunately, it doeR not contain 
some that it should. Yes, there tire four 
basic configurations of robot - but a 
fifth "SCARA” tync is also now very 
cninmunly used lor assembly. Yes, 
some ncouslic range sensors ore accu- 
rate to one millimetre over several 
metres, but those utilizing different 
frequencies are not. Certainly there 


facturers call a “functionoid" to avoid 
confusion? 

On close inspection, the term “smart 
robots" of the title is seen to include 
the old first-generation robots: the 
book is not solely concerned with 
advanced robotics at all. Indeed, the 


text seems more like on ill-structured 

{ a&tiche of widely differing subjects, 
n successive chapters, the hook jumps 
from an explanation of machine vision 
systems (now slowly entering the fac- 
tory) to descriptions of the fun- 
damental designs of robots (these have 
held good for almost two decades) , to a 
discussion of research on computer 
recognition of natural English com- 
mands (unlikely ever to be suitable for 
programming industrial robots). Even 
the bibliography seems suspect: it 
contains no less than 12 books by an 
acknowledged expert on artificial in- 
telligence, while omitting many robo- 
tics texts. 

Assembly with Robots, slightly over 
200 pages 'long, attempts successfully 
to cover in detail all ot the important 
aspects of a field which many feel may 
become the major activity for sccond- 
gcncrolion robots. Although it is diffi- 
cult to be truly comprehensive on such 
a complex subject. Owen manages to 
tackle concisely and systematically 
each of the major areas, including 
choice of configuration, cycle-time 
calculation. grip])crs, redesign for 
assembly, feeding, safety, and econo- 
mics. In addition to a sensible length of 
bibliography, there is also a useful 
nnpendix listing basic information (in- 
cluding cost) on all the assembly robots 
available in the United States and 
Britain at the time of printing. 

As there arc few existing texts on 
robotic assembly, this most useful 
addition to the literature would be 
suitable both for educational use and 
for those in industry responsible for 
considering the introduction of robots 
for assembl y. 

P eter Scott 

Peter Scott is with the consulting group 
PEP Ltd, and author of “The Robotics 
Revolution" {Blackwell, 19B4). 


Bonded 
to metals 

Melallo-orgenic Chemistry 
by Anthony J. Pearson 
Wiley, £36.00 and £9.95 
ISBN 0471 9044Q6and 904465 

The rapid growth of chemistry towards 
the end of the last century led to Its 
fragmentation into more specialized 
subdivisions of inorganic, organic and 
physical. This convenient, though 
artificial, partitioning fas Profound^; 
influencedthe way in which the subject 

is taught and has had a lasting influ- 
ence on the organization of academic 
chemical laboratories. One conre- 


^^^venra^^rn^ S was .hat ft 

folder designs. Why should they? velopment of those w“?° f g™** 

gj-reA, highly structured which lie at .the boundaries. ItWMnot 

jPPucauons can frequently be per- —•« ' h " 1950*. therefore, that orga_ 
an?®? perfectly adequately without 
Inil “usuty data from the surround- 


ini f' 7 uata nom tne surrouno- 
oP^ DKt l« n ‘ly. the older designs 

IftitoM?*? 1 ® quite U P to ,he tas ^ 5 - 
htwefc*' j te^nd-gencration robots 
tion dieir niche in new applica- 
nt™ as assembly and are-welding 


which lie at me oouuu"*"- ** — 

undid* 1950s, therefore , that orgjj 
nometallic chemistry - the study m 

those chemicals havmg fragment w 

organic molecules bonded to metai 


some of the more able inorganic 
chemists, but also a great deal of 
industrial support. The academic in- 
terest lay in the large number of novel 
molecular structures and reactions 
which emerged from the study of 
organometaluc compounds. The new 
structures stretched the current 
theoretical dogmas to breaking point 
and encouraged the creative academic 
mind to seek more general concepts of 
chemical bonding. For the industrial- 
ist, Investment in this new area of 
science resulted in the development of 
new catalysts which facilitated the. 
conversion of cheaply refined oils into 
highly -profitable plastics and phar- 
maceudcals. The importance of thtae 
developments was recognized by the 
award of Nobel prizes to Karl Ziegler 
and GuiUo Natta for the development 
of catalysts for the industrial produc- 
tion of high-density polythene and 
polypropylene and to E. O. riscner 
anti Geoffrey Wilkinson for their elu- 
cidation of the structure of ferrocene, a 
novel compound with an iron atom 
sandwiched between two organic pla- 
nar rings- . . , . . 

Although the spectacular develop- 
ment of tins area of chemistry has been 
will documented in review articles and 
most recently in Perga mon’s Compre- 
hensive Organometalllc Chemistry, an 




















A coach load of fate 19th-century visitors tours the world's first 
national park in Wyoming, from Richard A. Bartlett's Yellowstone: a 
wilderness besieged (University of Arizona Press, $24.95). 


impressive nine-volume compilation, 
the subject has lacked an up-to-date 
and authoritative undergraduate text 
which clearly outlines the basic 
assumptions of the subject nnd illus- 
trates its applications in organic and 
industrial chemistry. However, as the 
subject lies at the boundaries of In- 
organic and organic chemistry, this is 
not nn easy tasle: formalisms for das-' 
sifying the compounds and their reac- 
tions must be developed which are 
consistent with the current views in 
both subdivisions. 

Metallo-organlc Chemistry does not 
attempt such a major re-evaluation of 
the subject, but sets itself the more 
limited aim of making organometaUic 
chemistry amenable to organic chem- 
ists who are increasingly using orga- 
nometaltic reagents in the syntheses of 
complex molecules. Chtroter one pro- 
vides a brief account of the bonding 
interactions between unsaturated 
organic molecules and transition met- 
als, using an approach based largely on 
the concepts of frontier molecular 
orbitals theory. In addition, the inert 
gas rule is dealt with In a phenomeno- 
nogical fashion. The approach is cqnr 
servative and skirts around difficulties 
in classification based on oxidation 
state formalisms and the manner in 
which the role of the metal can be 


modified substantially by ligand 
effects. 

Chapter two covers a wide range of 
reactions characteristic or orga- 
nometallic compounds, particularly 
tiiose reactions which are important 
fox understanding their role in 
homogeneous catalytic processes. 
Although no attempt nas been made to 
reorganize this material in a new 
fashion, the coverage is catholic and 
well documented. The remainder of 
the book provides a systematic account 
of the reactions of organometaUic 
compounds, organized on the basis of 
the number of carbon atoms coordin- 
ated to the transition metal. This mode 
of classification is used as a framework 


larty book is unlikely to influence 
greatly the way in which the subject is 
taught to undergraduates. Neverthe- 
less, given its more limited alms, it 
should serve as dh effective introduc- 
tion to the relevant literature for 
organic chemists. 

D. M, P. Mingos 

D. M. P. Mingos is lecturer in inorga- 
nic chemistry al Ute University af 
Oxford. 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT U.j.gj 


Grants 


Tno nc« thrift in u-.-Miiinlmv h.nc 
liccn tin Wished al lira I jindonS<.hi’<>l 
of Ec»n<>niks. Mich. ml 1troni*nh. 


f >r<)fc»ur fin. i nee .mil ucmuniinj' ;il 

IcjJinp Uniieinly .ilnl .1 tur p/csi- 
ilcnl 0 ? ihc tnsiiliiii- ul (Y.sr -mJ 


Mona xen rani Accomii.inK. (.ikes up 
ihe li'MA ch.ur ■•( na'iunimg unJ 
financial m.in.roi.-iiii-fil. while Amheny 
IfnpwijMcl. pnifc>v<iMif a» 1 1 >untin u -in j 
financial Jejuni >ng at lira London Husi- 

Awards 

ITic Royul Kuclciy hue tie clod ihc 
(ulV'iVi mg loiciyin mcmbciv. PinTcWK 
K C. BltvL. II logins professor nf 
bnrahcniislry at liars aril IJnrvcmly: 
Prnfcisur S S. lira in. direcloi of ihc 
ni a 1 he no iic.il sciences research insii - 
tuic. Berkeley .Ctthliirn'a: Dr l : . 1’rcsi. 
iircsuienl uf (he Nuli'inal Academy of 
Science (, USA: Pinfcsvir h. Schmidt - 
Nielsen, professor of physiology, Duke 
Medical Center and Jhiiks H. Duke 
professnr of phyrtuluuy at Duke Uni- 
versity: Piufcsvur ti. T. Senhorj*. prn- 
lessor of chemistry in the I Inivcisity nl 
Califomin, lie ike lev; Professor C'. 
Yuniifsky, (irufi-svor in the dcpaitment 
of hinloi>iCiil sciences. Sinulonl Uni- 
vcisliy. Liilift irnin. 

The I'M-I In si 11 ale n| Science Iceimnl- 
oey prize for FflFC Higher Nominal 
l LTtlficaie in plivsiiul sciences (chc- 
iriisiiy) 1 s|n>nv<iri , ilhy AIJriell Chemic- 
als, n.is Jimi -1 warded to Miss II. 
SpiKbiuy, a elude m ji Trent 
Myiecliiiic. 

Appointments 

Mr John Myers, principal eonsultanl nf 
ftotou. is to he Ihc inaugural visiting 
professor to (he newly constituted 
department of informs lion science in 
rite University of Strathclyde business 
school. 

After changes fn the orennlzalional 
structure of the British Library. Mr 
Alev Wilson, currently in charge of the 
reference division, will he direcloi 
general (humanities and soeinl scien- 
ces): Dr Maurice Line, currently in 
charge of the lending division, will be 
director general (science and tech- 
nology). 


ness Sih-.n-l. ItsMinrs Ailhur luunf 
pmfesMir of min 11 . 1 I ■■■ojI aicuuniing 
and I 1 n. 01 c 1 .il ni.iiuici'imriU 
A' new research chnii in industrial 
instrumental ion has been established 
in the depart me nr uf electronics and 
information engineering at the Uni- 


versity 1 if Southampton. Die new chair 
will be hrlJby Professor J. I: . Brigncll, 
formerly professor of electronics in the 
department. 


Events 


Professor W. G. Unruh, of Che 
department of physics, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 
will he giving the UK-Canada 
Rutherford Lecture entitled 
“Black Holes: u theorist’s 
laboratory*' at the Koyai Socie- 
ty 011 September 26 b( 5.30 
p.m. 

The Overseas Uevetopintnl in- 
stitute - ill conjunction with 
the Royal African Society -hns 
organized a discussion meeting 
on “The Infeiitnliwral Flint tire 
Corporation in Aft'Jcu". The 

K wlJI be given by Sven 
er, vice president for | 
Africa of the IFC, on Monday 
September 16 at I pm. 



1 ocroinv crcv.vi'cot hocigkm. 

, Horn in 19 if) *inr»t i xer cr\-st.'d icci- 
a?ijnnr uiaov/orkoti onolo'ca- 
..Icosiv l[n|;iVT 1 witmc!ecu!i: , >. 

Ai nano toc-tc- were vitamin* f. i. 
0.incld-i2 UL^i'cudn csr.ci iniuiln. 
in -ism : a v/S* ii'-Vii-il eel .i N Cat i 
■prize* for her view. 

_ ' lO'jrctny MOd'ji'.in 
.'If I * so tfeneewet trso 
'v.- Dao cjm outers In 
..vP ./A. x-ray ctvstanoa- 

r,i:;h|r. c.ilcul.HjCivi 


kxktkr 

I.eclnrediips: Dr A. W. Iliggs (phy- 
sic* J; Dr II. Curtis (child hcallti): J. 
n.irry (history): C. M. Sevan (law); Dr 
N. J. Crichton ('niuihcnuilical sialisiics 
and operational research); Dr D. G. 
Evans (chemist rv); Dr 1'. W. Fowler 
(chemistry); Dr J. S. B. Oajjnr 
(mm hematics); F. J. Macleod (educa- 
tion); Dr J. L. Melting (economic 
history); Dr \V. J. Milne (computer 
science): Dr N. Smirnoff (biological 
sciences); □. A. Trotter (French and 
Italian); I. M. Whittaker (agricultural 
economics); Dr S. J. Aves (biological . 
sciences). 


Sets net a ud 
Engineering: l I’l a 
Woman's World 
Too ! Is (ha tills of a 
booklet written by 
Anne Walton and 
published by the 
FlnrciU Library 
and (he City of 
London Polytechnic 
Library anil 
Lrarn.-i Resources 
Service. It looks bi 
( be career s of 11 
rmnaleadeoUsU 
aiTO technologists, 
ranging from well- 
known hLRlork nl 
figures cudi as 
Flortnce 
Nightingale to 
younger scientists 
like Jocelyn Boll and 
Dorothy Hodgkin 
(pictured). It draws 
on (he Fawcett 
WISE exhibition 
opened at CLP in 
lm. The booklet, 
price £3,50, Is 
available Dram 
Fawcett Library, 
Calcutta (loose 
Precinct, 
OldCastle Street, 
London El 7NT, 


Publications 

The second In die series of occasional 
papers published by Ihc Nuffield Pro- 
vincial Hospital Trust has been pub- 


||ATHRM> POl.VTKtTINtC 
Dil- S. Hhnulcr. f-H».«Mlfn*ni SI:RC 
(in* jid fin* i.iilul (urhmcs): Dr J. A 
I (tile. iHif.ltfO from SLK«. (MMvimir 
nf k'lnnuidiy 'licet pile leMining 
u j|h): Dr I.. C. Dium. £l4.i«*ifmm 
Eiuionc.in Spate Agency linterplanel- 
iry ii iw thru -I lujcdiuns). Dr I 
Hough. £57.000 from Sf-KC tJMn'nn- 
mical iilKurvaltons): Dr N. Smith. 
£40.(J(M (rum Ministry n( Agriiuliure. 
Fisheries and Find (use 01 ahhaloir 
w.isic); Dr D. Carney, £14.iW0 from 
SEHC (dense bituminous macadams); 
Di D. Kuinhrul, £2K,LKXl Irom ESRC 
I nMhcmailcal models in decision mak- 
ing); Mr J. Miller, DS.UUO from Man- 
power .Services Commission (guidance 
and support nf individuals); Dr B 
Uiw. tzJ.ttW from British Pelruleum 
Company (wider concepts uf work); 
Ccnirc for Informalion Media and 
Tcchmilagy, £IS6,U00 from British 
Library' (cimtinued support) 

ponrsMoum polvteciinic 

Mr R. J. Thorn. ttl.Jbt from Mof) 
l flow anti gel deposition studies with 
and misting Lennencj: Professor J A. 
I'nwell. £W,360 from Naiional Com- 
puting Centre (development of compu- 
ter managed learning package); Mr J. 
W. E. Junes. from MoD 

(suppressor rcscnichl; Dr G. M. 
Mann, fl‘J.270 from LSKC (privaliwi- 
tloii policies ill local gnvcrnmcnl); 
Professor E. B. G. Jones. £16.948 from 
iiwflipcl Tcehnoloay. Denmark (rcin- 
forcemcnl of anti-fouling nainls on 
cuprous uxidc and orgunotln deriva- 
tives slime); DrT. Moss. £28,181 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (identi- 
fication of eukaryotic origins of chro- 
mosomal DNA replication); Dr 0. 
Vilar and Dr J. Austin. £28,694 from 
SERC (compact programmable dop- 
n|cr correction unit for VHF and 


pier correction unit for VHF and 
mlcrownvc oscillators on non-geosvn- 
ehronous spacccrafi); Dr H. Smith. 
£12.233 from SERC (dual antenna 


Uihod. It is a review by Caium Patonof 

Jtt Ramljlauions. TTie book is avaih 
able, price £4.75 indualve, from 
NPHT. 3 PrineeAlbert Road, London, 

nwi isv. 





propagation studies using transmis- 
sions Irani Intelsat V Atlantic Ocean 
satellite); Professor J. P. Smith, 
£12,000 from IGG Electronics Ltd 
(design and devclopmcni of electronic 
unit TELSCAN); Professor J. A. 
Powell, £400,000 from Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission (occupational safely 
ami health open learning provision); 
Dr J. D. Sjme, £41.320 from Home 
Office (human behaviour in fire/escape 
tfarouan smoke); Dr E. Vilar, £87,525 
from Rutherford Appleton Lab (con- 
struction of four receivers St data 
loggers); Mr P. A. Stead, £10,000 from 
Howard Humphreys (full scale triaison 
activated sludge sewage trcaiment 
plants); Mr P. A. Stegd and Mr J. 
HDUiuMcy; £16,S55 Worn SERC- (sp— 
piles lion of mkroelectionics to sewage 
treatment control); Dr i. E. Butler. 
£38,964 from SERC (treatment and 
reuse of sewage effluent in gravel bed 
hydroponic Irrigation): Dr t. Vilar. 
£3.446 from INTELSTAT (analysis 
of low elevation angle tropospheric 
scicnlillaiion data); Dr E. Vilar, 
£90.836 from SERC (experimental 
• theoretical and system performance 
study of Loi SHF links operating in a 
mulll-pHth environment). 

SUSSEX 

Dr J. R. W. Hunter, £256,808 from 
SERQAIvey (intelligent model based 
system); Professor D. F. Brewer, Dr 
D. S. Betts and Dr J. Snumlcri, 
£134,028 from SERC (experiments at 
millldegrce and sub milildcgrce 
temperatures); Professor R. L. Grims- 
dak, £111,585 from SERC (advanced 
tcchnlouB tor computer generation of 
images’); Professor M. F. Lappert, 
£192,300 from SERC (synthetic 
structural and mechanistic studies In 
organometaUlc and Inorganic chemis- 
try): Dr M. Hardlman, £67,322 from 
SERC (vitra-thln metal films on clean 
semiconductor surfaces to low temper- 
atures); Dr J. A. Vennbles, £65,723 
I from SERC (surface ditfuslon, inter- 
I diffusion and crystal growth in metal 


Frontiers of Chaos is the title of an exhibition of 76 
computer-drawn pictures devised by a group of mathemati- 
cians and physicists - the Forschungsgruppe Komplexc 
Dynamlk-at Bremen University. The show, sponsored by the 
Goethe Institute, can be seen at the Science Museum, London, 
until October 13 and will then travel to the University of Leeds, 
the University of Sheffield and, in January to the University of 
Warwick Arts Centre. 


and maintenance of copia vectors in 
Drosophila cells); Dr A. Cawion, 
£1 13,540 from ESRC (government and 


industry interdependence in ihepoiicy 
process); Dr D. A. Lowe, £66,577 from 
MRC (organisation and development 
ofcentralTaleral line circuitry in Xeno- 
pu laevis): Dr J. F. Burke, £65,970 
from MRC (molecular analysis of re- 
combination and mutation in cultured 
cells from cancer prone individuals); 
Dr M, Wallis. £42.700 From MRC 

(chnaetarindont of . mccplon for 
growth hormone in cultured human 
fibroblasts); Dr L. V. Mayne and 
Professor S. Shall. £41.476 from MRC 
(research on cloning of human DNA 
repair); Dr R. C. Bray, £105,000 from 
Weltcomc Trust (lectureship): and 
£59,679 from Wellcome Trust (ilntc- 
turc of Molybdenum co-factor); Dr I. 
C. Green, £89,164 from British Diabe- 
tic Association (factors Important in 
secretory response of Isolated islets); 
Dr S. J. Bui and Dr A. W. Lillie, 
£40,760 from Levcrhulme Trust 
(assessment orientated learning and 
adult work attitudes). 

OPEN 

Dr M. E. Ho £62,016 from MRC 
(molecular basis of lactase persist- 
ence); Mr T. Herbert, £38,825 front 
Welsh Office (Welsh history and Its 
sources); Dr J. w. S 11 vertown, £35,576 
from Natural Environment Research 
Council (effects of fiscal stress on 
budgetary processes In English local 

K nunenl); Dr 1. R. Dale, £30,000 
Northamptonshire County Coun- 
cil (three-year local evaluation of tech- 
nical and vocational education initia- 
tive); Dr O. M. Cohen and Dr M. 
Faulkner, £21,210 from ESRC (prac- 
tical aspects of memory in old age): Dr 
I. R. Dale, £20,000 from Lincolnshire 
County Council (four year local eva- 
luation of TVEt); Dr C. Pillinget, 
$17,500 from Chevron Oil Filed Re- 
search Co Ud (carbon and nitrogen 
isotope analysis of oil shale kerogens); 
Dr A. T. Vincent, £11,952 from Royal 


National Institute for the Blind (crea- 
tion, editing and printing of music 
manuscripts); Professor O. C. Brown. 
$14,000 from Earthwatch. USA (field 
survey of Askja volcano in Iceland); 
Mr R. C. Forrestcr-PBton,£9,000from 
Industrial Common Ownership Move- 
ment (Industrial common ownership in 
Europe). 


KENT 

Professor D. A. Turner, £73,776 from 
SERC (applicative language machine 
and operating system); Dr U. M. 
Robinsun and Dr R. B. Freedman, 
£34,110 front SERC (catalytic mid 
structural properties of enzymes in 
oil-continuous mlcruenuilslonsl; Pro- 
fessor J. A. M. McDonnell, £29,409 
from SERC (dust impact detection 
system for the Giotto Halley Comet 
mission): Professor J. A. M. McDon- 
nell, £24,541 from SERC (coordina- 
tion and planning of UK observations 
within the international Halley Wnicli 
programme); Dr L. T. Utile. £15,495 


torn SERC '(SIS tnixers In the range 
200-400 0 Hz); Dr R. E. UcnflclB, 
£9,500 from SERC (magnetic prop- 
erties of molecular metal dustcii); Dr 
K. Gull. £67,488 from MRC (molecu- 
lar and cellular biology of microtubules 
in Trypanosoma Brace!): Dr P. F. 
Tavlor-Gooby, £30,070 from ESRC 
(MPs’ altitudes to welfare); Professor 
P. Stirling, £29,380 from ESRC (35 


(mechanical verification of appliaij,. 
systems software); Mrs H. Brown u, 
D. J . Caul Hnd Mr S. E. Binni, £93 «n 
from SERC (extended lyncseltiniW 
vice with graphics)- Mr P. A. [ w 
£78.549 from SER^ (optical 
network); Dr L. Kay, £74,236 from 
SERC (construction of i (Ufa 
monochromator tor spectra and dtoi 
curves In beam-foil spectroscopy)- ft 
O. R. Hinton, £55,084 from SERC 
(development and assessment of fa 
transform techniques tor VLSI tfam 


signal processors); Dr D. J. Hanimj 
and Professor A. T. Bull. £42,400 iroo 
SERC (stability of recombination pis*, 
mids In thermophilic and nusopiifc 
bacteria); Dr B. T. Heaton, f3t,79Q 
from SERC (multinuclear NMR ua- 
dics of high nuclearlly carbonyl dus- 
ters); Dr P. R. Gravcs-Motrii, Profn- 


ters); Dr F. R. Qravcs-Monii.Profa. 
sor J. S. R. Chisholm and Professor 
M. I. Sobhy, £33,860 front SERC (ok 


£27,900 from ICI New Science droep 
(in situ high pressure NMR ud [R 
spectroscopic studies); Dr A. V. Chad- 
wick , Dr J . H . Strange and Dr C. R. A. 
Catlow, £20,750 from SERC (ilrucn* 


ral and transport properties of Ionic 
fluorides); Dr B. J. T. Morgan, £20.239 
from SERC ( model -filling in bioW 


n« in biotay 
using Laplace transforms); Dr S. J. 
Porter, £15,352 from SERC (chendiliy 


directorate-general for science re- 
search and development joint research 
centre of EEC (bioraolecular engineer- 
ing); Mr Marc Crouzct, 10.000ECU 
from EEC (training in biomotecular 
engineering); £35,000 from British 
Film Institute (four-year post of re- 
search Tellow in British film history); 
Professor D. A: Turner flftd Mr S. J. 
Thompson, £129,230 from SERC 


and electrochemistry of conduafoi 

E nlymers and lhclr applications): Mr 
Judge, £5.00(1 p.a. irom Cambridge 
University Press (support work it 
director of Personal Social Semen 
Research Unit and editor of Journal rf 
Social Palin ), Dr R. F. EUcn.£12.7<i 
from Nuffield Foundation (sodiloip- 
nlzationof regional trading nctwatkili 
Moluccas); Dr D. A. Jackson, {61,31 
from Royal Society Paul lnttnioca. 
Fund (construction of optical Gbi 
interferometric sensors). 


NOTTINGHAM 

Grants totalling £80.000 have been » 
awarded to academic staff from three 
research funds administered br the 
university. National Wulraatirr 
Dunk Research Fund: Profeiwr E.C. 
Cocking and Dr M. R. Davey, DrM. 
Balls und Dr R. II. Clothier (pjant- 
oninial cell fusion); Dr D. A. V-SJ ®* 
and Dr M. A. LovcU. M («■ 

K : rime u in I dinccnesis of laadilona), 
r A. O. Pouficr and Dr P. Su«|J- 
I6.K30 fllrltij.il urehacologtal etpeH- 
tlun to Bulgaria); Professor J. D.Mm 
und Dr Lyudscy A. WUhen, £6.750 
(plant genetic conservation by nj» 
preservation of In vitro cultures); Di 
17. N. Brindley, £2.750 (maMM* 
eunccntrntions of fatty acids and tus 
Co A esters to heart muscle In toi™' 
to controlling arrythinios); Dr N. w- 
Thomas mid Dr /. Fry and Dr C 0- 
Wilson. £1,600 (cellular r«Pp^ 
cultured heptucytc to drags dcm«w 
in tnicropur tides); Pr°te*»Of Jj: .J" 
Osborne, Dr G. A. Uc, £1» 
analysis of Ihc account i of a Dejoww 
farm in 18th century). Notdnw“»; 
shire County Council Research Brno- 
Dr D. Lawrence, £8,516 (the carwj 
service, adaptations to couapae 
traditional youth labour 
J. V. Beckett. £3,952 £ 

torical of an unenclosed 
raunity); Dr M. C. Davies and 
Scoftham, £2,300 (Ideutlficawn « 
architectural characleristw “ SWJ 
well); Univeralty Research FUM; " 


oenncii ana ur a. ^ 

orders of renal and cardwv«”j" 
function In animal model of auoe 
mellilus); Dr P. K. McOrewr,^ 
(feasibility of technique for fi«o 
of learning by songbirds. 


l,tow. I 
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Open 

University 

viewing 


Saturday September 14 

BBC1 

7.10* rhoUKhcmtetrij. Modelling photoiynlhnls. 

7JB UndeisEtnSing^ Space and Time. Sluxks of 
black (5354: prog 16) 

M0 Health and DIwik. The Primary HealUt Chre 
Team. (U203; prog 10) 

BBC1 

S .26 [aHrameflialkni. Inslnimeatarion in train de- 
vckjnmcnt. (T29I; piog 1 1 1 
030 It esc art li Methods. Reporting the findings. 
1DE3M: prog II) 

7.IS Special Needs in Education. Attitudes: tha 
secood handicap. (E241; prog 01 
1JW Science Foundation course. (Juuiuin tlieory. 

electrons nnil phorons. f 5101; prog 29) 

IMIS Ecology. I Ustoflcal ecology: W&lnkwy Mere. 

(5323: pros 16) 

L90 Am rounoBtlcn coiusc. Lina ana Nature. 
(AI0I; prog 30) 

8.S5* PbotcchcmJttiy. Photosynbcsls - the tint 
mnoscttHid. (S34I: prog [0) 

0.20 Animal Physldtogy. Naiaralnavlgawi*. (5324; 
prog 10) 


fi-48 Rlnilnjra In Society, ExperimenU fi energy. 

(MDST242; prog fi , . 

10.10 Introduction to Catcaluv DtHetemiatlng 
field a. IMSZ83; prog 16) 

1058 Coatempomy luucs In Education. A second 


1058 Cbaten 
chance 


11 M 17t1t century Englanir Orpi hens Driunnlcui 

S O mini). (A200; prog I6J 
n ImnMhrtlon to rmtolen. The aathluk 
child. (DS262; nog ft) 

18.08 Takcotnmunl cation ajsiomi. Loudspeaker 
letephtmes JT321; proa |j) 

13.30 Inwunlc Cftemlitry: Concerns A Caso ttu- 
diea. too rata h of a toad thing (5247-, pros 1 1) 
13 .SB* Art In Italy, 1480-1580. Pnlladfar. three villas. 
(A352; prog 10) 

14.20* Modern Art and Modembat. Aburaei ex- 
prcukmliin. (A3tSt prog 29) 

14.48 The t9ih Ccnlnry Novol and Its Legacy. 

Images at Kafka. (A312-. prog 15) 

RADIO 3 (WO 

MB Maths Foundation course. Foundation raaihi 


6.3 B htatha Foundsllon course. Foundation dtalhi 
13. (MIDI i prog 15) 


hi Education. Attitudes: tho Sunday September 15 


6 46* Telecom mniricatiDn System. Loudspeaker 
tctephoaoi. ( TMli prog 15) 

7.10 Crustal arid Mantle Practises. A geologist on 
ibo moon. (SJJ6. prog tl) 

?JS Materials Pracessing. Tho finishing touch. 

BM S^Ki’in^ature ur ourluie. IS299; prog |3) 
LU Thu Nature ol Chemistry. Confocmnllon in 
psOtcins. I. (S304; prog 31) 


BBC2 

* 6-BO* Education - for Aduha. Limerick lessons. 
(E3S3; prog 8) 

7.18 l\r be announced 

7A0 Modem Ait and Modernism. Duchamp. 
8.08 Bkwnis of Mask. lustrumenMtlon. (A241; 


DR^j jwc Development. Design lor idence 
8AS Matboautfeil Modes and Method). Fkom 

theoriea? (Dl«i prog 31) 

0-43 Maths Foundation eounfa. Mi Kltdn looks at 

10.10 lo 1 k I ra , loS>«natka. Convcrg- 

eoce M203; proa 30) 

10-38 The Earth: Structure, Composliioa & Evohi- 


S 0 "’ Oeochemleal mapping, (8237; prog 17) 
11 >00 Systems Behaviour. Too Thstnes Barrier: 
... systems In action. (1241- proa 8) 

1UB Mat he nlalict AaroB the Currlcuhim. Cin you 
„„ warn on confidence? (PME233-, prog 8) 
11 ,M BJotagy: Form and Fmtnlon. Pomnstion. 
• . tS2fl2i prog 31) 


Etlmlfl. Minorities and Communhy Relations. 
Punlabio Britain: hern to stay. iEJSV.prog 10) 
taaguMB Developement. The Iitawi. (PB23Z; 


13M S^tKfca; and Change 1750-1914. Mss 

18*0 ^nwfaj Mcdnuda: ^emratluidi and 
Energy. Onsand iteun turbines. (T23J; prog 


RADIO 4 (VH 
846 Man'* 


a ** Qw*h Retrospect on the 

706. M Md En^famS. ktalng' "He Nigh,. 
,,, ckaneisr CTA£)292-, prog uf 

756 ^ a,Bp * h * 


Monday September 16 

BlttZ 

8-30* Manage meat Inner In Post Compulsory 
4 Appraising the apprahaf later- 

. ... ytew. (B324; prog 8) 

M8* Contempomv itanet tn Education. A second 

FU«M ?^Hn a,erolU,y ' Peodblck - I s ™' F»08 5) 

2350 Arts Foundation course. Folk song and the 
Man tAiOl; prag 31) * 

2340 The EngllgjTiMateni. "Us Liaisons 
dwgereusa'. (A204; prog 31) 

Tuesday September 17 

BBC! 

Competing 

23,304 Sk ^^^i 11 '^ 0 V h “ vlnu, ■ 11,0 

™ 2 . a decide of development. (U 204 ; prog 
RMWMVHP) 

Fo ™ ta U"“ wine. Soda! 

wnoSm"" 1 C0,D,,W, ( D, W; prog it) 

23-30 Wonnotion progremnic for OU 

Wednesday September 18 

BBC! 

i eonBe ' *** ,nd — ■ 


2340* Heelih and Disease. The PrimsryHesrto", 

teem. (U205; prog 10) , nj«iii» 

2348* Biology: Form and Function- 
(S202jorog 31) 

taSo° Modern Art and Moderalsffl JjS 

wrong with Mode mb m - |. tg4 'Mfi 
23.80 The CbntroJ ol Education ta 

Education: the Unlvoisliy Oisnt* 00 ®*^ 
(E222; piog IQ) 

Thursday September 19 

040’ Maths Foundation court*. Mi KWo W * 1 

. 4 . ESI^S^-ggSE 

standing we and energy levels. r 
30) 

*b2^ toSwmitton. Berisiun (T2«: P«8 ® 

SS° nSTSttury England. Culluie and ebuF; 
(A203; prog 16) 

Friday September 20 

BBC! , . ssdtr 

B48 Failure of Stressed Materials- Pw** 
pressure. (T353: prog 8) 

-. MO* Weekend Outlook. 

B46* Op^rrOT.Iitfonnati«progr»“ wWC ' 

rfnrlanla 
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Appointments 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory HouBe, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 
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All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
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Universities 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

Social Statistics Reaaarch Unit 

Four posts have recently become vacant in the Social 
Statistics Research Unit. 

Deputy Director (up to £15,606 + L.A.) 

To help integrate the work of the Unit using the OPCS 
Longitudinal Study (LS); to provide the main day-to-day 
links with OPCS and to supervise a substantial (preferably 
epidemiological) part of the Unit's research programme 
based on the LS. 

8enlor Research Fellow (up to £17,190 + L.A.) 
Research Assistant (£6,600 -f L.A.) 

To continue work on the Unit's MRC programme grant 
(which comes up for renewal in September 1987) and in 
particular to develop a programme of analyses of data on 
mortality after the 1981 Census, data which have recently 
been added to the LS. 

Research Assistant (£7,520 + L.A.) 

To work on a two-year DHSS-funded study of "Health and 
social mobility during the early years of life", based on 
the National Child Development Study (NCDS). 
Candidates should hove good degrees in an appropriate 
sub|ect and familiarity with computer analysis of large 
dala-sets is essentiol. The salaries quoted above are cur- 
rently under review. 

For further details and an application form, plaase write 
to: Prof. J. Fox, Social Statistics Research Unit, The City 
University, Northampton Square, London EC1V 0HB. 
Cloiing date for receipt of applications 30th September 
1985. (720981 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Applications ara Invited (or positions In (ha (allowing dspanmanu: 

Senior Lecturer In Department of Architecture and Building 
Tho Depirtmant of Architecture and Building has an Immadiala vaoanoy for a 
8enlor Lecturer. Appllcente should have significant professional as well aa rele- 
vant tertiary leaching experience, a higher degree end publication*. Teaching 
aaelgnmenfe will epBn a number of lubfect arose auoh ai building oonrtnicUon, 
technology end aervlcee end design or economic! end management. 

Lecturer l/il In Department of Applied Phyaloe 
The Department, bastda) offering a Diploma In Applied Privates, is responsible tor 
conducting phveics service courses lot engineering, chemical technology, agriculture, 
forestry and other professional departments. The appointee will participate Infra teach- 
ing activities of the Department. Applicants should possess post-graduate qualifications 
and have at least six years of appropriate teaching experience at tertiary level. Interest 
end ability to teach, conduct tutorials and laboratories in elementary physics would be 
essential. Experience In a developing country and In remedial teaching would be an 
advantage. 

Planning/Projects Officer (CC 6/8) In Vice Chancellor's Department 
Applicants are Invited tor the above position to work In trie University administration In the 
office ol tha Vlco-Chanceltor. Applicants should possess a university degree and have 
knowledge ol statistical methods end educational planning. Applicants whh other rele- 
vant experience and queilRcatloni will also be conriderea 
The appointee will be required to undertake duties related to the planning of proposed 
UnhrerBfty developments which wB Involve collection of statistical and other data and the 
preparation of papers and documents lor consMeiatlon by the University's planning 



The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 
(LIM1TEDTENURE) IN 
MODERN CHINESE 
(Amended and 
Readvertl8ed) 


Applications ere Invited lor Uta follow- 
ing pools lor which applications a lose 
on tho dales shown. 8ALAFUE8 


tun lena otherwise slated) are ae 
follow*’- Protestor SA64,B43; Lecturer 
SA26.238 - SA34.487; Further details 
and applications procedure may be 
obtained Irom The Association ol 


Commonwealth Universities, (Appta). 
38 Gordon Square, London WDlH 0PF 
unless applications sis Invited direct 
to The University. Equality ol oppor- 
tunity le University policy. 


Department el East Asian Studies 

lUc fiulniluri asiiihi (*• 1 -• ill h>- In ilk 
nl t JilPi a- m>L Clin**'** liitrf.tMH' i* tn jliJi 

iihlirt* ir"fln vLtiknl.in .kLuiks J 
Led- j inrti.il tit ml hin> «« llhi.iiui-." .Vppiiijiu* 
-■ hs 'ill J i ft iii fi ■! ■ have j J(,pii.\ In Ihx- held *4 

i hid.-N Mu'Ji.t jtisl *hi>u1il h.m' j fuiiti,- hi 
flcji (kith* it-itiu ifitl •» MoL'iii yi.intluJ 
t hitiis (MonJAiml. i-vife 1 W| di LApwiKtkT 
•Hid l lit -s In l.jii):uj f v kJthiP/ A r« vjiih 

tal'.tit'ki Ip i'Iiipl'>c liicr.ii*ir>* will !■< ic^.ndrU ub 
jnini|M t|i, mi ulJiliiiPil i|u.tlifKjil>«n 

1 hs jxiiiiiin h at.kiljMi- |i«*m i-i l,m«an Iwii 
Nil A Ik'lUkl ill ihlcc «C<IIA 
IK I Mather 


Salary: Senior Lecturer K215S3, Lecturer It/Clerfc Class B K1 6.405, Lecturer I'Clertt 
CtsesS K1 7.555 par annum (Kt-Stg 0.7 172 approx); level of appointment will depend on 
qusxncationa and experience. 

InWaJconirsct period la ior3 years. Other benefits Inohida agreiufty oI24% taxed el 2K,' 
support lor approved research, appointment and repatriation lares for the staff member 
and (amity after 18 niorilhb ol oorvfce, selUing-lti end setlting-out sHowsncas, six we efts' 
paid leave per year, odu cation (ores and sBWtance towards school lees Fres housing, 
salary prelection plan and modtoai benefit schemes are available. 

Detailed applications (two copies), with curriculum vitas togo trier with the names end 
addresses ol Hires referees end Indication of earliest availability to lefts up appointment, 
should bo received by; The Registrar, Papua New Guinea Unlverelty to rarttnology, 
Private Mel Bag, Lae, Papua New Guinea, by 4 October 109 5. 


The University ol Newcastle 
New South Wales 


imvBiooniram pertoa u tora years, otnar benefits inoruoa agn 
support lor approved research, appointment and repatriation t 
and t amity after 18 niorilhbOt oorvfce, seUiing-lti and aelUino-o 
paid leave pet ysar, oducallon fares and oaswarce towards a 


LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Thl» itrp'lntmdii n in ihc oil. i nl SitfilMlcv 
.ind Kv-<uldi Uu-upn 


i Gulnaa, by 4 October 1085. 


Appllt jdi» hIII ti ojvncd in pin«.-v> n 
1<U In un wr K'lrtnt in CiIikuiImuI 


ol Commonwealth Uitiverekiss (Apple), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF. from 
whom further general Information may be obtalnod, (taunt 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Postgraduate Research 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
VISITING FELLOWSHIPS - 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 


Ptili In un uiva rvhtnl ui CiIikuiImijI 
rcw.irch. Ill huiv optfllU- in udaniltunul 
r,-»:Lir(h tn, rluidii|uf). ind ru Ante j 
. uMuninc- mm uf turfirvh mlvini. Art 
InU-u-M in tliv. cxlunrluaut nppik^lfiHV. nr 

i, vn|iuii-i' u.rulil tv .in avi. (nil it mil a 

ii. -tvK.iiy. 

Ik »uct»*ilul iqqilKunt will he ctpvUi-it 
lo mil UK und (turj nut rvu-arvh. Uaxh 
niriunci'U outlet is rvw.rdi mcihtHlnlpy nl 


iliv umfcrximlunc 4m) gniduitiv Iciift. 
1l"Pk» inlntluvlv nnnly>L nl vo riant t. 


Scholarships 

scholarships arc offered for 1986 for full-lime sludy in any 
wpartment towards a Research Masters or PhD degree. 

®**P* nf * AS6.5Q0 olus allowances and assis- 


Schorlarshlps are available for honours graduates in electrical 
engineering to undertake higher degree studies by research 
and fellowships (or academics (e.g. planning sludy leave) seek- 


1l"pk» W lntfudv aitni>«L i.t n riant t. 
mullipli: rcyrtninn. multh jr.ali twuly»i* ,i/ 
MirUmv.uiiJ iuct or xtahnli), rani inivskult 
uilh oilier ■nerat'L-n of tbu uoff legurdutf 
Ihull iu war th. 

2 DrcvmlK-r IMS 


Tha University of New England 

CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICS . 

"Department ot Milhem sties, Snilstlcfl 
hnd Computing Seleses 

IK- jwinetpil iCnMtvh ni.TnrJi Jurinb, u r»l 
hlcicl, n| jppiKiinl'. rtinuld hr nun til Ihi 
ma|>ir .iK.iv M ]*urc M j||*iitjIh> Pw 
lli-pdiimcm itatriu. i.iuncv in Fuk 
M' lllrunjixs ApplHtt Mallwni.il rev. 
SkIIUKs und t’.vnpiitinir SvIuik,-. k'adiilp in 
llh! firvl docr,v» jnildujrciv mlh ilnihvirt 
In Ihc FncirWk •■( Arm anil Scl'.nrc i| «|,n 
iithrrk Mu«C<,-r*i ind Ph.lJ ililfitvs hi 
k-WJrrli. Thv nvpjnnn m ft u1h> irnnii vd hi 
iL-iiihlny «hii>o in Matlh-m.iiiLV in thv nth-t 
(iikutiio ,if the Ltelfi-nilk. Thv- iLivVivtuI 
np|dKjnl Kill iK-n'ilH- Mr ml nf Di-p.ulnvnl 
hri un iniliul pvrUiJ Inv >wiv 

Infiirmul unquiurv mur he iiir,vn>d iDihu 
Lbalnnun nf ihi- Ac.uliniv- ItiMid IM: 
IMInl fi7 7.1 1.1.1.11 

Full pgrlikuluri cun lx: •'lunintfd Inirn ihi 
Sliifl (MfiCv-r. Unii.-ruiii id Ncu Lir|bml. 
AinijiLUv. Nun 5,iulh Wuli>. AinTi.ilu 2JX| 
(id: 1511 H M 7.1 JUil). mlh v.hiKii 
appUraiUsw. m tried ihuuM inriink- ihc imiikv 
and luMkhci ul ihttfu rcL'U'o. ctinc un 
XI Naxvmhk -1 IW< 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 



an P* nd AS6.500 plus allowances and assis* 

p. lance wtih travel costs 

Masters or First Class Honours degree 
umuntnetag Date Up to 31 July 1986 

Ucr8llon 2 years for Masters, 3 years for PhD 

subject to satisfactory progress 

Successful applicants may also be offered the position of tutorial 
^j s ** Dl r available in many departments involving teaching duties 
°t 180 hours per year and remuneration of AS4.663. 

Applications close 31 October 1983 
Applloatlon forma and additional Information htay be 
tha Registrar, University of Queensland, St 
^el» Qld 4067, Australia. 

— . (72D09) 


particularly excellent facilities for research into lightning, high 
voltage, semi conductors, microwaves and millimetre waves, 
fibre-optics and signal analysis. 

Enquiries or applications providing qualifications, 
experience, referees and a etatement of research Interests 


LECTURER 


(TENURABLE) 

Lecturer (fixed 

TERM “4 YEARS) 


should ba addressed to the head, Department of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Queensland, Brisbane, Aus- 


tralia, 4067. Ref. 35785 


SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 

Thu Dtp •mraeni of Erononiia wokci to 


Macquarie University, Sydney 

DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRE FOR 
EVENING AND 
EXTERNAL STUDIES 


m.ikc Mu uppiJnimcnii 10 rvuamcnrc in llw 
Miui at the IWi Madame year. 

Few ivw ptiihftiu tipplicuixnu aro inuncd 
fnwn pervin with revurrh laierciu la an, ' 
hfuietiufcvonumln iiKtrfngccoi»cviK-lric», 
Ui'*cvuf. ihr Dpptdaui- miuld he «>p«cu4 
bi make u opalrihiuign.W the com rouru 
erected in mjnecmnoinli.'v nU micro- 
vcoruwnCN. Ofpvrtuiiilui «iiutd nltn uxl.l 
tin inuorinaent bi trie nunuTuia optiaiuil 
ctiurvu ultrivi) by tho Rchixd 

F.u tin: iu»nd |>»illun ipplmiium urc 
Invlu-ii Irom poneru uhti Imrrvw bl 
uuiiundni. An) pjiiiculu ihlliijr 10 
Aiplrttiaio to the icartitef «>I kyilcrai uodtilng 
Wtnild hi toinuwMy i.-gmdcd. 


Brunei University 


Departm >n tor Production 
• Technolday 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zeal and 


RESEARCH FELLOW 

Ministry of Defence Project: 


LECTURESHIP 
IN LINGUISTICS 


The Economic Benefits of 
Standards and 
Standardization 


Application* ara Invited for 
the position of Lecturer In 
UnaultticA within the Faculty 


University of Ulster 

lectureship in financial 
accounting and auditing 


Applications arc Invited for 
this key post within ■ four- 
year research proflrnmmo 
funded by the MOD. 


nguagea and Literature 
Tha University seeks a person 
to tench undorornduate and 


TWv pviMlmn will K-curo: Vacant blliMif 
the iclircircni of Mi J. Hall. 

Hus Din-ctor will tu txpconl lo 
udmlnltier tbc Centro lot Evvoln, «itd 
EMctml Stiidln. vkvdoo itc ciiciaul 
uiultci pnigran rif Ihc Uni»craij. including, 
vUBvuiuuiun «hh Scbooft jhoul iric quiliiv 
.•rut vlfccilicncu -rf cticnul und evening ’ 


li-oUibiE. ami co operate with rihe, 
Invillulluiu hvohed In ilftiunee Icirtiln, 
A vlrnap nnuJcmK rttvnl. indadinp a 
higher dii,ioc and hmlun irwliir) 
eipi-riciL-v. iv fcijuirvii K^rn.-nti: la ihc 
cvivirail miidc iif Icuchln, i> JcdruMc. 


C'cpavtiy tor leedmlup und muiugeiia] ,kllh 
vtvniM rw ilcnMinraJcJ. 


The elm of tlia reaearch la to 
establish systematic know- 
ledge about the economics Ol 
standardisation In the pro- 


graduate courses In the area of 
syntax, Applicants should also 
— reify other areas of Llnpuls- 

1 In which thay have a 

particular interest. 


The icnnoNc Icctumhlr hm ml been 
vptxlliccll) altixucd It will bcolfcnnJ nl ihc 
illtciwllnfl »l Ihc Kkelhie cununitlce. 

IN Ikluhcr IWW 


vtvniM he ilcniHinruicJ. 

Tlu jpjwftniiiwm will he Iltt an irlil.il rami 
i'f (lie iccik sftih ihc pu-vitillii, ol icncual 
und will he icnnbk mu helme I fadiun 
Win, 

Hm Unlwnrty rcefic, die rif In 10 fill nay 
I x ..■■■ li a h> inviijli vi or not to mute an 

uppinniiMnl. 

IN OclrlKr IW 

(730971 


at Magee College 
To Ref: C85/202 

taa chlng of Financial Accounllng and Auditing within the 
Accounb'ng and Finance, and lo assist with the development 

^ “^^18^81100 Ol courses in the Magee campuB. 

a W l a 9° od honours degree a a relevant discipline and 
Dopy. • rererfiW y bB membars of a recognised professional aocountancy 


curament nnd operation of 
sophiitlcBtad equipment end 
systems. The work will In- 
clude cose analyses, modelling 
and policy studies. 


The Pdaltlon la available 
from 1 February 1986 and 
must ba taken up before June 
1980. Applications for Half- 


Candidates should hays a 
good flrat degree In a technol- 
ogy related subject and In- 
dustrial eriparlenca. 


time appointment will Ha con- 
sidered. Further Information 
about the position may be 
obtained from Janet Holmes, 
Dean of Languages and Litera- 
ture. 


University of 
London 


age. qualifications and expsdenca within (he 
Further auV 4,025 (unt6r ,evl ' w »- 

Ulitar ■vallBbla from the Staffing Officer, Unlvereltyof 

!^A(TeiBnSl r ?2*'. C|, omore Road, Coleraln, Co Londonderry BTB2 
>ng ifuHreISJl? polaraln4l4i, Ext 225) (o whom applteetlons, Inolud- 
»«, »M kT jlUfn namea and addressed of two refer- 

"wit) be sent not later than 27 September 1886. 


The appointment will bo on 
the Research Fellow 1A scale 
with a starting Salary or 


Salary Mr the position will 
ba In the range NZ$33, 622 to 
NZ$27. B3B per annum. 


CHAIR OF 
HORTICULTURE 
TENABLE AT 
WYE COLLEGE 


University of 
London 


CHAIR OF BIOLOGY 
at Rirkbeck College 


CIO. 153 (under review) per 
annum Inclusive of London 
Allowance and with uss be- 


nefits. 

Further Information can be 
obtained from U 10 Personnel 
Secretary. Brunjrt University. 
Uxbridge. MMdleaex UBB 
3PH. or Tal: (08031 371 B8, 


Conditions of Appointment 
and method of application are 
svaliBblo from the Secretary 
General , Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta). 36 Gordon Square, 


Tha Senate Invite applica- 
tions for the above Chair. 


The Senate Invite appllre- 
tions for the above Chair. 


London WC1H OPPi ar from 
the Administrative Assistant 


Bit.' 438. Closing date lor 
(plications: A Oclobor 191^ 


(Appoinlmenta), Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington. Prlvsto 
Bag, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. with whom applications 


Applications «10 copies] 
should be qu brained to the 
Academia Registrar (TUE8). 
University of London, Malot 
Street. Lxandon WC1E 7HU. 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first be obtained. 


Applications I IO copies) 
should ba .submitted to the 
Academic Registrar i THES). 
University of London, Malet 
Street, London WCIE 7 HU, 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first bn obtained. 


close on 8 November 1B85. 
IS) 783) ■ HI 


The cloalng date for receipt 


or applications Is 23 October 
1688, (91751) HI 
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The closing date for receipt 
of app]l«ilan< Is 24 October 
.1683.(3)7931 HI 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

Centre for Mathematical 
Software Research 

Director: Professor L.M. Delves 

This new Research Centre has been established to provide a 
focus forthe university's research programs In the area or scientific 
computing, and to formalise its expanding links with industry in this 
area. Research subjects covered by tho Centre include: 

Mathematical and statistical algorithms development 
Modelling 

Scientific and engineering software techniques 
Parallel processing techniques 
Software tostlng techniques 

Applications are invited for the following posts; 

Post 1: fNDUSTRIAL DIRECTOR 

The Director will be responsible for initiating and developing 
research links with national and local industry, and for maintaining 
these links on a day lo day basis. He will also participate in the 
research programme of the Centre, both directly and by super- 
vision of slafton short term research contracts. 

Initial salary will be In tho range E10.330-EI 7,190 per annum 
(under review) 

Post 2: SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE - Finite Element 
Methods for Parallel Processors 

This Is a two year research post, funded by SERC, lo work on the 
development of Finite Element techniques and software for the 
ICL DAP as part of collaborative project with Queen Mary College, 
London. Both local and national DAP facilities wlir be available. 
Initial salary will be In the range E7.520-E9.390 per annum (under 
review). 

Posts 3 and 4: SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE - Software Test and 
Reliability Techniques 


These are one and two year posts, funded by SERC/Alvey, to work 
on Ihe development of new techniques and software for the pro- 
duction and testing ol highly reliable programs. The Centre Is 
currentlyslartlng work on three Alvey projects In litis general area, 
and Ihe successful candidates will join the group moBt closely 
related to ihelr interests and experience. Initlalsalarywill be In Ihe 
range E7, 520-El 0.720. 

Post 5: SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT - 
Scientific Libraries In Ada 

This is a two year post, funded by EEC/NAQ, to work on a multi 
national pilot project to establish techniques for Ihe production of a 
scientific library In the new programming language Ada. 

Initial salary will be In tlw range £7 , 620 -£8,920 per annum (under 
review). 

Applicants should have a higher degree In an ' appropriate area, 
and should have demonstrated research interests end ability in 
one or more ol the areas covered by the Centre. 

Applications, together with the names of three referees, should be 
received not later than 30 September 1986, by the Registrar, The 
University, P.O. Box 147, Liverpool, L69 3BX, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

Quote Ref. RV/190 


University of 
Hong Kong 

DIRECTOR 
OF THE CENTRE OF 
ASIAN STUDIES 

Applications ara Invited for 
appointment to tho. Direc- 
torship q[ tho Contro of Asian 
from June I. 
1BBO. . The Directorship is 
established at pro Torso riel 
I aval, and an appointee with 
up pro nr (ate academic etnniJ. 
till! may be considered for 
appointment as Profeasur 
with n title appropriate tci the 
uppolnreo'a rinld of Imorest. 

. Annual salary (■lipernnnii- 
abln> will be within tlie pro- 
fessorial range and not Isas 
lh®n . 1 SO (approx . 

E52.4VO; 1 starling equivalent 
as lit Aiiflust . 33. 19HS). At 
current rnloat .salaries tax will 
oot oxcaad 17 U or proas 
Income. Ilbuslnp at a rental of 


1 Cambridge 
Girton College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
a Research Fellowship tenable 
Train. 1 October 1 08ft Tor thrao 

K ars In an Arts subject. Tho 
llnwelKp Is upon to men and 
women avnduetos of eny uni- 
versity. Candid uleft lor a lto- 
asnreli Fellowship shall nor- 
mally be below the age of 35 
years . 

The umoluninniM of tlm Fel- 
lowship are reviewed annual- 
ly. From 1 October IBB.1 the 
all pond (nr a person who lias 
not completed a I'h.n. in 
£4,500 nor uunum, far a per- 
son With a P.D. £6,066.(10* 
per unnum rlslnnby two Incro- 
monts to C6.AT6* por annum. 
Financial support front other 
sources may Ue taken. Into 
account. 

Folio wslilps are pension- 
able kinder UBS. ir t|ia Re- 
search Follow Is married a 
child allowance or £250 per 
annum Cor Hie first child Is 
made. Rooearch Fellows will, 
(T they wish, be permitted to 
teach up to six hours par 
wook. Residence In provided, 
if required, nnd commons (l.e. 
inonlsl aro free or charge. 

Applications on a form 
which may be obtained from 
the Secretary to tho Council, 
airton College, Cnbrldoe CI13 
Oja, must be returned to her 
not later than 14 October 
1BB5. A statement of approx- 
imately iooo words, ouciininn 
tho work candidates wish lo 
submit In support of their 
snpllcntlons and tho research 


-- let range and not less 

then II 1^335 7 , 1 20 (approx . 
£52.470;' ntarllng equivalent 
as at August 23. 19HS). At 
current rnlosl .salaries tax will 
not exceed 17 U of prose 


H4J4 of salary, children's 
education allowances, lonvo. 
nnd medical benefits are pro- 
vided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may bo 
obtained from the Appoint- 
ments Unit. Secretary's 


they propose to do ir eluded, 
will be required at che same 
time as Ihe application Is 


returned. If the applicant Is 
snort- 1 Is tad ha/uho will be 
Bskad to submit work In sup- 
port of tho application. 

Silica the Col lean la advor- 
tlslnn for a Resonruh Fallow In 
the Sciences as well applicants 
should state whan writing for 
an application form wheilior 
their subjoct or research la on 
Arts or a Science subject. 

* II Is likely that tlipsa 
stipends will bo Increased by 
the cost <Jf living Increase 
allowed to University teaching 
.officers. (517701 Hi 


Office.. University or Hone 
Kong. Kang Kang. Closes 30 
Novambgr 1080. (51800)1 HI 

University of 
Oxford 

Bodleian Library 

BODLEY'S 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications arn Invited for 
the past of Bntlloy's Libra- 
rian. which has fallen vacant 
on the death In orflce or Mr 
J.W. Jollire. 

The Bodlalnu Is the ancand 
larneat Library in tlm United 
Kingdom, as ns wall as bolnn 
tlm University Library la also a 
national und International lib- 
rary of reference. 

The stipend of Ilodloy'n 
Librarian Is £23,565 uor 
annum, subject to review 
from l April 1985. 

. Further particulars may ho 
obtained from Thu Registrar, 
University orflcas. Welling- 
ton Square, Oxford 0X1 2JI3, 
to whom applications should 
be sent by 5 1 October with the 
names of three rofnrnen. 
(51789) HI 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Lae 

ero mviio.1 ic* ihoie petition* In tin hjitosmij Oopsnrronls: 

Department of Civil Engineering 
(Lecturer in Structural Engineering) 

Art'll-- 1 n 1 3 Iheuu pwoit i V'-yi ■Jfflroo ong-nuennp en.-i Wci'cal e*pofienLO 

C an ji-i iio j din KJI'I 'I'J e.m miosis' * 3 ny cl lho lo"**iog IiPMsJII pub'ic Hea'Ui. U) 
D^crochru'.s. ill 'ans'iut l.orwrirugH muni. (4; jiiuduril desi'in i.tosing dais 4 Octo- 
ber 1 803 

Department of Eleclrical and Communication Engineering 
(Senior Technical Instructor) 

jftrui,. - i:..jns arc inv-icd foi too p«l ol Senior Technical InsnudOJ. wh.cn will be flvaliaDh 
tiom JaxiuJfy 1 936 Canj.oaics shoufo have a higher ceniflcate/'iiptomafoiJgrBO 
q.ja'.fi car.cn and ro'cvam MusIMI n.pflnBirce Pis (arc nee will be flwen to candidates 
w,ih teaching OJpoitonce/Qua'il.caiions and experience In communication systems 0' 
tMOKKasi.-ng Ctos-nfl date- 1 1 October 18B9. 

Department of Mathematics 
(Lecturer) 

Appi cams must be appropriately qua iili ad and snourd have a damonsirated teaching and 
rocoajcft ability Tho Department ol Mathematics provides Ihe courses In malhematlcs 
and sunsiics lor students tead-ng (or dogrees in Arch.tecluie. Accountancy and Busi- 
ness Studios. Agi [Culture. Chemical Technology. Engineering, Forestry and Surveying. 
The Department also runs a postgraduate Diploma In Engineering Maihemallra. which 
consists mainly at work in mathematical meihods. applied slatlsllca and numerical 
anaiys.3 II is therefore anticipated Ihai lho appointee wHl have an interest in applications 
Ol mathematics and/or numoilcal analysis end computing, or statistics. Closing dais. 4 
October IMS. 

Salary. Lecturer fSenior Technical Inslrudor I K 17,555 par annum. Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Technical Instructor II K 1 9.405 per ennum IK1 - Stg. 0.7215 approx.}. level ol appoint, 
mart depending upon qualifications and experience. 

Initial contract period Is lor Ihrea years. Other benerna include a gratuily el 24% laxad at 
2%. auport lor approved research, eppoditmenl and repatriation fares, leave lares (or 
the stall member end family after is months ol service, setlllng-ln and sgHiingaul 
allowances, alt weeks paid igave per year. oducaUon (ares and assistants towards 
school tees Free housing, salary prelection plan and medical benefit schemes are 
available. 

DolaMod applications (Iwo copies) wilh curriculum vtiae, reamer with Ihe names and 


Applicants rasldenl In Ihe Unlled Kingdom should also send one copy to Association ol 
Commonwealth Universities (Apple], 36 Cordon Square. London WC1H OPF. from 
whom further general information may be obtained. itwm. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Director of 

Information 

Technology 

The School seeks a Director ol Information Technology. This Is e new and challenging 
post ol major Imparlance and follows a recent review ol Ihe School's Involvement In this 
area. The post win be of professorial level In status and salary end will cany »9h h 
membership of (he Academic Board. 

The successful candidate will have a key role In the further development ol Infornialfon 
Technology In Ihe School lo which the Governors are committed and wi be resonslbla to 
the Director ol the School tor: 


— ■li-AdvWftgsrto«»w(xxaglogtoe£cbt>olajkP«1fl»otoacdUtol(Btofl|nthaefleo- 
tlve development ol Ihe use of computers and Information technology; 

2. Planning, developing and Implementing the Information technology policy ol the 
School. 

3. Managing nnd directing the computing and word processing fadlKlea and the 
start associated therewith, who currently number about thirty. 

4. Liaising and negotiating wllh bodies outside the School. In universities, govern- 
ment end Industry. 

The successful candidate wit have good academic ability, combined with leadership 
quoltles, administrative end managerial skills. 

The appotritmam Is a responsible and challenging one In a leading International aca- 
demic insthuUonwIlh a dose and developing commltmam to Infornielion technology, and 
wM be supported by a senior School Committee chaired by a School Governor. 

Tho School Is willing to consider, for an appropriate candidate, a five-year appointment, 
with the possibility of renewal, ol alternative arrangements. 

Further peitfoulaiB and application forma ere available from the Secretary. London 
School ot Economics, Houghlon Street, London WC2A 2AE. 

Closing date: 23 September 1035. 


St. John’s College 
OXFORD 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS (ARTS) 
NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College prapoeea, It auRabto canti- 
dotes present Uiemselvw, to elect two 
Amtor Research fell owe (to Arte), end two 
North Senior Sohdaia (to any academic 
tuHeci), Irom the 1st October 1036. Tha 
Cotage wifi not normally consider oandt- 
dates who el that data will not have com- 
pleted a Orel degree or who In the case of 
applicants (or the Junior Research Feltow- 
shlpiwUlbeoveraa, and tor 8enor Scholar, 
ships will be over 26. The Fslowshlpe and 
IfeholBrehtos ere open to men end women. 

A oendtoala may (w considered for both 
Fettoyrehlps end Scholarships. 

A Junior ReuaraliFeUow wWrScelve a sti- 
pend of £5,455 a year (under review), be 
enatled to touch and dins at Hgh Table 
without charge and win, H tximvried, be 
ghren Ires rooms or, H married, a houitog 
alowoftce. The FaRowahlps are tenable lor 
three years, wtth a posauiuty ol ra-etooHon 
lor a further year. 

Tho North Senior Scholarships wMf be ten- 
state tor two years In ihg lint inetonca but wll 
be renewable tor a thkd year. ESgbSly win 
normally be nssfriefed to UXprsduaiaa who 

alWwttneo/etoctfonare&irecafofofpmdu- 

•to awards covering Ota period 1988-83. 
Bucceesful oandldales vrfi be required to 
work for a higher dagee of Ihe Urriverifly 
under a supervisor sppolntod fay a Faculty 
Board. The value ol thB Scholarships wfl be 
equal to tho rate for swards from Govern- 
ment agendas, plus academfolees. toss the 
vehis d the ewaid hM at elHttofL A| Sen- 
ior Schotare have the right to dine «l ttgh 
Table onco a week In Foil Term and wll be 
entUled 10 a bae room In Colgge. 

Further pa rile ptars end forme ol applles- 
Uon miy be obtalnd from Hu College 
Secretory. Completed appMelkm forms 
should be sent to Hu College Spntiry 
ss early os possible end nbl (stof 'ttwt 
Hu 11th October 1035. 


The University of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine. 
Trinidad 

CHAIR IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for 
this now poet In the Depart- 
ment or Mathematics. Tho 
parson appointed would, in 
addition to tho teaching and 
rasasrch commitment or the 
ProfoHBor o( Computer Soton- 
.£° to contribute 

to the development or a De- 
partment of Computer Scien- 
'No special area or ape- 
dallaatton la required. 

TTl a i l i“i Y x?5 I,i,,: TT * 9 >'’88 - 
5 T o* L 1 , 1 .' 3 , 7 . 2 *. p ?r annum. 
F.8.8.U. Unfornlahed accom- 
modation ir available at 10 % 
or rurnlahed at lBVb% or 
housing allowance or 20% ot 
paoalonable salary. Up taflve 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I) , v 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND^ 

DEPUTY UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

Applicants must be professionally quallflad graduates with 
substantial administrative experience at a senior level In i n 
academic or research library. Familiarity with on-line systems 
development and modern management procedures Is essential 
The University Library provides service to one of Australia's Isigesi 
universities and to medical staff at Brisbane's three laronr 


hospitals. 

Salary per annum: 9A46.397. 

Closing date: 30th October, 1985. Ref. 34985. 

Additional Information Is available from the Secretary 
General, Association of Commonwealth Universities, £ 
Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF. 

Tha University of Queensland is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 1 
PWfa 

UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Public Attitudes Towards Psychiatric Disorder 

The Department ol Sociology and Anthropology. In collaboration vvftti ft 
Hugh Freeman of the Salford Area Health Authority, Invitee application 


from sociologists, anthropologists and social psychologists for a reeesroh 
fellowship funded by Health Promotion Research Trust. The appointee wi) 
design and conduct a study of public attitudes towards psychiatric disorder. 
The appointment, which la for three years, will be made at the post-doctoral 
levelTTnltlal salary will be within the range £7,520 to £8,860 (under review] 
plus USS benefits. 

Application forms available from the Registrar, University of Satfoid, 
MS 4WT, (tel OBI -736 6843 ext 215) to whom completed application 
should bB returned by 30 September 1885 quoting refarmca SASf 
82/THES. Further details obtainable from Professor C G A flryint, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology (Ext 388). 

rr»H) 


paDBionabi e salary . u p tori vo EJogrsmiTiB In New Gena 

pMBBgaa on I Computing. The length of 
KinK 1 appointment for all posts 


termination. Study and Travel 
Qranc.* 



School of Information Systems 

THREE VACANCIES IN 
NEW GENERATION 
COMPUTING RESEARCH 

The DACTL (Declarative Alvey 
Compiler Target Language) 
project based at UEA Ib a key 
component In the Alvey 
programme for New Generation 
Computing. In particular, the 
prestigious Flagship project has 
committed lo DACn. as tho 
standard Interface between 
Flagship languages and Flagship 
architectures. 

THREE vacancies at UEA arise 
from this critical projoct: 

ta) RA IA- Balary range 
£7,520 -£12,160 
A strong THEORETICIAN Is 
needed to provide formal 
guidelines lor DACTL 
development, and to produco a 
formal definition of the semantics 
of DACTL. Candidates who offer 
familiarity with the Implementation 
techniques for Logic and 
Functional languages In addition 
to a sound theory background are 
particularly invited to apply. 

(b) RA IB - Salary range 
£8,800 - £8,020 

An IMPLEMENTOR is required to 
develop and maintain a range of 
software tools to support DACTL 
devefopmante on UNIX and other 
systems. 

(c) DACTL will be a key Interface 
between Flagship languages and 
architectures: a COORDINATOR 
Is required to ensure that DACTL 
and Flagship developments occur 
In an harmonious fashion. This 
poaL which Is funded Jointly by ICL 
and Alvey. wHI Involve 
considerable travel. Remuneration 
Ib subject lo negotiation. 

All posts offer unique opportunities 
to participate In the Alvey 

S ips In New Generation 
ng. The length of 
nent for all poets Ib three 

years. 

Applte^to™ should be sent to ihe 
Dean, School of Information 
Systems. University of East 
Anglia. Norwich, NR4 7TJ, from 
whom further Information can be 
obtained. Applications should 
fogude one copy of a curriculum 
vtee and the names ol three 
referees. It la hoped to make 
appointments within the next 6 

WQ0K3, 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 
□apartment ol 
Modern Languages 

LECTURER IN 
GERMAN 

Applications aro Invited tar a pul u 
Lccluiei in German CandltblM Hart 
havo research Interests to the eamu 
dovoiopmonl ol contemporary QimW( 
or In somo aspect ol German ecawri 
history, and should be abte to fears 
and conrluU somlnart to Gflimm AW 
rton' on i" 'icrman studies fmiwdfo'i 
pouluraduatu research qualAuMflln 
any jspoti ol economic* appted w 
nornin>iy forms lho Ideal baOeound •* 
mis jHjst suong research Wonsl ind 
upncily rue raquiromaiti* 

Tho nppolnlnionl will 6 b lor 1 parted ol 
throu yo.iis initially with too possIHUyS 
lonnwnl or aubnoqueiil Iraralerm 
combHring appolnimenL inWal 
bo wilh in lho range E7.8MW EISW 
por annum (piosonily undw revtew) 

Apfiilcoifon lonns and (uriher psntaAi 
may ho nbiainod lorm lho Po™ 0 *® 
Old tor (Academic Sialf). quearofw 
70P/156. Aston UnvtofSlty. Ms" 
Irlnnglo. Birmingham 04701. 
To!. 021 259 3 BU Ext 4553. 
Closing data lor dw toc&pl d 
applifdiona u 4th October 


Personal 


535 ^ 


ci bo. 




LECTURER IN 
HYDRAULICS 

Applications ore 

wllhln Industry. Salary 3 

- £14.925 p.B. (under 
8uperflnnuaWB. « 


IVtHUHO, T 

1DP. Closing Ate 
11 October, 1085. 
Informal enqulito»to 
Profsesor fl B LJWb- 
lohn. Tai: 0274 
733466. 


Al! advertisements 

are subject to In* 

conditions of 
acceptance 
Newspapert LWi 

copies of which ^ 
available on reques*' 
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polytechnics continued 


if 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Faculty oi Business and Management Studies 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
IN BUSINESS STATISTICS 

(2 POSTS) 

£7,548 - £10,251 

AppScaliona are Ipvlted from suitably qualllied candidates for two 
temporary one-year fuH-time posts in Business Statistics from September 
1085. 

1. Department of Business Studies teaching on undergraduate and 
BTEC Courses. 

2. Department of Management studies lecturing on Management and 
Professional Courses. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Mr. P. Franklin - 051 207 3581 Ext 
2443. 

Department oi Mechanical & Marine Production Engineering 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT - 
MECHANISMS AND 
MACHINES GROUP 
£6,800 -£8,460 

Applications are Invited for the above three year post on a Science and 
Engineering Research Council supported project under Its new specially 
Promoted Programme (SSP) on High Speed Machinery. The project has 
Ihe additional support and co-operation of Unilever Research, Port 
SunlighL 

The work Is concerned wilh toe Improvement of the high speed efficiency 
of packaging machines. 

AppBcants should be good honours graduates In Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering or Physics and will be encouraged to register for a higher 


For further particulars and an application form contact the Personnel 
Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney Houbb, 70 Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool L35UX (Tel. 051 207 35B1 ext 251B/2519) to whom 
B^cations must be relumed not later than Friday 27th September, 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer and welcomes 
applications Irrespective ot race, sex, marital status or disability. 


Financial Controller 

Up to £25,827 (under review) 

The Polytechnic of Central London Is a broadly based Institution at 
Die forefront of academic and professional education, research 
and continuing education. As a major national Institution, PCL has 
a revenue budget of £20,000,000 and a capital budget of 
£1.000,000 in 1985/8. The Polytechnic Intends to appoint a 
qualified accountant to lake overall responsibility for the manage- 
ment of Its financial affairs. The position will report to the Rector of 
Iha Polytechnic. 

Candidates will be qualified accountants, probably aged 35 to 50. 
11 will be useful If the applicant has experience oi higher education 
and will be able to devotB part of his/her time to academic respon- 
atoBmes. The appointee will be required to present statistics for the 
guidance of committees, prepare and monitor large budgets and 
report on a monthly basis. They will also be able to explain financial 
Procedures to people without a financial background. 

Further details are available from the Personnel Officer, PCL, 309 
Regent Street, London WI R 8AL, to whom applications should be 
made In writing with lull curriculum vitae. 

Closing date: 30 September 1985. 

PCL IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

(72GGSJ 


i liC' Polytechnic of Ccnl/v.t London 


Polytechnic 


FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 
Department of Combined Arts 

Principal Lecturer (0.75) 

ti3,065-£lB,467 per annum pro rata (pay award pending) 

The successful applicant for this new post will be 
Subject Leader for the Visual Art component of the 
Expressive Arts degree. 

Norther details and application forms from the 
Personnel Department, Brighton Polytechnic, 
WBBeoomb, Brighton BN2 4AT. Tel: (0273) 
0OT655, Exl 2480. Closing dale October 4. 

(72090) 


Director 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Salary : £29877 per annum 

Applications are invited forthe above post. 
Bristol Polytechnic, a public sector institution of 
higher education within the County of Avon, 
has some 13,000 full-time, part-time and 
short-course students at post and sub-degree 
level. It has strong national and regional links 
with industry, commerce and the professions. 
As senior academic and principal officer of the 
Polytechnic, the Director is responsible for its 
academic operation and standards and for its 
general administration and management. The 
successful candidate must therefore have the 
proven ability to motivate and manage a large 
organisation and the experience in education. 


Industry or the public service to provide 
convincing leadership in a period of educational 
development and advancing technology. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governing Body, Bristol 
Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lane, Bristol 
B516 1QY. Applications to be received by 
11 October 1985. 

Avon County Council is an equal opportunities 
employer. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


m r s 


te 


A Senior Management Role 
in Educational Finance 

To £1 8,624 (Grade under review) Hertfordshire 

Ihe Hatfield Polytechnic Is one of the country's 
lending Maher education eslaUtehnonlscjnd Ixjs a high 
reputation for academic achievement over a wide 
variety of disciplines In the field of commerce. Industry 
and the professions. 

This key appointment of Chief Finance Officer will 
cany responsibility, as a member of the Polytechnic's 
senior management team, for the control ol all income 
and expenditure accounting activities, currently 
amounting to some £20 million annually, as well as a 
wide range of top level finance work. 

It's a highly responsible role calling for a fully qualified 
Accountant, man or woman, with a broad based finance 
background and while experience of Local Government 
would be preferable. It Is not essential. What Is Important, 
however. Is o high level of cost consclousness,adminlstrative 
ability and well developed Infer-personal skills. 

Assistance will be given with removal expenses In 
appropriate cases. 

Write or telephone for an application form and further 
details to: The Staffing Offlcer, The Hatfield Polytechnic, 

PO Box 109, Hatfield, Herts ALIO 9AB. Telephone: Holfield 
(07072) 79802. Please quote Ref. TH99B 

Completed application forms to be returned by 
3Qth September 1985. 


Tk& Hatfield 



PRO-RECTOR 

The Polytechnic of Centra! London Ib a broadly based institution al 
the forefront of acedemlo and professional education, research 
and continuing education. The Polytechnic Intends to appoint a 
Pro-Rector to be responsible for staff and student affairs and to 
support the development of business and management studies, 
together with associated disciplines end professions within the 
PCL. From lime lo time Pro-Rectors will take on other respon- 
sibilities. It is expected the appointee will complement the existing 
science end engineering backgrounds of the Redorate. 

Tha salary Is £25,827 (under, review) per annum inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Further details are available from Ihe Personnel Officer, PCL, 309 
Regent Street, London WI R 8AL, lo whom applications should be 
made In writing with full curriculum vitas. 

Closing dale: 30 September 1985 

PCL IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


i hr; Polytochmr: oi Of::itr,il London 


ThB following posts are now available: 

1. SL/LII in Management Information 
Systems 

Plymouth Business School 

Applicants should have appropriate academic qualifications 
and Industrial or commercial experience, and should bo able 
to contribute at both undergraduate and postgraduata/posl 
experience levels In the area of Management Information 
Systems. 

2. Temporary Lll In Marketing 

Plymouth Business School 

(until 31.B.87) 

Applicants should have relevant industrial or commercial 
experience, and appropriate academic qualifications. They 
should be able to contribute at both undergraduate and 
postgrad uate/posl exparlence levels in the general field ot 
marketing as well as In more specific areas of marketing. 

3. Temporary Lll in Computing 
Department of Computing 
(1.1.86-31.12.88) 

Applicants for this post In an expanding department should 
have a good honours degree and preferably a higher degree 
and/or appropriate industrial/teaching experience. 
Opportunities will exist lor the successful candidate to 
pursue research and consultancy work. 

4. Temporary SL In Electronics, 
Digital Systems or Software 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical & Electronic 
Engineering (3 year appointment) 

Required to develop novel techlng methods for these 
subjects for our MEng programme In Communication, 
Information and Electronic Engineering. 

5. Research Asslstantshlps/ 
Fellowships In Intelligent Systems 
Department of Electrical & Electronic , 
Engineering 

Applications are sought from lively, creative individuals io 
augment our existing research programmes, particularly in 
machine vision, expert systems and Al. 


8alary ranges: 


ay award pending) Lll 
ilner advancement to 


-E7.548-E1 2,099 


1 normally with further advancement to £14,081) 
.I1/3L- £7, 548-El 2,099, 8L- £11, 178-SI 4, 081 (level Of 
appointment dependent upon qualifications and 
experience) 

q^q'n Plymouth 
Polytechnic 

| Drake Circus, Plymouth, Devon PL4 8AA 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Applications are Invited for persons with knowledge and experience of tha 
pastoral curriculum In schools and with a good background in thelhBOry end 
practice of one or both of guidance end couna suing The successful candi- 
date with toad end develop the existing, part-time, In-service Diploma In 
Educational Guidance. Whilst such leadership will have priority In appoint- 
ment, applications will be moat welcome from candidates qualified lo partici- 
pate more broadly In tha development of advanced I.N.S.E.T. andreaearch. 
An application Ib sought For ihe 1 January I960. 

Salary scale: 8enlor Lecturer £11,175 -£13,128 (work bar) -E 14,061 per 
annum. 

The salary on appointment will be no greater than £13,128 per annum. 
Application forms and further particulars of the post and the Depart- 
ment may be obtained from the: Personnel Sacllon, Teeaslde Poly- 
technic, Borough Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland T81 3BA, 
Telephone: {0842)218121 Extension 4114. 

Closing data for applications: 30 September 1SB5. 

‘Am Equal Opportunity Employer 1 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS & 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Resulting Irom the appointment of the former head of department 
lo the vlce-principalship of the college, applications are invited for 
ihe above post. The department Is responsible for teaching and 
research in mathematics, statistics, operational research, compul- 
ing and information technology and it offers a wide range of 
courses spanning these subject areas. Including degree courses 
validated by CNAA. 

The person appointed may be eligible for a professorship and 
applicants should have appropriate academic standing; they 
should hnve experience of leeching at honours degree level to- 
gether with industrial end/or research experience; and they 
should also have a proven record of managerial ability. The salary 
(presently under revlow) Is currently £19.785. Financial assistance 
towards the coat of removal expenses may ba payable. 

Further particulars and application form are obtainable from the 
Principal, Dundee College of Technology, Ball Street, Dundee, 
DDl 1HG to whom completed appOcatlon forme should be re- 
turned not later than 30 September tBB5. 

(708DII 
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Colleges of Further Education 


2 STAFF TUTORS 

Salary Scale: ei2.522-ei6.578 
(under review) 

Required from 1 January 1986 2 staff tutors 
with experience in management develop- 
ment and training to contribute to the teach- 
ing programme of this expanding College. 
Applications welcomed from men and 
women in education, other public sector ser- 
vices, or industry/commerce. 

Appointments may be made to permanent 
posts, or on short-term contracts (3-5 
years), or on secondment from present 
posts (2-3 years). 

Further details from the Registrar and Clerk 
to the Governors, The Further Education 
Staff College, Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, 
Bristol BS18 6RG (Tel: 0761-62503) to 
whom applications should be returned by 27 
September 1985. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL 

(Group 9) 

APPOINTMENT FROM MAY 1 1986 

Details from Chief Education Officer (DS / 
CCAT) Shire Hall, Cambridge, or Tel. 
Cambridge 317939 

Closing Date 4th October 1985. 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 





EQUAL 


OPPORTUNITY 


EMPLOYER 


LONDON BOROUGH OF MERTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MERTON IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 
MERTON COLLEGE (FE) 

PRINCIPAL (GROUP V) 

£21,471 to £22,563 
(subject to ratification) 

(plus London Weighting £1,038) 

Required for January 1986 

Applications aro invited from candidates who erb academically well- 
quallllod, who have taught In Further Education, industrial/ 
commercial experience, although not essential, would bq an 
advantage. 

ExparlanoG of managing and motivating staff la essential, as la a firm 


grasp of current trends in further education, Including the marketing 
of vocational courses YTS off-tha-job training and MSC Involvement 
In NAFE. 

Further Information and application forma may be obtained from the 
Director of Education {STOf, Crown House, London Road, Mordsn, 
Surrey to whom applications should be returned by 27th September 
1886. 

ri*0W) 


CtmN>« EeueUionComnniifla 

North Cheshire College 

Di'ecw VYiHiemE OucUoy 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

(Grade 7) 

which Is currently vacant consequent upon the appolniment of the 
previous posthotder to a Directorship elsewhere. 

The College Is a major provider of higher, further and community 
education, 

Further detail a and application forma available from: ( 8 AE please) 
Head of Administration. North Cheshire College, Padgate Campus, 

Fearnhaad. Warrington, Cheshire WAS! ODB 

Closing Oats for spptleallina: MONDAY 80Ht SEPTEMBER f»8fl ' ' ' 



Soulh Thorn* l Coltoflo. 

Wandsworth High Stmt. 

London SW 1 B 2PP. 

Required for 1st January, 1986. 

1. Head of Department of General Studies 

(tos vacancy arises due to promotion, and the parson 
appointed will be expected to consolidate and develop me 
Department's work in light of current developments. The 
work of the Department is varied and includes the following: 
ore- vocational courses (including C.P.V.E.); General and 
Communication studies lor B/TEu and CGLI courses; spe- 
cial needs provision; MSC/YTS courses; "Access courses 
for adult returners; school link courses. 

2. Head of Department of Modem Languages 

(fris^canctt arises due to retirement, and Ihe person 
appointed wifi be required to review and develop the work of 
the Department. This falls into two main areas; English and 
Communications, consisting of E.F.L.. E.S.L. and G.C.E. ('O' 
and 'A’ level) courses and related servicing; and Foreign 
Languages, currently French. German and Spanish. 
Applicants lor both posls must have substantial experience of 
further education al the senior level. They should be appropriately 
qualified and be able to demonstrate Ihe personal and manage- 
ment skills necessary lo lead a large and varied Department 
ef fee lively 

Salary scales (under review): 

Head ol Department Grade V, £) 6.098-El 7.877 
Grade IV, £1 4.799-El 6.578 
(Plus £1 ,038 Inner London Allowance). 
Further details ol both posts and forms of application may be 
obtained Irom Ihe Principal South Thames College, Wandsworth 
High Street. London SW18 2PP (Tel. 01-870 2241. Ext 301). 
Completed forms should be returned not later than 27th Septem- 
ber, 1985. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

iraJwll 




NMafH 

NMfopattM Borough Councf 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

(GROUP 10) 

It 1b proposed to merge West Bromwich College of 
Commerce and Technology (Group 8) and Warley 
College of Technology (Group 6) from 1st September 
1B86 lo form a single new college to serve Ihe Further 
and Higher Education needs of Sandwell. 

Further details of this demanding but exciting post 
are available from the Director of Education and 
completed application forms should be returned to 
him by 30th September 19B5. 

Director of Education, P.O. Box 41. Hlghflelde, High 
Street. West Bromwich, Sandwell, West Midlands, 
B70 8RG. 

Canvassing of members of the authority will 
disqualify. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


i II Jr the College 

'Mf/ ofRipon&York 
Stjohn 

Applications are Intfted for ihe following posts in this Church ol 
England Voluntary College of Higher Education (1800 main and 
women). Jhe appointments will be at appropriate points on the 
L ®^{ r ® r Qtade & n,or L 0010 ™ scales E7J54 8-214, Q 61 . The 
appointments will date from 1st January 1986. 

LANGUAGE STUDIES AND LINGUISTICS 
The successful candidate will have had a formal training In 
llngufatlca and will be expeoted to make a particular contribution 
In Ihe area of language and education. Knowledge of Ihe 
linguistics of a language other Ihan English would also be 
welcome. 

MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 

A well qualified person wilh recent teaching experience, 
preferably at primary school level Is required. The successful 
candidate will contribute to initial teacher education (B.Ed. and 
P. G.C.E.) and to In-service work for teachers. An ability to leach 
academic courses In mathematics would be an advantage 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

ThB auoeessfuL candidate will contribute to Religious Studies 
and Religious Education courses in B.Ed. and B.A, dearae 
programmes as well as at post-graduate level. Applicants must 

Mayor’s «filk, YorpM ?E&, toWhom 

™ n01 T ,h8n “ONMYSoSi ! 


J|ACW’ W « -i^SSS 

1 ta-ADVERTlSEMEMT - PREVIOUS APPLICANTS NEED NOT RE-APHy 

SCHOOL OF TEACHING & COMMUNITY STUDIES 
Department of Home & Household Studies 
SENIOR LECTURER IN HOME ECONOMICS 
-HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE/ 
CONSUMER TECHNOLOQY 

This post is available from 1st January 1986. 

Teaching will be across the full range of departmental courses 
including B.A. (Hons) Home and Community Studies and 
B.Ed. (Hons) Home Economics Secondary Specialism and 
further education courses In Home Economics. 

A major responsibility will be to act as Development Co-Ordlnalor 
within the Department. You should be well-qualified, have relevant 
research experience, and be able to work within a multi- 
disciplinary team. 

Salary: £1 1,175- £14,061 (award pending) 

For further details and an application form, pleae « contact: 

l . Mr A W Hodgson, Staffing Officer, 

Bradford & llklsy Community College. 
r ) ) ( ( M Great Horton Road, BRADFORD BD71AY 


L ® 

Br 

adford&llkley 

COMMUNITY COLLLGE J 



NEWMAN and WESTHILL 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS (2 Posts) 

The successful candidates will be expected to contribute to (he 
teaching ol the primary B.Ed. degree and PGCE courses across 
both colleges, and will have the opportunity to participate In 
(n-Service courses for teachers. 

Candidates should have good qualifications in Mathematics or 
Mathematics Education and at least one appointee is to have 
reoent primary school experience. 

One post will be tenable at Newman College and a practising 
Catholic would be preferred; the other post will be al Westhlll, 
preferably for a person in sympathy with the alms of this Christian 
foundation. 

It Is hoped that one of the lecturers appointed will be able to makes 
contribution to Ihe teaching of Physical Science. i 

Further Information obtainable from the Principal of either college. 
Closing date for applications: 30th September 1986. 
Newman College Westhlll College 

Genners Lane Weoley Park Road i 

Bartley Green Sally Oak i 

BIRMINGHAM BIRMINGHAM 

B32 3NT B29 6LL <”gL 


n nn WEST MIDLANDS 

COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
^ EDUCATION 

THE FOLLOWING TEACHER EDUCATION APPOINTMENTS ARE 
REQUIRED FOR 1ST JANUARY 108B. OR AS SOON A3 POSSIBLE 
THEREAFTER: 

1. Course Leader (Principal Lecturer), Initial BEd Primary Honour* 
Dearae. 

2. Benlor Leoturar to oo-ordlnata Language Across the Curriculum. 

3. 6 enlor Leoturar to co-ordinate Multi-Cultural Education. 

4. 8 enlor Lecturer to oo-ordlnste Special Educational Needs. 

5. Leoturar ll/Sentor Leoturar In Two-DImenelonal Art snd Dsalgn, 

Candidates must have graduate qualifications and should poM®*s 
primary leaching experience end appropriate research Interests. 

The close association of Weal Midlands College with The Pol / tectv ^L. 
Wolverhampton, Including planning ol joint Initial and ln-aaraca i»a» 
will establish a major centre of Teacher Education In the West Midiara 
Application forms and further particulars are available Irom: 

The Principal. 

West Midlands College of Higher Education, 

Gorway, Walsall, WSl 3BD 

to whom completed forma should be returned by 2nd October 19B5. 


Cambridgeshire ' i 
College • 
of Arts and Technology . , 

(equal “ pl^nr > n,tlB * 

LECTURERn 
SENIOR LECTURf K 

IN MECHANICAL 

PRODUCTION 

engineering ^ 

<Re-0dvartlsoment ■ 
vlous applicants ehouio 
ir (hay still Wish toM re 
dared). 

CortlMcetBs/DIptoma lfn0 uJd 

ssawi eSzSgjgst 

experience would 

advantage. 

Salary - U* ef J i 

£13 099. 6.L- *' 1 

£1S.12B/£14.061 ( point 

pending). 

according to 

and experience. ^ 

Details and rarina.^^ar. 

tStSStESfr" 



DERBYSHIRE COLLEQE 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Acquisitions and 
Cataloguing Librarian 

Applications arc invited Tram 
graduate chartered librarians 
with relevant experience for the 
post of Acquisitions and 
Cataloguing Librarian to 
supervise the Central Processing 
Unit of the College library 
service dealing with acquisitions, 
cataloguing and classifying. 
Salary Scnle 6 £8,979-£9,59J 
Application forms and further 
particulars from Staffing 
Officer, Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education, Red lesion 
*osd, Derby DE3 IGB, 
telephone Derby 47181, 
extension 8. 

:7 (tosisj 
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Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education continued 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
South Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education 


Faculty of Education 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


fcjpdjallons e/e Invited Irom suitably qualified and experienced candidates tor Ihe 
pad o< 


LECTURER GRADE 2: 


BA (Hons) ART EDUCATION STUDIES 
POST NO. L2/116 


ton \ January 1986. 

TTia successful upcflcanl will be required to leach on Ibe BA (HonB) Art Education 
Sudas Course Min apodal reference to Screen Printing, Etching. Photography. FHm 
Md Vhfeo or any combination ol these areas end will be expected to contribute to the 
HuaH programme on Ihs hksiortcatlheorottvaJ dlmenslona of these a objects, 
ssaiy Scale: Lecturer 28entor Lecturer level £7, 648 - 04.061, subject to the 
Burnham F.E. SaJarlee Document rules of progression: placing on La 
Scale dependent on qualifications and experience, 

(Pay awerd pending). 


Further partleutars and application forma may be obtained from The Personnel 
Otsear, South Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, Cyneoed Centre, Cyrv 
mdBoad. Cardiff CF 2 8 XD Telephone: Cardiff (0222) 861111, Ext 3382. Com- 
oieitd appl I cation terms should be relumed with In fourteen day* of tha date of Ihe 
puhtlaTton of thla advancement. ■ { »07ei 


King Alfred's College 
Winchester 
LECTURER IN 
RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDIES 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 


RESEARCH FELLOW 


(Technical and Vocational 
Education initiative 
Evaluation) 


Applications arc Invited 


from wall qualified prndu- 
, toe far a lectureship In 
Religious Studies with Pro- 
fiiBlonal Studies. Tha atic- 
cmful candidate will have 
eipirtlaa In tha area of 


The Collooe has been com- 
missioned to undertake the 
Independent evaluation of the 
TV El projecta In Canterbury. 
Bromley and Bexley and 
wishes to appoint a Research 


World Religions and/or Phi- 
losophy of Religion, end 


fellow for a period of five 
years and Trom January 1986 
for this purpose. Applicants 


will xlao contribute to pro- 
fsiilonsl work in RE and in 
courses dealing with brand - 


ar philosophical issues In 
Tsscher Education. Appli- 
cants wilt proforobly liavu 
racent Prlmary/Mldtlle 
School experience. Thu post 


nicotian. Appll- 
prefarably liavu 
Prlmary/Mldtlle 


should be araduatea and pre* 
ferahly hevo a successful re- 
cord of teaching In a secon- 
dary ucliool. Experience ol 
incinltorlna nr evaluation in nu 
arnu oi the secondary curricu- 
lum Is duslrnblo. 


la to be filled from 
January 1986. 


A higher degree or recent 
raasrrn In an appropriate 
(laid will be an euvantaua. 


The salary Is within the 
range £7,548 - £12,099 p.n. 
(under review). 


The railage offers a prog- 
ramme of CNAA vnlldntod 


BA sad BEd degrees, the 
Dip HE. POCE and a aerlea 
of la-servlro awards. The 
auccessful applicant will 
cDDiribute to the areas of 
noth ntlol and In-service 
lascher training. 

Salary: Lecturer I I/8onlor 
Lecturer: £7,548 to 


For further dotnlle write to 
Mrs. Jean Long, Personal 
Aiutlstent to the Principal. 
Christ Church Colleue. Can- 
terbury CT1 lOU. enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, 
to whom applications should 
be sent not lator than 30 
Soptambar. (51690) 118 


834,061 runder review). 

Further particulars from: 
The Principal, King 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING IN 
THETHES PLEASE 
RING SUE PEPLOE 
ON 01-2533000 
EXTN206 


Independent Colleges 


HABERDASHERS’ MONMOUTH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


APPOINTMENT OF 


HEAD 


"Hie school is an independent day and boarding 
school, with an established record of academic 

excellence. 

Applications are invited for the post of Head 
which will fall vacant on September 1st 1986. The 
school has approximately 600 girls aged 7-18 years 
and is endowed and administered by the Worship- 
Company of Haberdashers, 
further details may be obtained from the Bursar, 
Haberdashers’ Monmouth School for Girls, Here- 
ford Road, Monmouth, Gwent NP5 3XT, the whom 
applications should be sent by October 7th, 1985. 

J (020976) 


Selly Oak Colleges 


PLEASE 

mention the 


will appoint from September 
1 986 B 


T.H.E.S. 


DIRECTOR 
CROSS -CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
CENTRE 


; When replying 
^ advertisements 


Low. tech. Pf rB ,®?^ B 2lffe^ 
training or adults from «wre 
rent cultures. 


Church- related negotiable 

salary. 


Closing date: 1st Novem- 
ir. 1989. 


.jiesA 

SSS.S'. , iSWi»”™ ,n "tS 


Independent Colleges continued 



Director of Studies 


You will he rvspunsihk- fur di reeling ilu- 
work nf*tuilK‘ J -1 l.a.iurcrsiiul]c Dopurimonis 
ol bckvcc. T'nuirkirln^ sdaux. 


£21,000 plus 


Mudiumniics, ilisbtn' ( Si rat cc it- Mudics and 
licura >mii> ) and Lu^iMgvs. v«ni will haw; 
owrall n-sponslhiHiy for the academic w» irk 
of sonic 5tM) young officers In residence at 
Dartmouth, and for the selection of officers 
for unhvrsit)' degree courses. 

You should he a graduate preferably in 


the -45-55 age range and he broadly based as 
an educationalist with considerable 
experience at secondary or tertiary level. 
You should haw* good contacts with 
schools and universities and must have 
intellectual and personal qualities which 
will command the respect of students aiu I 
staff' at liKNC and of Senior Semce Officers. 


Experience of. hi* affinity for, the N.ny 
would he an asset. 

Staff play a full and .n/iivc pan in all 
College act Lillies. 

The post is permanent and |X*nsiun:ihle 
ami will he available in August 1‘JHh. wlmn 
the present incumbent retires. A del ached 
residence ( Ashford I louse ) will he a\ ailahle 
aran economic rent. 

For further details and an application 
form ( lo he returned by ■) October 1985 ) 
write to Civil Senlec ( amimisslon. Alcncou 
Link. UiLsinusiokc. Hants. IM',21 IJD. m 
telephone haslngsloke ( 0256) J6H551 
(answering sen-lcc operates outside ofllce 
hours). Please quote ref: G/6628. 

The Civil Service Lt an equal 
opportunity employer 


Britannia Royal Naval College, 
-- - Dartmouth 


fen: "■'■S! " • w?jb - : s , *- 0 ) 


Applications are Invited for the post of 


PRINCIPAL 

of SPURGEON S COLLEGE 


Research and Studentships continued 


UNIVERSITY COLLEQE OF 
SWANSEA 


Tha College trafns candidates for the Baptfst Ministry 
and offers C.N.A.A. validated B.A. and B.A. Honours 
degrees in Theology. 

The successful applicant will be required to exercise 
spiritual leadership in tha developing life of the 
College. ^ 

Applications close 8th November 1985. 000 

Further details from the Secretary, 

Spurgeon's College, r? B-v L 

189 South Norwood Hill < r 

London, SE256DJ. p ° 

170609) 


University of 
Dundee 

□aimrlmont of Public Law 


Research 

Assistant 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications aro Invited for Uib 
vacancy of Ruearoh Assistant In 
the Centra lor Appllsd Social Stud- 
ies, lo work on a stody of Uib bIIbc- 
UvenBBB of alcohol advice services In 
Weal Qlamorgan. Pfeference win be 
shown to candidates with relevant 
postgraduate research experience 
and an Interest In the field of alcohol 
studies and/or Ihe evaluation of wel- 
fare sarvfceB. 


Tharo la a vacancy available 
rur a research assistant to 
work miMline wilh Mr r.Q. 
Watchman In the above De- 


R artmant and Mr J. Rnwan- 
oliliiaon nr (lie DeMartmenl 


of Public Law. University ol 
Aberdeen on a BIIHD run dad 
pro] act on the use of criminal 
low in anfarclna regulatory 


At tills stntio the nont will 
bo ror the pnrlnil October 
1983 to beptombar 1986 but 
thuro la tha nrnspect that this 
period may bo oxteudnd. 


The auccunsrul applicant 
will be paid at the appropriate) 


Research and Studentships 


The appointment will be for up lo iwo 
years, at a commencing salary of up 
to £7,520 per annum. 


paint within Ilia rnnnn £6,600 
- £8,020 (under revlnwt. 


South Bank 
Polytechnic 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 


Lifestyle Research Unit 


RESEARCH FELLOW 

Ref: RA68 


R22 RESEARCH 
LIAISON OFFICER 


Further particulars and application 
forms {2 copies) may be obtained 
from the Personnel Office, Univer- 
sity College of Swansea, Singleton 
Pork, Swansea, 6A20PP, to whloh 
office they should be returned by 
Friday, 4 October, 108B. 

(72071) 


Prosiinctlve appllrnnie rrcnilr- 
fnu nddUlounl Infarmailan bo- 
fare deciding whether ta apply 
may contact Mr Watchman at 
tlin Department of PuhlLc 
Law, Tot: Dundee (0382) 

23181. EXt. 4635. 


Applications Including full 
career details and tile nomas 
of two referees, should be 
lodaad by 4th October 1BB3 
with the Personnel Office, 
The University. Dundee DO I 
4HN. Please quote reference 
BST/aa/flB.TH. (S18I1) H12 


To take senior responsibil- 
ity In B now large scale project 
on soccer hooliganism- Candi- 
dates should have a good 
Social Sciences honours de- 


An energetic and highly 
motivated researcher Is re- 
quired to fill this newly- 


created post, 8/he will brlna R 
range of talents and skills 
designed to assist the develop- 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 


gree with post graduate end/ 
or research experience. 


ment of research end consul- 
tancy within the Polytechnic 


and to promote Its work with 
external bodies. The research 


The post is for two years 
with an Initial salary of 
£10.750. 


liaison orflcer will be re- 
sponsible to the Director of 
Research end Consultancy. 


R27 RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


University of 
Stirling 


Dept, of Education 


Department of Teaching 
Studies 


RESEARCH 

A89ISTANT 


Initially the post-holder 
will spend some time fnvesti- 


B a ting the various research- 
osea activities at PNL, and 


Research Assistant re- 
quired ror October or as soon 
u possible thereafter. 


RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


Applications are Invited for 
this GED funded project to 
develop methods for assessing 
project work In elec Ironies 
.end mlcro-eleLtronlcs within 
Standard Qradc Technological 
Studies. Tha post la tenable 
from 1 January 1986 for 20 
months snd the person 


(Port time 12/14 hours per 
week) 


co-ordinating project groups 
that will be established to 
Improve the efficiency and the 


Ref: RA69 


To work on soccer hooli- 

K anlsm . Can did bibb should 
eve a good Social Sciences 
honours dearae- Tho poet is 
for two years. 


A COMMUNITY 
MOTIVATOR 


ImprovB tne emcienry ana tne 
effectiveness Of research 
effort. Additionally 8/he will 
be expected to make an Im- 
aginative contribution to the 
development of Important 
links with industry end com- 
merce as well ss public and 
voluntary agencies. Tho post 
Is available . on s 21 month 
eop tract. 


The poet la needed to in- 
vestigate s new project being 
developed by PNL end the 


ILEA with regard to Primary 
Maths. The schema {IMPACT) 


Involves anganlng parents in 
the Maths work or their young 
children. The Research Assla- 
tent will bn responsible for 
evaluating and charting the 
progress of the schomo. If a 
suitable person Is appointed It 


months snd ths person 
appointed will bn working In 
conjunction with tha Principal 


Research-jr 

Spsrkes. 


Is hoped that they will contri- 
bute to the development of the 
scheme. 


Ref: RA70 


To stlmulete social Parti- 
cipation 1 " connection with 
the Brtxton Recreation Centre 
amongst the young unem- 
ployed.' . Candidates should 
C’vb • aood Social Sciences 
honours degree, possibly with ■ 
community experience. 


Tha Polytechnic or North 
London has developed a sound 
reputation ' os a provider of 

I irogreselve education tor an 
nner city community. Wo are 
an equal opportunities em- 
ployer. 


Up to six hours per week 
teaching In the Department 
maybe required. Suitable 


randldotea will have some 
knowledge of Maths and 


The post Is tor eighteen 
months wilh a aslary of 
£9.200 Inc. 


Applications are Invited 
from persons who ran demon- 
strate proven ability and all 
sound experience In different 
aspects of rase arch work. 


further knowledge/experlence 
of primary schools, olther as a 


The Idael candidate will 
have QTC registration as a 
secondary school teacher (or 
be qualified to obtain this) end 
be familiar with practical 
problem?solvln.g In school 
electronics and microelectro- 
nics. He or she should also be 
experienced in using micro- 
computers end have an In- 
terest In assessment- 


teacher or a parent. |1 year 
poet). 


Salary: £8.181. - £3,910 + 
London Allowance £1.038. 


Further details s nd appl lee- 
tlon form are avaOebla by 


Salary: Researcher 8: 

£7,548 - £10.251 plus London 
Allowance (pay award 
pending). • 


Application form and furth- 
er Information ere obtainable 
from the Personnel Orncer. 
The Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don. Kolloway Road. London 
N7. Tel: 607 27B9. 


KSE&C. B» h gh ja 

London SEi OAA, 


Closing deter September 
7th 1BB5- 


Appll cation form and furth- 
er Information are obtainable 
from the Personnel Orftcer. 
Tho Polytechnic Of North Lon- 
don, HoDoWey Road, London 
N7. Tel: 607 2789. 


Initial salary will bn In the 
Research range IA. £7.520 - 
£9,390 (under review), de- 
pending upon qualifications 
and experience. Arrange- 
ment* tor tufcondment may be 
made, subject to agreement by 
exlatlnd employers: It may be 


possible to register for 
higher degree. 


Qlasing date for the receipt 
of applies dona la I 4 days from 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 


Applications, with details 
of qualif I cation h. experience, 
in La re ate and the names of two 
referees should be sent, by 30 
September • 1985 to The 


.Employer. (51780) 


Closing Data for the receipt 
of applications |s 1 4 days from 
the appearance or tola adver- 
tisement. 


The Polytechnic of North 
London la an equal opportunl- 
t ties employer, (51805) H12. 


Secretary. University of 811X1- 
inaj Stirling PK9 4 4 LA. Tel: 
0786 73171, Ext. 2314. from 


wham furtharpar titulars may 
be obtained, <91 8 q7J H13 
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TUETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ij 


Research and Studentships continued Courses 


TEESSIDE 

POLYTECHNIC 

PRIME 

RESEARCH 

CONTRACT 

Lecturer II or 
Senior Lecture; end 
Research Assistant 

The Depart mo nl of Contpuiot 
Scmnco lias recently boon 
awarded a 3 year research con- 
tract by Piime Computers Lid 
to riavolop an Expert System 
Iniarface to l he PRIMOS Op- 
oraiinu System. A Lecturer is 
roei ill rod to uiidortalo sumo of 
the lucturinu duties of the staff 
involved with tins project, 
though it is expected that the 
succnsbfnl applicant wilt join 
(lio /oaflnrch team as well. A 
back ground in Artificial liitolll- 
lioncn. p.irtlculnrly In Export 
Systems or Natural Language, 
will thurnforo tie an advantage, 
ttiough lack of this should not 
dator prospectlva applicants. 
Tho Rasoarcli Assist ant should 
have a gocul Honours Degree 
or a Higher Oogroe In Com- 
puter Science. A graduate app- 
licant will be axpectod to reg- 
ister for a Higher Degree. An 
appointment on tho Lecturer II 
scale Is available for poar- 
Dactoral applicants. 

Salary: 

Research Assistant 
EE.910-r6.6S7 per annum 
Lecturer II 

C7.S4B-f8.463 per annum 
Senior Locturor 
Cl 1.17S-E12.099 per annum 

Application forma and further 
particulars from the: Person- 
nel Section, Teeaslds Poly- 
technic, Borough Rood, 
Middlesbrough, Cleveland T81 
3BA. Telephone: 0642 218121, 
Extension 4114. 

Closing dote for applications: 
20 8optembar 1886. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 

(720661 


University of 
Bath 

School a( Materials Science 

Surface Set on tint (or Rubber- 
Metal Interface Btudloa 
related to Mould Release 

Applications ere invited for 

* POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

from candidate* with oxperl- 
- modern methods ' " 
analysis, to loin 
■tudylmi the InCtuen 
mor and mi 


University of 
Dundee 

RESEARCH 
IN SCATTERING 
THEORY 

Al'pll' ntiiins nr<- llivllcil 
n in.Htilr.iiiirel l<i--iruri Ji 

limtllip lu mi'h-i iithi- llitiurr- 
IIlmI I ii vi* i liia 111 inn In llm «*■ n»- 
inr I iiii nl wnvri AdpIIc unis 
hlu,lil«l huvr iiiiprniM-lillK 
iMmrlnns In /\n|illt-«1 
Mulhi-mutii'v. Plivhii <i in- En- 
illiK-in Iiiii. Tin; aiip, 1 I 11 linniit in 
li item I' ll In lam lor tlin-c- 
vi-iu-v mid will mint Irniii I 
Ju injury l9Hf». 

Ini 1 1 nl sutllrv £7. yflO |wr 
annum. <ilii inrun limit I mi uiidnr 
ITb.S or i-riiiilniintlian ill rSSU. 

AupllcutliinH. t-nntAliilnii 
ilf-inlls m ami . irn.ililliuili.il-. 

nml l'iih-i'Ihiic ami iiuim-H nl 
twii rn(i<ri-r!> nml 11110111111 Ho- 
fi-muci- KKT/H7/H«l,TII ntu'iiilil 
lie sunt liy -till Oclolii-i I'JflSm 
tin- i‘Mi.noiiJii-1 OlflLi-r. TI 11 - 
( I nl vrrrally. lJuiulni. Mill 4IIN 
rrom whom /nrtliiM- iiui-ilui- 
iur-.ru 11 be obrulrietl. 

C3IH09’ 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

ASSOCIATED LEAD 
MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invlloil 
from Graduates or the holder* 
o f equivalent qua I Ulcallon* 
for the atiuvo ntucloni-ihJp to 
carry out reaourcli in the fm-ul- 
tlpn of Ntlenco or ongluaorlnn. 

Tho ntu lion t ship will be 
valued at tho lomn lavel on 
SERC studentships (currently 
£2,660) Witll remission of 
fees. Holder* arc raqulrud to 
resistor for a hlaher degroe. 
Awurdf are normully for 3 
years. subject to confirmation 
at the end of llie 2nd yoer. 

Further details end applica- 
tion forma, which must be 
returned no later than 30th 
September 19B5. may be 
obtained from The Registrar 
(fellowships). Tho University, 
Tyne NE1 



Newcastle upon 
7RU. (51791) 


H12 


DUNDEE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

jKHtAH sic .n«»d for (be unde.no.ed pot... aomo d winch ante Prom . 

of a* pant loo armed at .Miming (ho output of graduaio* .0 tho now technologies from lha Scottish Contra 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Senior Lectureship/ Lectureships in Digital Systems or Software Engineering 
or Power Engineering or CAE or VLSI Design (3 posts) , ...... 

Candidates should be suitably qualified and experienced m eiectionlc/eleculcfll engineering or a related discipline. 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY & ECONOMICS 

Senior Lectureship in Economics 

Teaching experience at flra' degree level and achlovemerus In research ere neceesary requirement*. Experience of 
eupor vising research students would bo an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS & COMPUTER STUDIES 

Senior Lectureships/Lectureships in Information Technology (2 posts) 

Candidates should Iw suitably qualified and experienced in one or mote of office aulomaiion. systems analysis & 
design, disiributod system!, network technologies, man-machine interfaces, and artificial Intelligence. 

Lectureships in Computing (2 posts ) 

A spoclflliel Inleiesi In data pioceaslng. software engineering or syaiems programming would be an advantage. 

Lectureship in Mathematics 

A specialist Interest In conlrol theory, mathematical modelling or differential equations would be an advantage. 

Lectureship In Statistics 

A spoclaliat interest In time aeries, multivariate analysis, statistical computing or econometric modelling would ba 
an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Lectureship in Physics 

A specialist Interest In digital electronics, microprocessors or the use of computers In ths teaching ot physics would 
be an advantage. 

For all poata. applicants should have a good first degree and preferably a higher degree, and they should also have 
relevant Industrial and/or research experience. The successful candidates will be required to leach on a rengo of 
postgraduate, degree end other courses, and will be expected 10 undertake research end/or consultancy. The Senior 
Lecturers appointed will be expected io play a teaderahlp role, and candidates (or these poets must have 
appropriate experience. 

Salary Scales (currently under review): 

Senior Lectureship £12, 777 -Cl 6,104 
Lectureship C8.606-E13.716 

In all eaeee. Initial placing will dapend upon approved experience end financial assistance towards tha cost of 
removal expenses may be payable. * 

Further particulars and appUoatlon forma may be obtained from tha Peraonnel Officer, Dundee College of 
Technology, Bell Street Dundee, DD1 1HG, with whom applications should be lodged not liter than 3 October 
1BB9. 170502) 


Royal Northt 

College of Music 

1986 Entry 

Applications ara Invliu , 
entry In 1986. The rw? 
dnta for receipt of .S' 11 
Hons ia 31 October^!' 

com &mT‘?9a3 . UV * mb * r Rfi 

fonnsw* n v bM ob le’Vro ” ^ 

tasssT tor Adm? « 

Provlow nays rorTeachm 
rantsr* Ct,VB 8lutlan »« eiS ft 

Wednesday 2 October m 
(A ll Instruments, Voice cm? 
npsitlon and AndomiT C 
dleat; Sunday 13 October J t 
(Wind and Harcuaslonr sL 5 
day 27 October, 2-5 (Sw£; 
and Woodwind). 

An opportunity to idhi 
members of lha teaching sun 
for advice on audition, 
couraoa. facllltlea and career. 
Plua visit* to rehearsals and 
tours of the building. 

Admission by Invitation 
ticket only, available from th, 
RNCM ,0na Department. 

Royal Northern College of 
Oxford Roid 


Music.” i 94 

Manchester. Tel: 
6283. (51766) 


061-ljJ 

HU 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


Industry and Commerce 


.. rape. 

anaa of modern matbada or 
surface annlyals, to Join 
project studying tha Influence 
of polymer and metal tntar- 
facoa on release of rubber 
mouldings. This research |g 
(undart uy tha Polymer En- 
o Inner Inn Directorate of tha 
B.E.R.C. for throe yaare. 

Tlia aucceoaful candidate 
will uaa techniques such ns 
X.P.B.. rliealonlcsl maaaura- 
ment anil mactianlcal testing 
to Improve the underat ending 
of thn reel ora which control 
tho role ami of mouldlnga In 
rubber technology. Cloao 
nation witli tha nibbar pro- 
cessing Industry will be In- 
volved. 

Starling aalnry up to £0.860 
p.a. according to ago and 
axpnrlance. 

Application forma and 
mrthor details tram tha Per- 
sonnel orricar. University of 
Bath, Batli BAH 7 AY, quoting 

S or no i 83/153. closing dotoi 
7. 9. as. cat 769) HI 2 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Science und 
Technology Policy 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE/ 

ASSISTANT 

AppHcailoria uro invited fur 
thin pnat which ia i-oncerned. 
with the History or Eiaiglnoer- 
liig and la avullabln for 5 war* 
from Autumn 1886. Tlia pro- 

) oct 'BPtween Sctnncoa mill 
ndualry: Academic Ennliioer- 
llin In EOltlCeutury Britain*, la 
funded under iIid E9RC Sdnii- 
ce Btudloa Initiative. Candi- 
da ton niuet have experience of 
htHtortcTil rexunrch, A know- 
lad go of an enalnonrlna wo- 
clallty or of the nhywlrnl ncion- 
cea la deal ruble , 

marline anlary on a range 
tot £8.020 p.a, Buperannun- 
tfon. - 

- Further particular*. und «p- 
plication forma trnturnablo by 
October 4th» from The Ban- 
latrar. The Uni versity. Man- 


Technology can 
lead to a patent 
opportunity 

Our Patent Operations group in Winchester monitors all aspects of 
new technology originating at our Hursley development laboratories, in 
IBM United Kingdom Limited and in assigned US locations. Because of 
our commitment to developing and improving the newest technology, the 
task involves identifying innovation, securing the company’s position 
through patents, trade names and copyrights, and resolving third-party 
rights. 

We’re now looking for two exceptional people to join the team as 
trainee patent attorneys. You'll have graduated in a scientific or engin- 
eering discipline - electrical or electronic engineering, computer 
science, physics or maybe mathematics - and you’ll combine that 
technical bent with a keen attention to detail and a strong commercial or 
■ business! interest. 

We will provide training towards the examinations of the Chartered 
Institute of ft tent Agents and the European Patent Institute. Applicants 
will need the ability to qualify in the legal aspects of the work, and 
hecause of the international nature of the qualification, a reading know- 
ledge of French or German will be necessary. 

Salaries both during and after traiqirig are highly competitive, and 
lac range of benefits including i 


University of London 

GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE i 

Research In the Social Sciences 

The college's Postgraduate ProapecluB contains details ol 
research In the following sub|ects, available lor entry to U* 
degrees of MPhll and PhD in October 1965: 

Psychology 
Social Anthropology 
Social Administration 
Sociology 

All degrees are available by either full-time or part-time study, wj 
an upper second class first degree In the subject la normaiy 
required for entry. 

Full details and application lorniB (please stale oourswly® 
available from the Admissions Officer, University ot Lonocn 
Goldsmilha' College, London SE14 0NW (01-692 7171). 

(78» 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


will be supported by a wi 
ixmston scheme, free life assurance 
and BUTA memlierahip. 

Interested applicants with the 
necessary qualifications should write 
for un application form to: Lindsey 
Baker, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 
P0 Box 41, North Harbour, 
Fbrtsmouth, Hants. P06 3AU. Plqase 
quote reference TE/078 . 


ling contributory 



• 17,00(1 ]ul* In mrer W UK locmoru 

• Uro minuticturiiig j Jinu 
► Divclopinmi liboraWry rrarWlocheitar 
. '6 An equal nppanunilj ompbj,, 

• EUTShullloBexpwlxIn 1964 

• Sl« million Inwiiml In UK m 1084 




EPSOM SCHOOL OF 
ART AND DESIGN 

Applications are invited for the post of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN 

The Department currently offers two 
National Diploma Courses In Graphic Design and 
Audio Visual Design, and a B/TEC Higher 
National Diploma Course In Graphic Design- 
There is a strong interest in Computer Aided 
Design in all courses. 

Applicants should have good professional design 
and educational management experience at an 
appropriate senior level. 

Salary: Burnham Head of Department Grade lY 
El 5,063-El 6,842 (inclusive of Surrey Allowance)- 
Further particulars and application forms frorn- 
The Chief Administrative Officer. Epsom School of 
;Art and Design, Ashley Road. Epsom. Surrey 

f Tl85BE ‘ t Te,: E p s om 2881 1 ) 
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Tlf£ TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 13.9.85 

Colleges and Departments of Art 

con tinued 




LONDON 

ASSISTANT 

PRINCIPAL 

CONTEMPORARY 

(o be responsible to ihs Principal lor 

BdminhtiBiiqnandBcaijQiTtic coordination. 

DANCE 

Including a dagroe courto, and Is tho 
loading contra for lha training ol prntao- 
aional dancer* in Europe. 

SCHOOL 

LCDS. 16 Ragman Terrace, LONDON, 
WCIH 9AT. Phone: 01-387 0161 * 60. 
Closing date for application* Monday 30 
September 19®. 170610) 



Secondary Education 



THE HEAD OF HAILEYBURY 


The Governors of Hnileybury invite applications 
for the post of Head, which will fall vacant in April 
1986, in succession to Mr. D.M. Summerscale, 
M.A. who is to become Head of Westmin- 
ster School. Further particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Council, Haileybury. Hertford, Herts SG13 7NU, 
to whom applications, including a summary infor- 
mation form to be provided by the Secretary, 
should be sent not later than 12th October 1985. 


International 
University High School 

Amarli'iin Hlnli Sell, mi I rn- 
«Wlr*» tmmnclloti-ly ill |»il 

U8 HISTORY AND 
US GOVERNMENT 
TEACHER 

|0 Jtva III Ut>y„ IXMiiilinn «!,•- 

parjuioM. Ait niimiiMliil Inn 

■vallaUlp for i-iuiiiH-m lull rn- 

Sl I Id ran l»»r 

-2"te,. £6,fto0 ,,u,s r,KM " 


Sand lv t„: Ml . lt . s.-lmiil,. 
*" liitnriiiillwnul 


aqnu tv to 
"Mdninatnr. 


Unlvordiy Hl„|, 8,|,i,o1. Tim 

i.JJushry. i|, 

0023 
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Administration 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN 

THE 

THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
OFFICER 

Salary: Grade POK £18,297 to £19,425 
p.a. Inclusive 

P° 8 * has been created by Ihe re-oraanlaallon of the top 
nS£K[! le,| t structure ol Ihe Further Education Dept., aimed at 
hvinrfP Professional responsibility for Instftuliona and services, 
ffKg AduU Education, YouUi and Community sectors and 
p^Htnnoruyg careers Service under this senior professional 

wl11 he responsible to the Chief Further Education 
in «X»i. ° r P Q, ' c y formulation, management and development, and 



^Rsssssr* 

Drovref 0 )!! ®hould be suitably qualified end experienced wllh a 
01 Achievement in resource management. A 
asaenU 8 ^ 06 provlslon h^sed on effective financial 

eSucSUS 0 ! J 01 ™ and further details available from: 
HmcSS §®!y ,e ® 8 Secretary, Education Directorate Town 
ClMlWi rd| Kent DA1 4E*« (Tel: 01-303 7777 Ext. 542/543). 
M0 * nfl dM8 3Wh September, 1985. 

rmm 


Bexley 


lUtffudan). 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Education Officer: William H. Stubbs 
Chief Inspector: 

David H. Hargreaves 

These posts are available because ol promotions and 
retirements and recent important changes in the structure 
of the Inspectorate. 

In May 1986 the ILEA will become the first directly elected 
Education Authority. These posts provide opportunities to 
contribute to the development ol education In inner London 
as part of an experienced team of some 140 professional 
educationalists. Candidates ol the highest calibre are now 
sought for the following posts, soma ol which are new. 
Applicants must demonstrate a thorough understanding of 
education practice and have a commitment to the 
Authority's policies on equality of opportunity (race, sex. 
and dess). 

Applications from employees of the QIC or MCCs with 
relevant experience will be welcome. 

Staff Inspector 
(English) 

To lead and co-ordinate thB work of a vigorous and 
imaginative team of Specialist Inspectors, Wardens and 
Advisory Teachers. She or he will be responsible for 
developing all aspects of English in the Authi 


opli _ 

arid will also advise as necessary in respect of 

90U( 


ority's Schools 

establishments b! higher and further education. 

Applicants should have good academic qualifications, 
substantial experience in teaching and advisory work and 
an extensive knowledge of recent developments In the 
subject. 

Staff Inspector for 
Careers Education 
& Guidance 

To lead a team to advise upon and Inspect all aspects of 
careers education In secondary schools, special schools 
and colleges of further and hlgner education. 

Applicants should have appropriate academic 
qualifications together with substantial relevant experience 
as a careers advlsar/teacher/lecturar/offlcer. 

Staff Inspector for 
Science and 
Technology in 
Further and Higher 
Education 

To inspect, advise upon and to co-ordinate the work of 
specialist inspectors In, construction, engineering, 
pnyslcal/blologlcal sciences, and the new technologies. In 
the post-school sector. The person appointed will 
contribute as a specialist In one of these fields. 

Extensive experience, including senior management 
responsibility, In FHE Is required. 

Staff Inspector for 
Business Education 

To inspect end advise upon business education and to co- 
ordinate the work of three inspectors lor business 
education In tha Authority's schools, colleges and 
polytechnics. Theperson appointed will contribute as a 
specialist in ons of the main fields of business, law, and 
management education. 

Salary range for the above Staff 
Inspector posts:- £21 ,540 — £23,358 

Plus £1,494 London Weighting Allowance 

Inspector for Business 
Education 
(District Rank) 

To inspect and advise on business education and related 
studies In schools, colleges and polytechnics. Wide 
experience of Ihe field and a particular interest In (he 
applications of microtechnology are required. 

Inspector for 
General Education in 
Further, Higher and 
Community Education 
(District Rank) 

To inspect and advise on a wide range of general and 
Dfevocational courses in Ihe Aulhorws Further Educalion 
Colleges. Knowledge of MSC/YTS developments and of 
d revision In further and adult education for the 
disadvantaged and those with special educational reeds Is 
required. Applicants should have a record of curriculum 
Innovation. 

Salary range for the above District 
Rank poets:- £19,884— £21 ,540 

plus £1,494 London Weighting Allowance 

AootfcBtlon forms and further details are available from fhe 
Anomel Services OMs/on (EO/Estab IB), Boom 366, 
County Hall. London SE1 7PB. Please Indicate clearly 
which postfs) you ere Interested In. Please enclose an SAE, 

Closing date lor the return of completed application forms 

la 27 Septembsrli 986. 

Posts suitable lor job Sharing unless otherwise stated. 

If A l» AN EQUAL OPORTUNITIEe EMPLOYER 
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Department of Education and Science 

HM INSPECTORS OF 
SCHOOLS 

English as a second language 
(Reference 15/85) 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45, for appointment In England as HM Inspectors. 
HMI inspect educational institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide advice to Ihe Department and 
throughout the education system. 

Applicants will be expected (o have had substantial teaching 
experience and Involvement in developing methods and 
approaches to teaching English as a second language within the 
school curriculum and in the classroom. 

They should also have recent experience of working In this country 
In or with schools serving mu Ill-ethnic populations. 

Starling salary for all posts Is within the range £1 7,000 - £22,900. 
Relocation expenses of up to £5,000 may be payable. 
Application forms (to be returned not later than 30 September 
1995) and further Information may be obtained from Mrs S 
Willis, Department of Education and Science, 39 York Road, 
London SE1 7PH. Telephone: 01-034 0793/0799/0600. 

The Civil Service Is an equal opportunity employer. 

(770U) 


Principal Officer 

(Colleges) 

£13,965-£1 4,682 

The main duties of the post relate to the administration or 
the county's further education colleges and to the 
organisation of 1 6/19 education. 

Candidates require administrative and preferably some 
teaching experience. 

Further details end application form from the Heed 
of Manpower Services, County Hall, Kingston upon 
Themes, Surrey KT1 2DN.Tel01-641 1789. Ref no 
M8D/1 06. dosing dato 27 September 1995. 



SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


English National 
Board 

for Nut-atno, MldwIfoiVond ' 
Health V' t Bit I no 


EDUCATION 
OFFICER 
(DISTRICT NURSE 
EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING) 

Appllcotlonn ore Inviiml for 
tho aliovu pout, to bo bnsnd In 
L.omloii. 

Tim Education Officer is 
re*pu,iBJbln far advlHlnn end 
formally vEsltlnn Inntltiitlon* 
approved to conduct caunui 
In District Nnrsn Education 
und Tralnlnu In u given ,iaop- 
ranlilral arru. 

Thn BUCCOBSful oandlrlalD 
inuat hold a quail Mention ro- 
cardable with thn UKCC a* n 
Dlatrlrt Nurse Tulor and have 
had axperlanca In a son l or 
position In an Institution cun- 
ducting couraoa Loadlnn to the 
District Nurse qualification. 


Salary Scale; Administra- 
tive and Clerical Staffs Whit- 
ley Council Scale 24. 


£12,642 - £16.024 p.a. 

(under review!. 


An opportunity to dtacusa 
this post cun be orranped t» 
contacting Ml** B. Robot tom 
(Professional OfMoar - Dis- 
trict Nurse Education and 
Training) - Tel; 01-388 3131, 
Ext. 173. 

For rurther details and ap- 
plication forma plaaaa contact 
tho Personnel Department, 
English National Board Tor 
Nursing. Midwifery and 
Haallh Visiting, Victory 
House, 170 Tottenham Court 
Road, London. VV! - Tel: Ol- 
3BB 3131, j£xt. 236. 

Closing hate for receipt of 
applications: Friday 27 th 

September 1983. <31 “37) HI 3 


Grants 


Japan Foundation 
Endowment Committee 


GRANTS 
FORTEACHING 
AND RESEARCH 

The annual Incoma from a 
donation made by the Japan 
Foundation Is available ror 
disbursement by the Commit- 
tee established under the au- 
spices or the, HOC for the 
promotion of.Ajapanese Stu- 
dies in the UK. 


Further particulars and ap- 
plication farm * may be 
□fatatned from Ihe Secretary, 
Japan Foundation Endow, 
mam Commfttae, C/o the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. Sheffield 
2TN, to -whom applica- 


tion* should be sent 
October 1961 Qijote 


R332/DI. <53 77a): 


by S2 
ref; 
H33 


Overseas 1 


University of 
Gape Town 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
STUDIOM ASTER AND 
LECTURER/ 
8TUDIOMA8TER 

in tile Hrlmol til Arrliilnct urn 
and I'lannlnt, 

Applications are Invited for 
thn above proMCiiriy vacant 

POBlH. 

CnndhliitHN ctlmiild bn nx- 
perloucnd In the Thnary and 
PruLMi'u uf Ar< liltHL'tiiro or 
Planning and should iiolii ror- 
ognlsod niiall(ii'ntl<in*i in 
either uf tln-nr field* profur- 
obly with tciiclilnn oxpnrlnjirn 
nt undergraduate or posi- 
uraduatn Invol. 

In the Art'll I lecture prog- 
rainma teaching competence In 
one or more of the followlno 
areas la required: Architectu- 
ral Design (Htudlowork); De- 
sign Theory; History or 
Architecture: Construction 

Technology; Development 

Issues ; Architectural Practice: 
Computer Aided Design and 
Documentation . "ltd prernr- 
naco will he given to appli- 
cants with experience In tha 
teaching 'if contnictloi) tech- 
nology. in the Planning 
programme teaching compe- 
tence is required In bath 
Urban and Regional Planning 
In .both theory and practice. 

Salary ranges: Senior 

Lacturar/etudlumaster: 

R2&.403 - R32.763 per 

annum: Lecturer/ 

Htudlcrnantor: R 1 7, 20 7 - - 

R28.889 per annum phis an 
annual bonus and attractive 
staff boncflts. 


Applicants shall lit submit a 
full curriculum vltne and the 
names and addresses of three 
referees not later than 3t 
October 19BS to tho Registrar 
(Attention: Appointments 

Office 1 382. University of 
CapnTown, Private Bag, Ran- 
dabosch. 7700. South Africa. 
Further Information may bo 
obtained from the Registrar 
or Tha Secretary. 8A Univer- 
sities orrice, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holborn. 
London WC1V THE. 


The University's pulley Is 
not to discriminate on tho 
grounds of sox. race or roll- 
glou. Further Information an 
the Implentantallan of this y~. 
policy la obtainable on re- 
.quest. (31788) H14 


THB FACULTY Exchange Cen- 
ter. a non-profit, reculty- 
administered program, helps 
arrange teaching exchanges 
on • tITo col lego -university 
■aval and housa exchanges for 
study and travel for teachers 
and administrators at all 
levels of tha education pro- 
fession. The current roster of 
members will be made avail- 
able to new members upon 
registration. Far more In- 
formation send a salf- 
' addressed envelope ■ and 4 

f oetal coupons to ' Faculty 
a change Center. 9Bfl Vlrg|r 
nia Ave., -Lancaster. PA, 
U.B. A. 17603. (31763) Hl4 
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Overseas continued 


The Uniting Church 
in Australia 
Queensland Synod 

Professor 

of 

New Testament Studies 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for the 
post of Professor of New Testament Studies within the newly 
formed Centre of Education for Ministries of the Queensland 
Synod of the Uniting Church in Australia. 

The appointee will have oversight of the specialised area of New 
Testament Studies and will be involved in the training of 
ordinand and lay ministries in the Uniting Church. In addition, 
the appointee is expected to participate fully in the life of the 
Centre. 

Full particulars are available from The Director* Department for 
Education and Communication* P.O. Box 1151* Milton, 
Queensland, 4064, Australia with whom applications close on 31 
October, 1985. Phone enquiries: Professor Spykerboer (07) 870 
8231. 




Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Tenured Principal Lecturer. 
INFORMATION ENGINEERING 
Dale Communications; Computer Systems; VLSI 
Salary $49,397 (Aust) p.a. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for the 
newly created position of Principal Lecturer in the School of 
Electrical end Electronic Engineering. 

The successful applicant will be required to provide a strong 
leadership role In one of the following areas: VLSI design, 
computer systems or communication systems engineering. 
Responsibilities will Include teaching at undergraduate and 
postgraduate level, personal R & D and Inter-action with local 

Industry- 

Preference will be given to applicants with teaching experi- 
ence, a record of scholarly achievement and a commitment to 
academic excellence. Applications close 31 October 1005. 
(Ref. 707A). 

Tenured Senior Lecturer 

HORTICULTURE 

Salary range: $35,203 - $41,029 (Aust) p.a. 

Co-ordinate and provide ac&demfo leadership In the Bachelor 
of Business (Horticulture) programme jointly offered by the 
School of Biology and Mur ask institute of Agriculture. The 
Incumbent will be In a key position to develop the new course, 
which began In 19B6i and to play a major role In a rapidly 
expanding Industry. 

Applicants require extensive experience In production hor- 
ticulture, relevant academic qualifications (higher degree pre- 


ferred) and be able to demonstrate an ability to liaise effec- 
tively with Industrial organizations. Applications close 11 
October 1985. (Ref j 814) 

Condition* include tarea (or appaniaa end tamiy (An eutaUnce vtfh wwol 
upturn; ayporaiimiiilon. 


York University 

Faculty or Arta 

ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR 
PHILOSOPHY™ 

Thraa-yaiu* contractually li- 
mited. Qualifications; Ph.D. 
or equivalent In Philosophy, 
tanehlng experience and pub- 
lication!. Main area of spe- 
cialization: Ancient Philoso- 
phy but must have Interest and 
demonstrated expertise In 
other arena of Philosophy an 
wall. Duties: Undergraduate 
and oraduate teaching and 
supervision. Appolnlment 
effective: July I. 1986. pend- 
ing University approval. 




Wlwn apfXy*X] ptawo quote Ikrt. No. and CodoHEfi. 


University of 
The Witwater sr and 

Pure Mathomatlcfl 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment as 

SENIOR LECTURER 

The succensrul applicant will 
be expected to engage In 
teaching and research In pure 
mathematics. Applications 
close on 15 November VQBB, 
although lata applications may 
be considered. 

Salary : R23 916 - RSI 496 
par annum; Henan la: annual 
bonus, sonorous leave, pen- 
sion. medical aid, remission 
of re os, sports raclIlMe*, hous- 
ing subsidy, removal, travel 
■B d .»attUna-lB allowance! (if 
eligible). 

Further Information con- 
*■61 Mr OuofC Henning, South' 
African Universities . Office, 
Cliloheator House, 978 High 
Holborn, London WCIV 7HE. 

The policy or the university 
Is not to discriminate on 
grounds of race, sex, colour or 
national origin. 151798) H14 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


THE LADY DAVIS FELLOWSHIP TRUST 
P.O. Box 1255 Jerusalem 91904, Israel 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1986-87 AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF 
JERUSALEM OR THE TECHNION-ISRAEL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, HAIFA 

GRADUATE AND 

POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 

ELEQIBILITY: Lady Davis Fellows are selected on the basis of demonstrated excellence in 
their studies, promise of distinction In their chosen fields of specialization and qualities o! 
mind, intellect and character. 

APPLICATION INFORMATION: Graduate candidates may apply during their senior under- 
graduate year or after they have undertaken study In a graduate school. Post-doctoral 
candidates may apply not later than 3 years after completion of their doctoral dissertation. 

The Fellowships are tenable for one academic year and may be extended for another year. 
The grant covers travel, tuition fees and reasonable living expenses. 

VISITING PROFESSORSHIPS 

are intended for candidates with the rank oi Full or Associate Professor at their own 
Institution. They are tenable from one semester to a full acadsmic year. 

DEADLINE: Completed forms in all categories must reach Jerusalem not later than Decem- 
ber 1 . 1985. Late applications will not be considered. 

Candidates including Israelis abroad, may obtain application forms at the above address. 
Please Indicate category of Fellowship required. 

pan) 




SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SCHOOL OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Applications are Invited for the position of: 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

- rnns appointment is available on a contract basis of up to three years In the 
first Instance). 


DUTIE8: 

Mainly In the area of Klnaeslofogy. The appointee will be responsible for 
GooKllnatkm and teaching In the sub|ect Kinaastotogy 1 within the Bachelor 
of Applied Science In Physiotherapy. Additionally tne successful applicant 
will be required to teach modules of advanced Wnaealokjgy /biomechanics 
In the Oraduate Diplomas In Advanced ManlpulaUve Therapy and 
Physiotherapy. 

QUALIFICATION^ ? 

tht^hyaJalherepiala' Soard of Soulh° Australia? Broad professional 
experience, a postgraduate qualification In Klnsaalology, Biomechanics or 
Ergonomics and some experience of clinical research Ib highly desirable. 
The successful applicant will be expected to commence duties In January 
1086. 

ANNUAL SAURY 

Within the following range according to qualifications and experience: 
A$2 6,236 to A$34,4Q7 

Applicants not meeting the requirements for a lectureship may be offered a 
position In the Assistant Lecturer range $22,814 to $25,906. 

Application forms, Conditions of Service end and further Information 
may be obtained from Me. Victoria Thomas. Appointments Officer, 
South Australian Institute of Technology, North Terrace, Adelaide, 
8 A,, 8000, to whom applications, Including the names and addresses 


-i 1 1- 1* 1 1 ■ • i n^ir 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persona for the 
following positions. You should be able to undertake and direct 
research and teaching In your particular field. 

Chair of Architecture 
Chair of Dramatic Art 
Pure Mathematics - 
Senior Lecturer 

Further Information regarding the vacancy, salary and favourable 
employment package Is available from South African Universities 
Office, Chichester House, 27B High Holborn, LONDON WCIV 
, 7HE. 




Please note 
that 

The THES 
classified 
advertisement 
rates are 
to be 

increased from 
and including 
the issue of 
October 4, 1985. 
The new 
rates are as 
follows: 
Classified 
Display - 
£13.35 per 
single column 
centimetre 
Classified 
lineage and 

semi-display 
£2.58 per 
line. 


HIE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 13.9.85 
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Overseas continued 


MmIm 

UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN 


MIT 


Within the Faculty of Arts, In the Department of Languages 
and Cultures of South-East Aala and Oceania, there Is a 
vacancy for a 

professor of Indonesian and 
Malay language and literature 
(f/m) 

wcancy-number: 5-284/2570 

The field Is the Btudy of Indonesian Language and literature, 
including Classical Malay and Malaysian. 

The successful candidate will be entrusted with teaching and 
research In this field. 

She/he should also be prepared to make a contribution to 
research projects which are outside her/his own specialization 
and to take part In the organization and Implementation of 
projects of scholarly cooperation with Indonesia. 

She/he will furthermore be expected to assume administrative 
and organizational responsibilities. 

Applicants should hold a doctorate and should have given 
evidence of competence and experience in the field concerned 
through their scholarly publications. 


Within the Faculty of Arta, In the Department of Languages 
and Cultures of South-East Asia and Oceania, there is a 
vaoanoy for a 

professor of Austronesian 
linguistics (f/m) 

vacancy-number: 5-285/2570 

• 

The University Is seeking a candidate who is: 

- a capable linguist with wide experience in both the 
descriptive nnd comparative-historical study of the 
Austronesian language-family; 

- an experienced researcher, teacher and administrator; 

- able and prepared to give instruction in at least two 
Au8lroneslan languages; 

- alongside teaching Austronosian linguistics, able and 
prepared to organize and Implement cooperative projects 
with universities or other Institutions In Indonesia or other 
countries where Austronesian languages are spoken. 

The successful candidate will be entrusted both with teaching 
and with carrying out and supervising research within the field 
concerned. 

8he/he should also be willing to contribute to research projects 
oulslda her/his own specialization, and to engage In supporting 
activities such as inslructlon in elicilation and fieldwork 
techniques, 

She/he will furthermore be expected to undertake 
administrative and organizational work. 


Further Information can be obtained from Professor 
J- J* Raa, Reuveneplaats 3, Poatbua 951B, 2300 RA 
Lalden, tel. 071-140333 ext. 4580. 

Candidates (and those who may wish to drew attention to 
other poaalblla candid ataa) Bra Invited to apply to the Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, o/o Faculty Bureau, PoBlbua 9516, 

2300 Leiden, The Netherlands, within lour weeks of Uie 
■ppearance of this advertisement. 

Applications should be accompanied by a curriculum vttae, 
■1st of publication and a summary of current research. 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 

Monday preceding 

PUBLICATION 


1887 - 1987 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY in VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
la seeking a new 

DEAN 

of the FACULTY OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES In Its ADVANCED COLLEGE 

RMIT la lha largest multi-purpose post-secondary institution (n Australia 
with a 9taff oi 3,500 and an enrolment of 27.000 students. The Institute la 
organised Into two colleges, a Technical College and an Advanced Col- 
lege. Tertiary education is ottered by the Advanced College through six 
Faculties and a Graduate School of Management. 

Following completion ol hie contract, the present Dean Is reluming to the 
USA, and the Faculty oi Humanities and Social Sciences Is now seeking a 
person to lead Its future development. 

The Faculty consists of three departments: HUMANITIES. LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP and SOCIAL SCIENCE and has 60 academic staff and 1 .036 
Equivalent Full-Time Students. 

Applicants should have a higher degiee and an established reputation In a 
. discipline or professional area represented within the Faculty, have had 
extensive academic end professional experience and significant 
experience of tertiary teaching, including some at a senior level, which win 
enable him or her to provide academic and professional leadership to the 
Faculty. 

Applicants should be able to demonstrate and articulate a commitment to 
the role of a Faculty ol Humanities and Social Sciences in an Institute ol 
Technology, especially In thB context of RMITa goals and directions and 
the Faculty's corporate plan and Its strategic conception around the area 
of communication and Information. 

In addition, preferred applicants will have dearly demonstrated leadership 
ability and will ba able to demonstrate successful administrative respon- 
sibility for a group of significant dze. He or she will be able to deal with a 
diverse range of disciplines and vocational areas and will be able to 
demonstrate a capacity to contribute to the development ol the Faculty's 
research strategy. Effective personal interaction and public presentation 
skills will ba necessary, as will an ability to work In a particular manner 
towards and within a consensus regarding the basic goals ol the Faculty. 

The successful applicant will be offered a tenured position within the 
Institute as Head ol School III and a term appointment as Dean at Head of 
School I tor a period ot five years wtth the possibility ot further term 
appointments. 

Current Annual Salary: (HOS I) AJ54.94B 
(HOS III) AS51.1B5 

For further Information contact: Mr F. C. James, Acting Associate Director 
on 6t 3 680 2002. Applications close: Blh November 1985. 

A position description should be obtained tram Personnel Services by 
phoning 61 3 660 2337 or telex AA38406 and quoting Reference No. 140/ 
01/AN; written applications to Senior Appointments Officer. 


RMIT Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology, 

GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 3001 . 


I THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION: 

1 SUPPLEMENT REPRINTS j 

J ■; 

Management Education 5 

jij A six page special report, published in TheT.H.E.S. i 
■j: on March 2 l J, l l /S5. ’ I 

g The report looks til the future of management: 
education and where the emphasis should he placed ; 
during the IWUs. The following are among micstions ■ 

■ji discussed by contributors from the world of Manage- i 

ft ment/Business Studies. : : i| 

ft ft; 

S - 1 Undergraduate business studies degrees, 

ij: postgraduate MBAs fur high fliers or continuing & 

iji; education for experienced managers?’ 

jij - 4 What should he the relative contribution of the 

universities and the polytechnic, college sector?’ j!j: 

|ji Copies available at 6()p each* jj£ 

Reviews of New Journals in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences 

£ This eight page special number was published in The ». 
ijjj THES on June 21, 1985. 
o: The following journals were reviewed: 
ijil ’Contributions to Political Economy' , ’Cities: the in- jft 
■j:; ternational journal on urban policy’, ‘European || 
iji; Sociological Review’, ‘Print Quarterly’, Parlia- ijij 
jiji mentarv History’, ‘Modem nnd Contemporary ijjj 
|iij France , 'Catalyst: a journal of policy debate , jg 
$ ‘Religion Today; a journal of contemporary religions', jijl 
ij? ‘Anthropology Today', ‘The British Journal of Sports £j 
iji; History’, ‘Economic Modelling ‘Journal of Labor ijij 


jij: Economics’, ‘Portuguese Studies’, 'The Quarterly ijij- 
■ij: Journal of Social Affairs’, ‘Modern Theology’, ‘The ijji 
S Quarterly Journal of Social Affairs’, ^Modern & 
i;!; Theology*, ‘The- Yearbook of the British Pirandello g 
i;i; Society History and Anthropology’, ‘Economics of Ijij 
jij: Education Review', plus a listing or journals received ijij 
jij: which may be reviewed at a later date. I 

jij Copies available at 80p each. 

! I 

■|i: PI ease make your cheques/postal orders payable to gj 

i£ Times Newspapers Ltd and send to: x" 

ft: ■ 

ft; Francis Goddard, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

I Priory House, L iji 

St John's Lane, ’ ft 

London EC 1M4IIX. | 

’This I nellies ni«ii age wiih in ihcUKkut nut ft. 

dvciw'mVKciI Survur hand iIl- I tvciy. j? 


| The limes Higher Education 

Supplement 

jggg 

Special Book Numbers for 1985 

| OCTOBER NOVEMBER 

I 4 Environmental 1 Psychology (II) 

:jftv 

| Sciences (II) 8 Economics (II) 

1 11 History (II) 15 Biological Sciences (II) 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 22 Sociology (II) 

25 Politics 29 Computer Studies (II) 

DECEMBER 
6 Education (II) 

I Reviews of New Journals 

SEPTEMBER 27 Sciences 

Special Features 

11 NOVEMBER ! Information Technology 






